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Less than 1 mg. tar. 

01 all brands lowest Carlton 70 less than 0 5 mg tar 
05 mg nicotine av per cigarette FTC Report DEC 76 

Solt Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 
Box: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






What to ask 
about Sears Central 
Air Conditioning... 


and who to ask. 

The Sears Air Men (and women, 
too!). 10,000 trained professionals 



whose work is the planning, instal¬ 
lation. and maintenance of residen¬ 
tial central air conditioning. We've 
got the answers to your questions. 


■ We’ll explain how it works 
aSKlit s not all that compli¬ 
cated). And we'll determine if it's 
workable in your house (if you have 
forced-air heat, it probably is). 


ask 


What size Sears unit you'll 
need (we have a wide range 


of sizes). 


. About costs, and we’ll show 
aSK-you how the efficiency for 
any particular Scars unit compares 


with that of comparable competitive 
units (very favorably). Finally, 
we’ll submit our proposal with a 
complete explanation of costs, 
including installation. 


a About the features that 
aSK. make Sears such a great 
value. We'll explain our exclusive 
"System Guardian" which contin¬ 
uously monitors the system's 
operation and alerts you to poten¬ 
tial malfunctions. And we'll explain 
how our "Silent Seminal" automati¬ 
cally balances condenser fan speed 
to the outside temperature to give 
you our quietest possible operation. 

You've got questions about cen¬ 
tral air conditioning. And we can 
give you the answers. 

Just ask. 


Available at most target Seats Roebuck and Co stotes 
and m the catalog 
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Next Week 
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At last. A little cartridge camera 
that does what the big cameras do. 


The one and only Minolta 110 Zoom SLR. 


Those little 110 cartridge-loading 
cameras give you lots of conven¬ 
ience. but not much versatility. 

Big single lens reflex cameras 
give you lots of versatility, but 
may be more than you want to 
carry around. 

Here's a new kind of camera that 
gives you the best of both worlds: 
the little Minolta 110 Zoom SLR. 

How little is it? 

Only 5.3 inches wide by 4.3 inches 
deep by 2.1 inches high. And it 
weighs only 15.1 ounces. You can 
carry it anywhere. 

How easy is it to load? 

Use drop-in film cartridges for 
color slides or color or black-and- 
white snapshots. You just slip in 
the cartridge. The camera sets the 
film speed automatically, including 
the new super-fast ASA 400. 

It's a reflex camera. 

A single lens reflex camera means 
that you look through the lens 
that's taking the picture. So you 
see beforehand what your slides 


or prints will belike. 

Focusing is through the lens, 
also. It's quick and easy because 
of a microprism circle that breaks 
up the image until it's perfectly 
clear. . .and in focus. 

And when you look through the 
viewfinder, you'll also see glow¬ 
ing lights which tell you if your bat¬ 
teries are O.K. and warn of over 
or underexposure. 

Zoom lens. 

This handy feature lets you zoom 
in for a bigger image or zoom back 
to get more into the scene. And 
it's built into the camera, not an 
extra-cost accessory. 

Close-up lens. 

For even closer shots, there's a 
built-in "macro" lens that lets you 
take pictures as close to your sub¬ 
ject as 11.3 inches. 

Automatic exposure, too. 

You just choose a lens opening 
and the 110 Zoom SLR 3Cloct3 

the precise shutter speed you 
need, automatically, anywhere 


from an action-stopping 1/1000th 
of a second to a full 10 seconds. 
And there's an "override' control 
for unusual lighting situations. 

_ Automatic flash. 

Slip the optional 
. Minolta Auto 

Jf ■* s Electroflash 25 

onto 

automatic elec- 
tromcflashcam- 
era that you can 
hold in the palm of your hand. 
You’ll never need flashbulbs again. 

The 110 Zoom SLR even comes 
with its own rubber lens shade to 
keep stray light from interfering 
with your pictures. And there's a 
safety lock to keep you from tak¬ 
ing pictures accidentally. 

If you'd like to know more about 
this revolutionary little camera. 

see your photo dealer or write 
Minolta Corporation. 101 Williams 
Drive. Ramsey. N.J 07446. 


02111181 


110 Zoom SLR. Theres never been a camera like it 







Reading between the lines of the 1976 Tax Reform Act: 
Its impact on personal estate planning. 



"If your assets are held in 
joint tenancy with your husband 
or wife, watch 
out for double 
taxation!' 


"The new tax law may seem to favor joint 
tenancy for passing property to a spouse. 
But don't be trapped into double taxation, 
which can be especially severe if your 
estate exceeds a sum of $400,000," sug¬ 
gests Jim Louden, Assistant Vice President 
in Trust Legal. 

Suppose a husband places his assets in 
joint tenancy with his wife. Upon the death 
of the husband, it is no longer necessary to 
prove each spouse's contribution to the ten¬ 
ancy. Code Sec. 2040(b) states that only half 
the assets in joint tenancy are taxed in the 
husband's estate i/the joint tenancy is be¬ 
tween spouses, if it is created after December 
31,1976, and r/(here's the rub) the creation of 
joint tenancy is reported as a gill. 

The new unified tax rate schedule pro¬ 
vides that gifts are to be taxed basically at the 
same rate as estates, with a possible result of 
no tax savings whatsoever. Even worse, all 
the joint tenancy assets are then included in 
the surviving co-owner's estate to be taxed 
again—a double taxation. 

This double taxation can be avoided by 
leaving your assets in a trust administered 


by experts. For an estate of $400,000, a trust 
could mean a tax savings of $59,000; for an 
estate of $1,000,000 it could mean a substan¬ 
tial savings of $141,000. 

Make sure you're doing all you can to as¬ 
sure financial security for your family. Talk to 
your attorney and the Thrst Department ex¬ 
perts at First Chicago. Call or write Chick Olson, 
Planning Counselor, Hust Department, (312) 
732-4305, The First National Bank of Chicago, 
One First National Plaza, Chicago, 60670. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 

Chicago's Bank w* 








puzzled 



■i ill VEG4I t 


Some businessmen are puzzled about Las 
Vegas. Can the entertainment capital of the world also be 
an effective location for business meetings and conven¬ 
tions? The figures speak for themselves: the busy Las Vegas 
Convention Center now occupies almost 800,000 square 
feet, since the beginning of this decade convention revenue 
has grown 52%, and the number of hotel and motel ac¬ 
commodations will climb to almost 50,000 by 1980! Piece 
by piece Las Vegas has created a great convention city for 
you and your business organization. 


This full color award winning brochure is a fancy way of giving you all the 
down-to-earth lacts about Las Vegas conventions. Costs, transportation, housing, maps, and floor plans 
are combined in a unique entertaining book which offers a surprise on 

every page. Write us on your letterhead for your free Las Vegas book. Convention Bureau Director, 

Las Vegas Convention Bureau, P.O. Box 14006, Las Vegas, Nevada 89114. 















Who needs a life insurance policy 
only a lawyer can understand? 



In plain English, no one. 

A policy is the basic communications docu¬ 
ment between you and your life insurance com¬ 
pany. And a legal contract specifying exactly 
what you’ve bought. That’s why you want to be 
absolutely certain you understand every detail. 
And so do we. 

LEGAL PROTECTION. 

Over the years, technical needs, compliance 
with laws and regulations, and countless legal 
interpretations have resulted in legalistic policy 
language difficult for the average person to 
understand. But most of it is there for your legal 
protection. Many of the words and phrases have 


been tested in the courts to guarantee your ben¬ 
efits and define mutual responsibilities. But 
since few people understand complex legal 
phrasing, many can't interpret significant details 
of their policies. 

PLAIN TALK. 

Because we believe in a fully informed cus¬ 
tomer, in June 1976, the life insurance compa¬ 
nies created a committee of executives to study 
and recommend possible ways of simplifying 
the language in life insurance policies. So, as far 
as the life insurance business can accomplish 
the task, what can be simplified will be. In fact, 
several companies are already issuing new poli¬ 
cies written in language easier for people to 
understand. 

FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS ALL. 


Your agent is, of course, best qualified to answer 
your questions. But, if you'd like, we ll send you 
a booklet that explains your life insurance policy 
in language easy for you to understand. It's 
called What's in Your Life Insurance Polic y. It's 
yours free, if you'll send us this coupon. 

If that doesn’t answer all your questions 
about your policy, or if you have any other ques¬ 
tions, just write us. We’ll answer. 

Honestly and promptly. Because I 
that’s one of our policies, too. 

r- 

American Council 
of Life Insurance 

Dept. SL 

277 Park Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10017 j 
Please send a copy of 
What's in Your Life Insurance Polic y. 



We want you to know more about life: 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


REPRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
















Our price doesn’t 
live up to our reputation. 


Owners ol Ferraris, Mercedes and Alla Romeos 
swear by them. 

Auto enthusiast magazines rave about them. 

Rally champions depend on them. 

I he “them” in this case is us. Pirelli. 

All of which makes it easy to believe that Pirelli tires 
are probably beyond the reach, and the budget, of 
ordinary mortals. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The fact is, our new P76, Pirelli's high performance, 
steel-belted radial costs no more than the top of the line 
radial made by the biggest selling domestic tire maker. 

In most sizes, it costs even less. 


Not only that, but there’s now a Pirelli radial lor 
virtually every car on the road. Big and small. Imported 
and domestic. 

So maybe we shouldn’t tell you that we were making 
radials 15 years before any radial made in America. 

Or that 68 companies have used our patents for 
their products. 

That might scare you ofF. 

Maybe we should just tell you that you can actually 
afford a Pirelli. You just think you can't. 





Until this ship was built, oil 
buried deep at sea might just as well 
have been on the moon. 



Discoverer Seven Seas. A drilling ship so uniquely capable, it can drill for oil in depths never before possible. 


Over two-thirds of the earth’s surface is cov¬ 
ered by ocean. Unfortunately, so are some of 
the world’s largest oil deposits. 

For years, shallow water drilling platforms 
were used to recover a small fraction of this 
oil. But billions of barrels buried deep at sea 
were still beyond man’s technological reach. 

Soon special drilling ships were developed to 
operate in deeper and deeper waters. Except 
these ships depended on anchors to hold them¬ 
selves in place over the drilling site. And in 
many instances, oil was buried beneath waters 
so deep, even anchors couldn’t help. 

Discoverer Seven Seas 
Then the people of Phillips Petroleum joined 
together with an international group of com¬ 
panies to put a different kind of drilling ship into 
operation. Discoverer 
Seven Seas. A drilling 
ship so uniquely capable, 
it can drill for oil in 
depths never before 
thought possible. As 
great as 6,000 feet 
below the surface. 

Computerized thrusters take Instead of relying on 
the place of anchors. anchors, this remarkable 


ship uses a system of computerized underwater 
thrusters to keep it in place. 

Dynamic positioning is the key 

Once Discoverer Seven Seas starts to drill 
for oil, information about the exact location of 
the drilling hole is beamed directly from the 
ocean floor to computers on board, through 
sensors in the hull of the ship. 

From that point on, it is virtually locked into 
position. Every time wind, waves or ocean 
currents push the ship off target, the computer- 
activated underwater thrusters automatically 
push it back on track. 

This dynamic positioning system is so accu¬ 
rate, Discoverer Seven Seas can hover over 
the same spot almost indefinitely. 

A giant splash for mankind 

With the help of sophisticated new technol¬ 
ogy, Discoverer Seven Seas has given man the 
means to drill for oil in waters where he could 
never drill before. 

Searching the world over for oil, then turning 
it into fine products for your car. 

At Phillips Petroleum we have a 
word for it: Performance. 

The Performance Company 











If you don’t find 
aTURTLC, 
it’s hard to tell what 
you’ll get. 


"CkesheJ/ofQjac&T" 


HOLLOWAy 


Ever thought you found a sure thing . . . only to discover later 
you've been disappointed again. No more. Because every 
Holloway jacket has a Turtle" emblem on the bottom snap. 

It's your assurance that we'll come through. Always. With 
long lasting good looks; wind, water, and weather-resistance; 
double stitching and safety seams; lined or unlined easy care 
nylon. And 18 dashing colors. Look for it. Next time you try 
on a jacket. The Turtle mark (on the bottom snap). It means 
you're getting the best. So follow just one simple rule. 

No Turtle. No buy. 


Holloway Sportswar Inc 
M)7 East Pike* Str«*t 
lackson Center. Ohio 45l54 


S) hop walk 

by DOUGLAS LOONEY 


AT LAST. A WATCH THAT REVEALS YOUR 
PULSE WITH UNDERSTATED ELEGANCE 


"What happens.” the man was explaining, 
"is that Americans invent and develop some¬ 
thing. the Russians claim they did it. and the 
Japanese make money off of it." Then he 
pushed back from his lunch of red snapper 
and look his pulse by placing his finger on 
his watch. On his watch? Of course. For this 
man. John VI Bergey. is president of Time 
Computer. Inc. of Lancaster. Pa., the Pulsar 
people. And his company has started trying 
to peddle a. well, it's what we used to call a 
watch. Only Bergey would like to shame us 
into thinking that to have just a watch (re¬ 
member those quaint items with numbers, a 
big hand, a little hand, and if you were really 
uptown, a sweep second hand?) is as outdat¬ 
ed as w earing fluorescent shoelaces. 

Bergey hopes that people will get a serious 
yearning for what he calls his "personal in¬ 
formation and monitoring device" or "the 
world's first electronic personal pulse indi¬ 
cator worn on the wrist." 

Pulsar Ivivs made 120 of these pulse-wwwv 
itoring watches in 14-karat gold. They not 
only will instantly calculate and display in 
red numbers your pulse rate (by averaging 
every two heart beats), but also will tell you 
the month, day. date and whether it's a.m. or 
p.m. Oh, yes. if you persist in old-fashioned 
ideas, the time to the second. If you want to 
be the first to sport the thing, it costs $2,500. 
By summer, though, says Pulsar, it will put 
out a model "for about $395." 

The market is supposed to be for the phys¬ 
ical-fitness buff—the jogger, for instance, who 
might want an instant readout on how much 
stress that extra mile cost him—as well as for 
the person who wants to show ofl’ at cocktail 
parties. 

The electronics of this device (four bat¬ 
teries. two computers) are mystifying, Suffice 
it to say that the pulse is one of three vital 
signs (the others being blood pressure and 
temperature), and a key indicator of health is 
how long it takes your heart rate to return to 
normal alter vigorous exercise. Bergey hopes 
that his company may soon have a watch that 
will take your temperature, although he ad- 
mils that sticking a watch in your mouth could 
be cumbersome. 

"But for the person who wants to know 
about his inner secrets and improve his self- 
awareness," says Bergey. eyeing a visitor's 
watch with one of Mickey's white gloves bro¬ 
ken ofl' the hour hand, "this digital 
Pulse/Time Computer has an understated 
elegance that is right for the times." end 














LAS VEGAS CONVENTION AND VISITORS AUTHORITY 







If you’re getting into the same old jam every day 
have we got news for you. 


Better traffic information can get you 
out of that jam. 

And Newsrodio 78 can give it to 
you. Reported by Gory Lee, our 
exclusive computer traffic control at 
the Sears skydeck gives you more 
information, more often than anyone 
else. It covers all the expressways 
and major thoroughfares. It even tells 
you how the buses and trains are 


running. And it's never grounded by 
bad weather. 

Newsradio 78. We've got what it 
takes to keep the daily drive from 
being a daily bore. Like Brad 
Palmer's up-to-the-minute sports. 
National and international news 
from the CBS Radio Network. Business 
news direct from E. F. Hutton, Inc. 
and CBS. And the most comprehen¬ 


sive weather reports in Chicago from 
our Weather Command. 

So keep moving. And keep up-to- 
date. If you're behind the wheel, 
anywhere in Chicago, have we got 
news for you. 

WBBM/CBS 
Newsradio 78 

Those Newspeople. 





Try it on for size. Any week. 

Maybe you're heading for a plane, heading home from school, checking in at the 
check-out counter. Maybe you’re hurried, harried, or hassled. You need a lift and a 
laugh—a change of pace.Then try the latest PEOPLE Magazine (it’s fresh every' week) 
and catch up with a hundred faces (and the stories behind them). Find out who’s doing 
and saying what to whom. Learn who’s writing, fighting, flighting, biting... what’s 
cooking, who s looking, what’s worth looking into—everywhere. Dash over to wherever 
you buy magazines. Buy a PEOPLE. You can’t miss the cover. And you shouldn't 
ever miss what's going on inside. 



HommnLK 


by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


COLLECTORS ARE GETTING A BANG OUT 
OF INEXPENSIVE ANTIQUE FIREARM KITS 

Until recently, collecting antique firearms 
was rather like buying Picassos or Faberg* 
eggs—a hobby hardly suited to the man on 
the street. Take, for example, a 1975 auc¬ 
tion at Sotheby Parke Bemet in Los An¬ 
geles. at which a matched pair of four-inch- 
long pocket percussion pistols brought $6,300. 
At the same auction a German dogiock pis¬ 
tol with inlays and engraving brought $11.- 
000. and a Colt Paterson revolver command¬ 
ed $14,000. 

Stiff though these prices may seem, they 
are trifling when compared with the S312.000 
Sotheby’s in London got for a French 17th- 
century flintlock fowling piece created for 
Louis XIII. It was purchased by New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and has pos¬ 
sibly been viewed enviously by a different 


breed of collector, a group that has de¬ 
veloped something of a mania for repro¬ 
ductions of antique firearms. Educated es¬ 
timates place the current number of these 
avid collectors at more than half a million 
and still growing. 

Just as quality prints of old masters have 
enabled the average citizen to become an 
art collector, quality replicas of firearms that 
are faithful in detail, fine in workmanship 
and inexpensive to buy now make it pos¬ 
sible for just about anyone to become a gun 
collector. 

"Besides, few collectors ever fire the au¬ 
thentic period guns they acquire." says one 
of Sotheby's top armory experts. "Anytime 
an antique gun is fired, there is a chance 
that the finish may be affected. Five degrees 
more or less bluing or browning in the fin¬ 
ish can raise or lower the price several hun¬ 
dred dollars." Therefore, one of the joys of 
owning an exact replica of an antique fire¬ 
arm is that the collector can fire it to his 
heart's content without diminishing the val¬ 
ue of the real thing lying safely in its glass 
case. 

One of the manufacturers of replicas is 


Classic Arms International. It was founded 
in 1974. and business has been booming 
ever since. Paradoxically, Classic Arms traces 
its success directly to the 1973 recession. Its 
founder, president and principal stockholder. 
Paul Romano. 42. had a long and. until 1973. 
prosperous career in commercial real estate. 
Then mortgage money dried up. and Ro¬ 
mano found himself with extensive property 
holdings he could neither sell nor finance. 
He vowed that his next business would in¬ 
volve only "small-ticket" items that were 
not as tightly tied as real estate to the over¬ 
all economy. 

Guns were his choice. Romano had been 
a collector all his life and in recent years 
had acquired several outstanding antique fire¬ 
arms at four-figure prices. The idea of mak¬ 
ing reproductions of them intrigued him. 

"We are manufacturing a better product 
for less money right here in America, where 
many of these guns originated." he says. 
"Some manufacturers get parts from Eu¬ 
rope. but our trademark is Made entirely in 
the USA—lock.stock and barrel.’ " 

Romano began producing his own rep¬ 
licas on a limited scale in a small factory in 
continued 


The great white wines 
of Paul Masson. 



Nothing good happens fast. 










BUICK REGAL 


SC IIC05* 


How to talk yourself into a Buick. 


Let’s say you’re looking for a new car. And, 
just for the sake of argument, let’s also suppose that, 
like many people, you’re in the market for a mid-size. 

If that be the case, we suspect that you are 
hard pressed to make a decision. For heaven knows, 
there are a lot of mid-size cars to choose from. 

But before you settle on one, we suggest 
you take a close personal look at the magnificent 
mid-size pictured above. The Buick Regal. 

Be honest now. Even though you sure wouldn’t 
mind driving around in a Buick, it’s quite possible 
you haven’t even considered the Regal. Because 
the mere mention of the name Buick conjures up 
elegance, luxury, prestige, and consequently, expense. 

Well, the part about the elegance and what-not 
is all true. But the expense? Balderdash. 

*That Regal, as you see it equipped, with power 
steering, power brakes, available stowaway spare 


tire, automatic transmission, whitewall tires and 
AM radio, carries a manufacturer’s suggested retail 
price of $5,115.05, including dealer preparation. Tax, 
license, destination charges, and other available 
equipment additional. Priced higher in California. 

Which, if you’ve done any comparative 
shopping at all, is a darn good price for any good 
mid-size car. But 
*° r 3 s 

your Buick dealer. 

T| j After you've 

M. M M l. > seen the Regal, you'll 

- talk yourself into it. 

If you’re thinking about a mid-size, and you're not 
thinking about a Regal, maybe you'd better 
think again. 




HOBBY TALK continued 


Valley Stream. N.Y.. but Classic soon out¬ 
grew that plant and in January 1975 moved 
into an empty 10.000-square-foot factory in 
Palmer. Mass, that had once produced sub¬ 
marine nets for the Navy. A year later that 
space had been expanded to 30,000 square 
feet. 

Romano's first replicas were of an Ethan 
Allen Pepperbox, a revolving four-barrel that 
was used extensively by gold miners and 
merchants in the 1840s, and a New Orleans 
Ace. a single-barrel from the same era that 
was popularly known as "the original gam¬ 
bler's companion." 

The response to these weapons was be¬ 
yond Romano's wildest dreams. His first ads 
brought in 80.000 orders. More important, 
a large percentage of those who ordered 
one gun ordered a second. 

Classic produces replicas of four guns, 
with a fifth, a Derringer adapted to black 
powder, due shortly. It also sells a replica 
of the Coffin Bowie knife and literally tons 
of silver and brass ornamental belt buckles 
commemorating everything from Coors beer 
to exorcism. Gun production alone amounts 
to from 400 to 600 units a day and is back¬ 


ordered by more than two months. Classic 
has helped lower the unemployment rate in 
Palmer from 14% to 7.4% . 

The reasons for this remarkable success 
arc several, not the least of which is the qual¬ 
ity of the products. The guns are not toys, 
but beautifully machined, precision-tooled 
products. Depending upon the model, each 
part undergoes anywhere from five to 15 
separate operations, all parts arc interchange¬ 
able within a given model and all pertinent 
tolerances are held at less than .005 of an 
inch. 

The surprisingly low cost is another rea¬ 
son for the popularity of Classic's guns. The 
least expensive model, the New Orleans Ace. 
sells for S29.95 in kit form. $44.95 com¬ 
pletely assembled. The three-barrel Duckfoot. 
an unusual multiple-shot gun made popular 
by sea captains who used it to help keep 
crews in line in the late 18th century, sells 
for $36.95 for the kit. $54.95 assembled. 
The double-barrel Snake Eyes, also known 
as "The Deadly Deuce." a pearlitc-handlcd 
copy of the favorite persuader of Mississippi 
riverboat gamblers, goes for $39.95 in kits. 
$59.95 assembled. One of the most expen¬ 


sive models is the four-barrel Ethan Allen 
Pepperbox, priced at $44.95 in a kit and 
$69.95 assembled. 

The appeal of the kits has been enor¬ 
mous. They outsell completely assembled 
models by more than 10 to one. The lower 
cost of the kits is only one reason. Many hob¬ 
byists enjoy fitting the parts together, sand¬ 
ing the wood and buffing the metal. 

Even in kit form the Classic guns arc ac¬ 
tually 90% completed, fully inletted. drilled 
and tapped, and require no particular skill, 
only patience, to assemble. A file, a screw¬ 
driver and fine sandpaper arc more than ad¬ 
equate to do the job. 

"The parts come out like pieces of jew¬ 
elry." says Neil Gage. Classic's chief design 
engineer. "Once they have gone through all 
the machinery, every part is carefully in¬ 
spected. The guns wc build arc actually much 
better in quality and workmanship than the 
originals. If you paid $500. you would not 
find any more technical quality control than 
you get in a Classic gun for $29.95." 

Inquiries may be addressed to Classic Arms 
International. Ltd.. 547 Merrick Rd.. Lyn- 
brook. N.Y. 11563. end 
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At the Shoe Place 
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Split suede over choice of nylon or vinyl. Padded tongue and collar for comfort. 
Full cushioned insole for support. Sawtooth-tread rubber sole for traction. 








©Lorillard 1976 







ALL QUARTZ. ALL SEIKO. 
ALL SUPERBLY ACCURATE. 

Seiko pioneered quartz. The first quartz watch ever sold 
was a Seiko. And today, Seiko offers the world's largest selection of 
quality quartz watches. 

There is the Seiko Quartz Analo g Collection , watches with hands that 
pinpoint time with unerring quartz accuracy. And they 
never need winding. You can choose from a wide array of models: 

boldly colorful dials and trilingual day/date settings, ultra-thin 
dress watches and exquisitely miniature Lady Seiko Quartz models. 

In the Multi-Mode LC Di g ital Quartz Collection , Seiko 
features the world's first LC chronograph that instantly converts into a 
stopwatch with an electronic memory, dual-zone timers, and many 
other models. All with continuous readout, built-in illumination, over 
1 year battery life and a wide range of innovative multi-mode functions. 

Every Seiko Quartz watch is the result of almost a century of 
involvement and innovation in timekeeping. Each combines 
impeccable styling and unsurpassed quartz accuracy with Seiko's 
technological genius and traditionally demanding quality control. 

That's why Seiko is constantly expanding the boundaries of 
timekeeping. Seiko Quartz. $0L 


SEIKO 

Someday all watches will be made this way. 

Seiko Time Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 


Shown (left to right): Model No CN022 —Men's ultra-thin dress watch. HARDLEX mar-resist crystal $215 00 Model No CM092M-Instant 
day/date setting trilingual English-Spanish-French calendar, HARDLEX mar-resist crystal. 98.2 ft water tested, luminous hands and 
markers $195.00. Model No. DV002M—Dual Zone Features two simultaneous timekeeping systems Continuous readout Built-in illumination. 
HARDLEX mar-resist crystal 98.2 ft water tested. $250.00 Model No DN002M—Continuous readout in hours, minutes and seconds 
with ANVPM indicator. Instant display of month and date 98 2 ft water tested. $225.00. 
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More than a year ago. the Airline 
Passengers Association surveyed 
its frequent-flying members. 

The question : If you were (ly¬ 
ing anywhere in the United States, 
and had your choice of any U.S 
airline, which would you choose? 

T he answer : More people 
chose American than any other 
airline, and the overriding rea¬ 
son was service. 

But now the results are in 
from a new survey by the 
Opinion Research Corpo¬ 
ration. Princeton, N.J 
They interviewed 513 mid 
die and top management 
executives from Ameri¬ 
ca’s largest companies. 


The question: If you 
had your choice of any 

U.S. airline, to any United 
States destination, which 
one airline would he your 
first choice? 

T he answer : Again, more 
people chose American than 
any other airline. 

Different surveys, similar 
questions, identical results. 

American Airlines is the 
frequent-flier’s number one 
choice for domestic travel. 
So whether you’re flying 
on business or vacation, 
remember: 

We’re American Airlines. 
Doing what we do best. 















A true major league fan 
lets it go to his head. 

Official licensed National and American League Superstripe caps from AJD. 
Buy two and make it a double-header. 


Please send me_ 


_ caps for (baseball team name): 

_ at $8.50 each (postage paid). 


Size: D Men's D Women’s O Child’s 
1 understand Superstripe caps are also available for the 

NFL teams. Please send_caps for (NFL team): 

_ at $8.50 each (postage paid). 


Available at leading sporting gtxtds dealers everywhere. 

AJD Cap Company 

3301 Castlewood Road / Richmond, Va. 23234 


Size: □ Men’s □ Women’s D Child’s 

Made in U.S.A. 















For the 
love of 
Mike... 



SI 0.50 postpaid 
(Slightly enlarged to show detail) 

or Mary, Him or Her. . . 

For Valentine's Day, 

Mother's Day, anniversary 
or birthday — anytime 
you want to say LOVE. 

This gleaming golden ring* 
by Alva Museum Replicas 
is adapted from the 
famous sculpture in the 
Indianapolis Museum of 
Art. Gift boxed with a 
descriptive history. Sizes 
6—7—8. $ 11.00 postpaid. 

To order by mail, be sure to 
specify style number and size. 
NY, Conn, residents add sales 
tax. No COD's. Replacement 
or refund within three weeks 
if not satisfied. 

Send 75c for full color 
Museum Collections catalog. 

•Gold electro plated. 



Museum Collections 

140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn, 06830 
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by ANITA VERSCHOTH 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR A HAND-BUILT 
BtKE. BE READY TO HAND OVER $1,000 

There are perhaps 50 builders of custom-made 
bicycles in the U.S., but only one of them 
has been compared to Antonio Stradivari. He 
is Bill Boston. 30. of Swedesboro, N.J.. a ru¬ 
ral community of 2.300 near Philadelphia. 
“He builds a bicycle." says one admirer, "with 
all the care and skill of a Stradivari fashion¬ 
ing a violin." 

Boston smiles. “I don't have an Italian 
name." he says, "but I'm better with my hands 
than the average person." And he holds out 
his hands as if for inspection. 

Indeed. Boston is a superb craftsman who 
sets out to put together the ideal: that is. as 
technically perfect and comfortable a ma¬ 
chine as possible for each of his customers. 
In the five years he has been building bikes, 
Boston claims never to have made two that 
were exactly alike. Tandems are the biggest 
challenge, because they must fit two people 
usually differing in size. A fitting at Boston's 
workshop in an old garage on Franklin Street 
lakes 2Vi hours for singles and up to eight 
hours for tandems. Boston's first question to 
a prospective customer is. "What do you want 
to use the bike for?" Most of his patrons are 
tourers, and they come from all over the coun¬ 
try. They range from the New York, exec¬ 
utive who enjoys a Sunday ride in Central 
Park to the retired couple from Schenectady. 
N.Y who are planning an extensive bike tour 
across Europe, or the young fellow who wants 
the wind in his face. 

To determine the proper fit. Boston has de¬ 
signed a tandem fitting stand. "The only one 
of its kind in the world." he says. While a cus¬ 
tomer sits on the stand and pedals furiously. 
Boston adjusts tubes to establish proper 
lengths and height, and with the help of a cal¬ 
culator he figures the correct angles. This and 
other pertinent details are entered on a “cus¬ 
tom-frame order form." together with the cli¬ 
ent’s vital statistics, which include the length 
of his arms, forearms and legs. One gets the 
feel of a medical checkup. 

Boston bronze-welds the frames from 
Reynolds 531 tubing, a manganese-molybde¬ 
num steel alloy he imports from England in 
different thicknesses. "The walls are thicker 
at the ends than in the center to give the bike 
high strength while keeping its weight down," 
he says. "A heavy rider or a racer who wants 
a stiff bike needs heavier tubing." For a com¬ 
fortable ride. Boston adjusts the length of the 
handlebar extension and the top tube. A tour¬ 
er frequently wants to be more upright than 


a racer." For a start, when you put your el¬ 
bow against the front of the saddle, you should 
be able to reach the handlebar with your fin¬ 
gertips," he says. "If the bar is too far away, 
the bike will be unstable." 

Once Boston has established the dimen¬ 
sions of the frame, he helps his customers 
select from a •wide -variety of the finest com¬ 
ponents built in the U.S. and abroad. He 
has never used upright handlebars and thinks 
the best dropped bars are made by Cinnelli 
of Italy. Boston recommends an English 
Brooks saddle or. for women, a wider French 
Idcale TB-14. There arc approximately 42 
sidepull and 25 centerpull brakes to choose 
from. Campagnolo's sidepulls are the best. 
For tandems he suggests cantilevers, very 
powerful brakes mounted on both sides of 
the wheel. Most bicycles come with cup-and- 
cone bearings, which get dirty and require 
maintenance. Boston uses precision-made 
scaled bearings from Phil Wood & Co. in 
Los Gatos. Calif., which do not have to be 
cleaned and readjusted. 

Boston takes a week to put a singles bike to¬ 
gether and three weeks to finish a tandem. 
Then he hand-sprays the machines with lus¬ 
trous Du Pont paint. Among his customers' 
favorite colors arc electric blue, dark green, 
mahogany brown, black and burgundy red. 

Boston's singles go for S1.000 while the tan¬ 
dems start at SI.600. He has built a bike with 
a 29-inch scat tube for a 6' 9" man and one 
with a 16%-inch tube fora 4' 11" woman. "I 
love to solve problems." he says. “I would 
get bored without them." 

Boston worked as a chemical lab techni¬ 
cian for On Pout, theu spent four years in 
the Navy as a quality assurance inspector of 
jet engines before returning to Du Pont. 
While at sea on an aircraft carrier, he was 
often seen riding a Japanese unicyclc on deck. 
When he went home to Swedesboro. he 
bought an English Holdsworthy bike, at the 
time considered by many to be the best on 
the market. Boston decided he could build 
something better. He went to England to learn 
his trade from small builders, because "I 
wasn’t going to become a big manufacturer." 
Excellence has always been more important 
to Boston than affluence. Now he builds about 
50 cycles a year and. much like any other art¬ 
ist. feels that every one still belongs to him 
long after it has left his shop. Because Boston 
always has a backlog of orders, his custom¬ 
ers. who often become his friends, frequently 
wait six months for their bikes. What he likes 
to see most is a happy pair "riding off into 
the sunset" on one of his tandems. One cou¬ 
ple had their wedding picture taken on their 
new tandem last year. 

"I don't give anybody a bill until the bike 
has been tested by the customer." he says. 
“They ride for a mile and come back with 
that big grin on their faces. It is almost belter 
than the money." end 











Cadillac Coupe de Ville. 


Ford Thunderbird. 



Mercury Cougar XR-7. 


Chevrolet Monte Carlo. 








Buick Electra 225. 
















Seven of the finest cars in 
the world. Cars built by General 
Motors and Ford Motor Company. 
The radial tires used as original 
equipment on these cars are 
among the world’s finest. The 
Uniroyal Steel-Belted Radial Tire 
is one of them. 

The Uniroyal Radial Tire 
passed a series of arduous tests 
conducted by General Motors 
and Ford. 

Only then was it chosen 
for use as an original equipment 
tire on the finest cars in the 
world including the: 

Cadillac Coupe de Ville. 

Ford Thunderbird. 

Chevrolet Monte Carlo. 

Mercury Cougar XR-7. 

Pontiac Grand Prix. 

Oldsmobile Cutlass. 

And the Buick Electra 225. 



The finest cars in the world use Uniroyal. 




THE 

FINEST CARS 
IN THE 


mmr. 


USE 

UMROTAL 

Here are just seven that chose Uniroyal 
as one of their original equipment radial tires. 
Can you identify them? 
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AlsoTareyton Filter Kings and 100’s 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

_i 

Lights: 8 mg. ■■tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine 
King Size: 16 mg. "tar". 1.2 mg. nicotine; 100 mm ; 16 mg. "tar", 
1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





SCORECARD 

Edited h> RON REID 


LAST CHANCE? 

Quarterback Joe Gilliam, once arrested 
for cocaine possession and also hos¬ 
pitalized for methadone treatment of 
heroin withdrawal, is being given an¬ 
other crack at pro football. Coach Hank 
Stram of the New Orleans Saints has 
invited Gilliam to join the club when 
the players report to training camp in 
July. 

“There is no question he is a very tal¬ 
ented player.” Stram said of Gilliam. 
“There also is no question he has a prob¬ 
lem. From what we understand, he is to¬ 
tally free of the drug problem. It’s not 
my responsibility to judge or condemn; 
it's my job to get people to help us achieve 
our goals and ambitions. If Joe can help 
us. it’s going to be a happy marriage.” 

Stram said he had checked with the 
Nashville district attorney’s office, 
"where Joe had his troubles.” and found 
that Gilliam is free of obligations there. 

Without mentioning Gilliam’s former 
team. Stram also took a shot at the Pitts¬ 
burgh Steelers. 

"When Joe was with us the last time." 
Stram said, referring to last summer, “we 
were totally unaware what his problem 
was. Why? Only because people were not 
honest with us when we made inquiries. 
We certainly thought people associated 
with a player on their team would know 
the problem. It’s obvious they outright 
lied about what the situation was. So we 
took Joe without knowing the problem 
and Joe didn't admit he had one. The en¬ 
couraging thing now is that he openly ad¬ 
mits it. Maybe he will not be able to ac¬ 
cept the challenge that lies ahead. Time 
will tell. The only thing we are doing is 
providing him with the opportunity. The 
kid needs help. If he loses the oppor¬ 
tunity to play football, a human life will 
be destroyed." 

ORIGIN OF A SPECIES 

Herb Dana died recently in Oakland. 
Calif, at the age of 78. leaving a legacy 
for all football officials. In the early 20s. 
the former head of Pacific Coast Con¬ 


ference referees designed the black-and- 
white vertical-striped shirt so that offi¬ 
cials wouldn’t be confused with players. 

At the time, so the legend goes. Dana's 
stripes were ridiculed because they were 
reminiscent of the horizontal stripes on 
prison uniforms. It is now considered 
denigrating for prison inmates to wear 
identifying “zebras." but for football of¬ 
ficials the stripes remain a solid idea. 

ANY !*(§>?*! FOR TENNIS? 

The National Endowment for the Hu¬ 
manities earned the "Fleece Award" last 
week from Senator William Proxmire 
(Dem., Wis.). The dubious honor was be¬ 
stowed on the organization for awarding 
a $2,500 federal grant for a study of why 
people are rude on tennis courts. The fed¬ 
eral funds were given to Arlington Coun¬ 
ty, Va., which wanted to determine why 
some players hog the courts and why oth¬ 
ers become frustrated when they have to 
wait. The study involved hiring a profes¬ 
sor of ethics and philosophy and a profes¬ 
sor of sociology as consultants. A survey 
of some 300 players on their attitudes to¬ 
ward local tennis regulations was also 
mandated. 

Said Proxmire. in something of a non 
sequitur. "By watching Hie Nastase or 
Bob Hewitt throw their tantrums on na¬ 
tional television, taxpayers could have 
saved the expense." 

WIN, PLACE, SHOW AND TELL 

For years Arlene Tabor tried to get her 
fifth-grade special-education students at 
the Cochran School in Louisville in¬ 
volved in their studies. She brought in¬ 
sects. chickens and rabbits to class, but 
the students, predominantly inner-city 
kids with learning and behavioral prob¬ 
lems, failed to respond. 

Then. Mrs. Tabor hit upon a natural 
for Bluegrass Country. She took the class 
to Churchill Downs and to several horse 
shows. When the school had its Career 
Day last year, none other than race call¬ 
er Robin Burns from the local harness 
track showed up with an armful of col¬ 


oring books published by the U.S. Trot¬ 
ting Association. Inspired, the students 
voted unanimously on the site of their 
next field trip: Louisville Downs. 

The night the class went to the races 
a pacer named Mushroom Steve broke 
stride during a race, finished dead last 
and was loudly booed by the crowd. The 
kids were angry and rallied to Steve’s de¬ 
fense. “They identified with him.” says 
Mrs. Tabor. As 13-year-old Vance But¬ 
ler said. “Ever since I’ve been in school, 
people have been going past me.” 

The next day the students decided to 
adopt the pacer as their mascot and 
formed a 4-H club, the Friends of Mush¬ 
room Steve. Mrs. Tabor knew she had a 
winner. She began to structure her cours¬ 



es around the harness horse, designing 
new textbooks, such as Mushroom Mmh 
and Static from Steve. She put a picture 
of Steve on the bulletin board and used it 
as a visual aid to tell the story of Lew Wil¬ 
liams. a successful black harness driver. 
"For the first time." says Mrs. Tabor, "the 
students are learning to relate to people 
and voluntarily reading their textbooks." 
But no tip sheets. At least not yet. 

ON TOP DOWN UNDER 

Ask an Australian to name his favorite 
American and he will almost certainly 
riot say Jimmy Carter. Muhammad Ali 
or Barbra Streisand. The more likely 
choice will be Manfred Moore 

continued 
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This Fathers Day, don't send him out there 
without The Longest Ball. Top-Flite. 


The Spalding Top-Flite golf ball is 
designed to help any father over the 
toughest hazards, because Top-Flite 
is the Longest Ball. Proven in tests 
to be longer than the other leading 
balls by up to 14 yards, based on the 
measured "tee to green" combined 
total of drives and 5-irons. 

So don't send him out there alone. 
Drop by your golf professional shop 
and pick up a dozen Top-Flites 
for Father's Day. / 

Jit 


The water hazard 




The dog-leg. 


TOP'Pi-lTB 


The par-five. 


Free imprinting & 
Free poster. 

With each dozen Top-Flite balls 
you order before May 31,1977, 
your father's name can be 
imprinted free, and he'll receive 
a free 5" x 7 ' Gary Patterson 
poster of one of the scenes 
shown above. Limit-. 3 posters 
per name. So hurry to your golf 
professional shop for details. 


‘Wadttuufitot 


* For test details, write 
i Spalding, Dept. NTF. 
Chicopee. MA 01014. 


Sold through ijolf professional shops. 
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What kind of insurance 
do our agents sell to themselves? 


New York Life’s Best-seller Policy. 

To protect their families, life insurance 
agents must decide what kind of policy to 
buy—just as you do. 

It’s not surprising, then, that so many 
New York Life Agents choose our Whole 
Life insurance. Why? 

It’s permanent insurance that 
protects the insured for as long as he or 
she lives. You never have to renew or 
convert it. And the premiums you pay 
never increase. 



Year-by-year, too, it builds an ever-larger 
cash value that you can use later towards 
retirement. Or, you can use the cash value to 
buy paid-up life insurance. Or, in an 
emergency, even borrow against it. 

Our “best seller" policy. It may just be 
the life insurance your New York Life 
Agent will suggest for your family’s 
financial security. See him or her soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


:«■ Company. !>) Mod:*: 


,• New York. New York 10010 Lite. Group ond Health Inwronce. A 














SCORECARD continued 


Yes, Manfred Moore, a 26-year-old na¬ 
tive of Martinez. Calif., who has been in 
Australia only since late February. In 
these few months, however. Moore has 
become a household word in New South 
Wales and Queensland. He is the first 
U.S. pro football player to compete in 
Rugby League football in Australia and 
he has taken the game by storm. 

A 6-foot 200-pounder, Moore was a 
substitute running back for the Oakland 
Raiders in this year's Super Bowl. Moore 
was acquired from Tampa Bay at the end 
of the regular season after two years with 
San Francisco. Before that he played for 
USC and appeared in two Rose Bowls. 
Moore got to Australia—and the New¬ 
town Jets—through the auspices of three 
Aussie coaches who have watched NFL 
games for several years, hoping to find a 
prospect who would play their game. 

Moore's success could inspire other 
U.S. football players. He is earning about 
SI5.000 for the 16-week season, not an 
American superstar salary but not bad 
by Aussie standards. He has fit in well 
with the Jets. He scored the team's first 
try (touchdown), his defense has aston¬ 
ished the fans and his mere presence has 
boosted Jets attendance by as much as 
100% at some games. 

It was not easy for Moore to adapt to 
Rugby League, however. It is a brutal 
sport. Rules prohibit helmets or padding, 
and blocking (known as “shepherding”) 
is prohibited. The ballcarrier can be tack¬ 
led by the entire 13-man opposing team 
and his teammates can do nothing to pro¬ 
tect him—except to stand nearby for a 
lateral. Forward passes are forbidden. All 
13 players are required to play the entire 
80-minute game, although there are two 
substitutes in case of injury to a starter. 

So far Moore has been unhurt, al¬ 
though he wrote in his Sydney newspa¬ 
per column (his celebrity has already 
earned him this prize) that it would be 
wise to at least consider the use of some 
padding in the game. 

League officials and coaches have not 
responded favorably to Moore's sugges¬ 
tion, but they are so impressed with his 
play that plans are afoot to pad rosters 
with more U.S. players next season. 

ALUMNI DUES 

George Brett of the Kansas City Royals 
acquired much of his learning and base¬ 
ball skills at the same place—El Segun- 
do (Calif.) High School. Robert Kings¬ 
ton was El Segundo’s vice-principal in 


Brett's day. Kingston also has a long 
memory, a puckish sense of humor and 
a flair for the put-on. 

In a recent letter to the All-Star third 
baseman. Kingston wrote. “Our policy 
is to collect outstanding debts. And since 
you left school owing six hours' deten¬ 
tion time, these six hours (with inierestl 
have multiplied into 1.472 hours." 

In seeking repayment of the invented 
debt. Kingston gave Brett an out: "You 
may serve your detention during the off¬ 
season or send an autographed picture 
of yourself to Master Bradley Kingston. 
Your prompt attention to this matter w ill 
be greatly appreciated." In a postscript. 
Kingston added. “Have a super year. 
George. O.K.?" 

Said Brett: "If he says I owe the hours. 

I owe 'em. I never could get by w ith any¬ 
thing at that school." 

The picture is on its way, 

WIPEOUT 

Before the collegiate baseball season be¬ 
gan. Western New Mexico University 
was one of the favorites for the Rocky 
Mountain Athletic Conference champi¬ 
onship. Among the Mustangs’ 15 return¬ 
ing lettermen were all eight starters and 
the entire pitching staff. But instead of a 
conference title, the Mustangs finished 
w ith a perfect season in reverse—no wins 
and 30 losses. 

WNML disintegrated before its first 
inning of play when most of the starters 
transferred to other schools, sal out the 
season waiting to transfer or simply aban¬ 
doned baseball. Many of the players 
lacked faith in Coach Jim Walker, who 
is primarily WNMU's football coach and 
had never coached baseball on the col¬ 
lege level before last year, when his rec¬ 
ord was 9-23. Three days before the 
opening game, the Mustangs' roster in¬ 
cluded two lettermen—not 15—out of a 
total of seven players. 

Walker solved the manpower problem 
by transferring a handful of athletes, 
including a left-handed shortstop named 
Dave McAtee. from the gridiron to the 
diamond. The Mustangs then lost their 
opener to Texas El Paso 22-0. as Mc¬ 
Atee committed five errors. Understand¬ 
ably. he too quit the team after that 
game. 

In all. WMNU was shut out 16 times 
and outscored 376-46. Worst was a 27-0 
loss to Northern Arizona; best was a 1-0 
loss to Eastern Arizona. The team did 
have a few bright spots. Catcher Kevin 


O’Neill hit .375 and is up for all-con¬ 
ference: the Mustangs stole 29 bases in 
34 attempts; and Ron Kantowski. who 
doubles as the school's sports informa¬ 
tion coordinator, hit .274. 

Just before the season ended. Walker 
told the team. "Men. 20 years from now 
I hope you don't remember I was your 
coach because I'm sure going to forget 
you were my players." 

IDENTITY CRISIS 

Within the boundaries of Columbus. 
Ohio, no one is better known than 
Woody Hayes, the Ohio Stale football 
coach. Or is he? 

When Hayes tried to borrow a book 
at the William Oxley Thompson Memo¬ 
rial Library he was turned down because 
he didn't have his university ID card with 
him. In such cases, the library runs a com¬ 
puter check to verify an individual's el¬ 
igibility to borrow books. 

But when a librarian, who did not rec¬ 
ognize Hayes, asked his name. Hayes 
gave Woody as his first name rather than 
Wayne, which is the name stored in the 
computer. No Woody, no book. 

Library spokesman Charles R. Mason, 
in a statement reminiscent of one of 
Hayes', said. “Rules are there and they're 
there to be followed. You just don't want 
to give a book away unless the person 
has the proper ID. People should carry 
their ID cards and then they wouldn't 
have any problems." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Charley Pell, the new football coach 
at Clemson University: “I demand just 
one thing from Clemson players and that 
is attitude. I want them to think as pos¬ 
itive as the 85-year-old man who mar¬ 
ried a 25-year-old woman and ordered a 
five bedroom house near an elementary 
school." 

• Walter F. Mondale. Vice-President of 
the U.S.. on why he decided not to go 
out for the football team at the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota: “I was in a lot of sports 
in high school. But when I went to a 
football practice and saw the size of some 
of those people. I went out for the de¬ 
bate team. I've been openmouthed ever 
since.” 

• Eddie Einhorn. president of TVS. on 

televising soccer, which has no time¬ 
outs for commercials: “We have to hope 
that when the ball is kicked out of 
bounds, it gets lost under a seat for more 
than 15 seconds." end 
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The new $2984" Colt, 
sn’t a Datsun. 
sn’t aloyota. 

It’s a lot of little Dodge 



in all windows, carpeting, adjustable 
steering column, simulated wood¬ 
grained instrument panel, four- 
speed manual transmission, quiet 
sound insulation, trip odometer, 
locking gas cap. and electric rear 
window defroster. 

And we offer you an optional 
automatic transmission to go with 
the standard 1.6 liter engine. 

So if you’re thinking 
“import’,’ think about Dodge 
Colt. It's not a Datsun. Not a Toyota. 
For $2984, it's a lot of little Dodge. 
See it at your Dodge Colt Dealer's. 
•Manufacturer's suggested retail price, not 
including destination charge, taxes, title, and 
options. California prices higher. 

“Equipped with standard 1.6 liter engine, 
four-speed manual transmission, and 3.31 
rear axle ratio. California mileage lower 


"/ thought tf ti/as yours; Mr 7? 


estimates** Your mileage may 
vary, according to your car's 
condition, equipment, and your 
driving habits. And Dodge Colt 
runs on either regular or unleaded 
gas. 

Looking for a long list of 
standard features? Well, you get it 

on all of our 77 Colt models. Even 
our lowest priced two-door coupe 
gives you whitewall tires, two 
reclining bucket seats, tinted glass 


The new Dodge Colt is 
such a lot of car, it's got Mr D 
and Mr. T. confused. Because Colt 
offers you the value you'd expect 
from this import, plus Dodge Colt 
sales and service coast to coast. 

47 MPG highway, 30 
MPG city. Colt will give you 
great mileage, according to EPA 


11 Very hice, Mr D" 
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TOS V MW 


With an awesome display of one-upmanship, the glittering Montreal Canadiens left Boston 
in tatters as they scored their second straight sweep in the final round of the Stanley Cup 

by Peter Gammons 





Ken Dryden had an easy time in the Mont teal nets, 
allowing only six goals, thanks to tough 
checking by Canadiens like Doug Jarvis (21). 


N ame your game. baby, and ihc Mon¬ 
treal Canadiens will beat you. If you 
want to play hockey on the pond, the Ca¬ 
nadiens will outskate you. If you want 
to play it on the docks, the Canadiens 
will outslug you. And if all you want to 


do is sit at home and play Blue Line 
Hockey. General Manager Sam Pollock 
and Coach Scotty Bowman will show up 
in your living room with loaded dice. 
“Any way the other team wants to play 
the game, we can play that way. too.” 

continued 
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STANLEY CUP continued 



Lafleur personally beat the Bruins in Boston 


says Montreal Defenseman Serge Savard. 

The Boston Bruins certainly learned 
this the hard way last week during the 
Stanley Cup finals. Outskated 7-3 in 
Game One, the Bruins were outslugged 
3-0 in Game Two Tuesday night at the 
Forum. Vowing revenge for the manhan- 
dlings suffered by his teammates. Bruin 
roughneck John Wensink predicted be¬ 
fore Game Three that Montreal star 
“Guy Lafleur won’t get out of Boston 
Garden alive." Blithely skating away 
from Boston checkers, particularly the 
overmatched Wensink, Lafleur not only 
escaped with his life Thursday night, but 
he also scored two goals and neatly set 
up the other two in Montreal’s 4-2 vic¬ 
tory. “Guy really played scared, eh?" said 
linemate Steve Shutt. 

Trailing the series three games to none, 
the Bruins were reeling now. and Lafleur 
personally applied the coup de grace Sat¬ 
urday night in Boston. Early in the sec¬ 
ond period Lafleur fed linemate Jacques 
Lemaire for the goal that tied the score 
at one. and it remained that way through 
the end of the regulation 60 minutes as 
both teams forgot about brawling and 
played excellent pure hockey. 

But Lafleur has plans for a holiday on 
the French Riviera, and once the sud¬ 
den death began it was obvious that he 
did not want the Bruins to delay the start 
of his vacation. The Canadiens pinned 
the Bruins deep in their own end, and 
suddenly there was Lafleur skating down 


a wobbling puck along the end boards be¬ 
hind Boston Goaltcnder Gerry Checvers. 

In less time than it takes a French¬ 
man to say Les Canadiens Sont Lit. La¬ 
fleur spotted the ubiquitous Lemaire 
alone at the corner of the goal crease, flat¬ 
tened the rolling puck by covering it with 
the blade of his stick, then adroitly slid 
it to the uncovered Lemaire. Flick'. The 
puck was past Cheevers and into the net, 
and the Canadiens had a four-game 
sweep of the cup finals. Pass the cham¬ 
pagne, s'il vous plait. 

“Any excuses we could come up with 
would be bull.” said Boston Captain 
Wayne Cashman. “It all came down to 
one thing. The Canadiens are so bleep¬ 
ing good!” 

But just how good are these Cana¬ 
diens? Starting with the training-camp 
exhibitions, they played 104 games in 
eight months and lost only 10. Over one 
14-week period they lost only one of 41 
games. They finished the 80-game regu¬ 
lar schedule with an NHL record of 60 
victories, a record of only eight defeats 
and a record of 132 points. In 94 regular 
season and p layoff games they outscored 
the opposition 440 goals to 194. They had 
the leading goal scorer (Shutt). the lead¬ 
ing point maker (Lafleur) and the best 
goaltending tandem (Ken Dryden and 
Bunny Larocque). They have swept the 
last two finals, and their two-year playofT 
record is a remarkable 24-3—they lost 
only to the New York Islanders, twice 
this season and once a year ago. But are 
these Canadiens better than any of the 
1956 through 1960 Montreal teams that 
won five straight Stanley Cups? 

“It’s impossible to rate teams from dif¬ 
ferent eras because you’re talking about 
the old NHL with six teams and the new 
NHL with 18 teams,” says Tom John¬ 
son. who played defense for the 1956-60 
Montreal clubs and now is the Bruins’ as¬ 
sistant general manager. “However, this 
Canadien team has no center as good as 
Jean Beliveau, no winger as good as Mau¬ 
rice Richard, no one defenseman as good 
as Doug Harvey, no one goaltender as 
good as Jacques Plante. But this Cana¬ 
dien team has other things that we didn’t 
have, like great depth and balance. It has 
every element a team needs, and it's the 
hardest-working, best-checking great 
team I’ve ever seen.” 

Bowman agrees with at least the last 
part of Johnson’s assessment. “We’re a 
unique blend of superstars and workers," 
he says. “If you took the 18 most tal¬ 


ented players in the NHL and put them 
on the same team, they could not ac¬ 
complish what we accomplished as a 
team this year.” 

The Canadiens demonstrated through¬ 
out the Boston series that they indeed 
possess marvelous and diversified talents. 
They did not need to resort to highlight 
films to get this message across to the Bru¬ 
ins either, just half a dozen picture post¬ 
cards with italicized inscriptions: 

• Boston’s Terry O'Reilly crashing 
into the boards while his target. Mon¬ 
treal Winger Bob Gainey, speeds on. one 
step ahead of trouble. “We just never 
could catch them'." said O’Reilly. 

• Montreal’s Doug Riseborough. a 
third-line center, standing alone’in front 
of Cheevers and scoring the clinching 
second goal in Game Two. “Someone 
said this was going to be a series of Rolls- 
Royces against Jeeps," said Boston 
Coach Don Cherry, “ but twice now 
we've been beaten by their Jeeps." 

• Montreal Defensemen Larry Robin¬ 
son and Savard and Guy Lapointe stand¬ 
ing menacingly in front of Dryden, their 
sticks reaching from one side of the rink 
to the other. “Our game is to muck 
around the net and hack at rebounds," 
said Cashman. “but with those big de¬ 
fensemen, we never got close.” 

• Montreal’s Gainey, the best defen¬ 
sive forward in hockey, relentlessly back- 
checking Boston Wing Bobby Schmautz 
and deflecting Schmautz’ shot out of the 
rink. “ They're the best-checking team 
in history," said Schmautz. "and Gai¬ 
ney's the key to it all." 

• Bowman, obviously sensing the im¬ 
pending fisticuffs, sending his SWAT 
bunch onto the ice for the final moments 
of Game Two: Robinson (6'3", 210 
pounds) and Bill Nyrop (6' 2". 209) on 
defense, with Pierre Bouchard (6' 2". 
202), Rick Chartraw (6' 2", 210) and 
Yvon Lambert (6'1". 195) as a make¬ 
shift forward line. “ People used to say, 
‘Hit the Canadiens and you'll beat 
them,' ” Bouchard said, "but now we’re 
the biggest team in hockey." 

• Lafleur circling, spinning and firing 
a backhander past Cheevers, making a 
mockery of the Boston Garden banner 
that read: john wensink eats frogs. 
"Guy Lafleur is the best in the world," 
said Shutt. 

Maybe he is. but until the series moved 
to Boston. Lafleur played only a minor 
supporting role in the Canadiens’ two 
victories at the Forum. In fact, the Bos- 
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ton checkers so hounded Lafleur that he 
was unable to unleash a single shot on 
Cheevers in either game, although he did 
assist on three of Montreal's 10 goals. 

Having lost the opening game, the Bru¬ 
ins were desperate for a win in Game 
Two. and for 25 minutes they totally 
dominated the Canadiens. outshooting 
them 11-3 and. over one stretch, not al¬ 
lowing Montreal a shot at Cheevers for 
22 minutes. ‘‘We played as well as we 
could play." Cherry said. But it was not 
well enough. Robinson. Savard and La¬ 
pointe deflected shots, cleared rebounds 
and removed cruising Bruins with solid 
body checks. “They're the key." Cherry 
said. “They could make Washington a 
contender." Waterbug Center Doug Jar¬ 
vis pestered Boston Center Jean Ratelle 
with his eyeball-to-eyeball checking, and 
embarrassed Ratelle on faceoffs almost 
as badly as Ratelle had embarrassed Phil¬ 
adelphia's Bobby Clarke in the semifi¬ 
nals. For all their early domination in 
this game, the Bruins had few good 
chances at Dryden. and they failed to 
score. Then the opportunistic Canadiens 
struck for two goals in five minutes mid¬ 
way through the second period and took 
control of the game. 

Unfortunately. Referee Ron Wicks 
never had any control of the proceedings, 
and in the end the game got out of hand. 
But the muscular Canadiens handled 
that. too. Lafleur and Boston Defense- 
man Mike Milbury had feuded all night. 
In the first period Milbury’s stick acci¬ 
dentally caught Lafleur in the back of 
the head, prompting cries of outrage from 
the Montreal crowd, which considers La¬ 
fleur a god and reacts with loud vocal pro¬ 
tests if he is even touched by an oppo¬ 
nent. In the second period Lafleur swung 
his stick at Milbury after being held by 
him. In the third period, Lafleur. skating 
against Milbury one-on-one. fired a shot 
that hit Milbury on the hip. Cheevers 
charged out of his net and skated at La¬ 
fleur. contending that Lafleur had inten¬ 
tionally shot the puck at Milbury. 
“You’re too good for that sort of thing." 
Cheevers screamed at Lafleur. 

Milbury instantly became a marked 
man for Lafleur's bodyguards. In the clos¬ 
ing moments Bouchard went far out of 
his way to charge the unsuspecting Mil¬ 
bury and knock him down, and a brawl 
erupted. For his part in the melee. Mil¬ 
bury was given a game-misconduct pen¬ 
alty with just 13 seconds to play, and 
because it was his second such penalty 


of the playoffs, he would have to sit out 
Game Three with a suspension. 

If the Bruins thought they could in¬ 
timidate Montreal with physical vio¬ 
lence. the Canadiens put the notion to 
rest by handcuffing most of the Boston 
brawlers during the fracas. Boston 
emerged with only one winner: 5' 8". 
175-pound rookie Stan Jonathan, who 
kept the brawny Robinson in a headlock 
for several minutes. “It was silly of them 
to think they could intimidate us." said 
Savard. Nevertheless, it was then that 
Wensink boasted. "Lafleur won't get out 
of Boston Garden alive." adding. "I'll cut 
the Canadiens' ears off." 

Lafleur didn’t let such talk bother him. 
"I was a little concerned about all those 
threats." he said, "but I wasn't really wor¬ 
ried." He scored the first goal and helped 
set up the next two as Montreal erupted 
for three power-play scores and a 3-0 
lead after the first period in Game Three, 
then scored the fourth goal himself. And 


Wensink? When the Boston crowd 
chanted for Wensink in the second pe¬ 
riod, the Montreal bench broke up in 
laughter. When Wensink did take to the 
ice. Lafleur took the puck away from him 
the first two times he touched it. 

Lafleur's play that night, and his sub¬ 
sequent performance in the final game, 
left even the vanquished Bruins singing 
his praise. "I don’t know how to describe 
this guy except to say he reminds me of 
a guy we used to have—Bobby Orr." said 
Cashman. "He's the class of hockey, the 
best player in the world, and with guys 
like him—like Bobby—when things arc 
tough, they just take it in stride and turn 
it on. He showed all of us what he's made 
of. I’m disappointed he was able to do it 
against us. but I think of all the teams 
that tried to slop Bobby when the pres¬ 
sure was high, and I’ve got to say to my¬ 
self. ‘What the hell, the guy's the great¬ 
est there is, so what are we supposed to 
do about it?’ ” end 


Clarence Campbell passes the cup to interim Captain Savard and injured Captain Yvan Cournoyer 



L.A. COULDN’T MOVE THE MOUNTAIN 

And for that matter, the Lakers couldn't handle Bill Walton's Portland teammates either, the speedier, deeper, better - 
balanced Blazers swarming over Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and stunning Los Angeles in four games by Curry Kirkpatrick 


In the years to come it surely will be re- 
Imembered as the Mountain Man Jam 
or the V (for Vegetarian) Bomb or the 
Sky-Is - Falling-Redbeard-Autographed - 
Screamer. Something like that. But be¬ 
fore the explosive dunk shot that Bill 
Walton put in Kareem Abdul-Jabbar’s 
face—the one he threw right down there 
in the famous goggles—before that mo¬ 
ment becomes blown out of proportion, 
let us consider what it was not. 

It was not a signal that a new pres¬ 
ident of the UCLA Alumni Pivotmen’s 
Association had been chosen. It was not 
a sign of quick and absolute victory in 
this new mano a mano duel. Possibly it 
wasn’t even the decisive play in the Port¬ 
land Trail Blazers’ stunning 4-love de¬ 
feat of the Los Angeles Lakers in the 
NBA Western Conference champion¬ 
ship. What the shot did was proclaim to 
the world that Bill Walton has finally ar¬ 
rived on the same plateau as Abdul-Jab¬ 
bar; that his classically balanced passing 
and rebounding, his quick shots and out¬ 
let bullets, his savage defense and intel¬ 
ligent command of all phases of the game 
are more than enough to match his ad¬ 
versary’s greater offensive powers. The 
play showed that , pro basketball has a 
brand-new Russell-Chamberlain rivalry 
to savor. 

The manner in which wave upon wave 
of Trail Blazers galloped past the Lak¬ 
ers—as if, L.A. Coach Jerry West ob¬ 
served, “a shoemaker had nailed us to 
the floor”—made any extended compar¬ 
isons of play in the middle invalid. But 
Walton's singular bfilliance in the series 
obviously dictated that the Lakers, who 
somehow won 53 games during the reg¬ 
ular season, were not about to play that 
one on five game of theirs all the way to 
the NBA championship. 

Both centers went to great, silent 
lengths to avoid talking about each oth¬ 
er. Walton did say. “It’s no big deal. ... 
I’m excited. As Kareem gets older, he 
gets smarter. Physically he’s in his prime. 
I think he’s playing the best of his life.” 

And Abdul-Jabbar said. “Walton be¬ 
lieves in his talent. He tests his skill rath¬ 
er than using muscle to hang on me. It’s 


a challenge to play against a guy this 
good, on a level above what I go through 
most nights. It’s not so much even win¬ 
ning. It's expressing yourself.” 

After the Blazers had shocked the Lak¬ 
ers by winning the first two games of the 
series at the occasionally Fabulous Fo¬ 
rum in L.A., the situation in Portland 
was this: 9:10 left in Game Three. Los 
Angeles ahead 81-77. Frustrated because 
his 70 points in the two L.A. defeats had 
been to no avail. Abdul-Jabbar had 
turned passer and defender. As a result. 
Walton had been held to eight points. 
But in the next 5:18, his eyes glazed and 
raging as if somebody had spiked his 
kumquat juice with kerosene, the Moun¬ 
tain Man scored seven baskets. He 
banked, he tipped. He soared, he stuffed. 
He hooked right, he hooked left. After 
this reign of terror had subsided. Port¬ 
land had the lead, 93-84. and eventually 
the game. 102-97. 

In the middle of all of this came the 
play which approximately 78 billion Or¬ 
egonians and their grandchildren will 
swear they witnessed long after Walton's 
red beard is down to his toes. Maurice 
Lucas started it by missing a jump shot, 
which he rebounded and threw out to 
Walton in the foul circle. Walton paused, 
roared down the lane and flung himself 
into the air. Abdul-Jabbar went up to 
meet him somewhere north of reality, 
where few mortals dare to tread. 

Boom! A mountain symphony. Incred¬ 
ibly, all of us survived. 

After the smoke had cleared, there was 
Walton waving his fist at Lucas and flash¬ 
ing that peculiar manic grin. There was 
Abdul-Jabbar looking around at the 
scoreboard, the referee, the bench. Any¬ 
where for some help. And everywhere 
but at Walton. 

“I wish I had been on the bench, not 
in the game.” said Portland’s Herm Gil¬ 
liam of the moment. “I wanted to jump 
up. do spin-arounds. do handstands. Bill 
got that look that says he's handling the 
case. That look is scary." 

In all fairness to Abdul-Jabbar, he had 
spent the better part of three games— 
and would spend yet one more^exhaust¬ 


ing himself by bounding up and down 
and all over the court attempting to de¬ 
flect the rafter heaves of Lucas as well as 
those of greyhounds Lionel Hollins and 
Johnny Davis, who had slithered through 
or simply zipped around the pitiful Lak- 
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er backcourt defenders. When Abdul- 
Jabbar ran down. Portland would coun¬ 
ter his weakened offensive efforts by 
placing Walton in front of him. Lucas be¬ 
hind him and two or three or 15 other 
Blazers swarming around him on all 
sides. 

On his own. Walton forced Abdul- 
Jabbar to set up three or four feet far¬ 
ther out than he likes. He also over¬ 
played the dreaded sky hook from the 
left so well that Kareem made only about 
a half dozen hooks in the lane—his bread 
and butter—during the whole series. 



“I don’t think anybody has ever played 
Kareem as well as Bill Walton." Port¬ 
land Coach Jack Ramsay said. "Within 
a team defense.” he quickly added. "With 
a little help frorri his friends.” he meant. 

It is not demeaning the Portland 
sweep—if you are scoring, the scores 
were 121-109, 99-97, 102-97, 105-101 
—to mention that the situation might 
have been different had Los Angeles 
come equipped with a healthy Kermit 
Washington, the powerful forward who 
missed the entire playoffs, and Lucius Al¬ 
len. In the series Lucas destroyed Laker 
Don Ford in points (92-41) and rebounds 
(47-11) while the Blazer backcourt took 
advantage of Allen’s immobility (because 
of a dislocated toe he played sparingly in 
only the last two games) to run wind 
sprints past the Laker guards. 

As his team’s marvelous season dwin¬ 
dled down to its tragic climax. West be¬ 
came touchy any time the Abdul-Jabbar/ 
Walton comparison was brought up. 
"Excluding the big guys, would you want 
our 11 or their 11?" West demanded. “I 
have to feel sorry for Kareem. It’s a ter¬ 
rible burden we put on him." 

Which is to say that Abdul-Jabbar re¬ 
ceived nowhere near the support Wal¬ 
ton enjoyed. Jazzy Cazzie Russell shot a 
bluesy 24 for 62. or 39%. After scoring 
32 points in the opener, swingman Earl 
Tatum died with 23 in the next three 
games, including a new record for Pa¬ 
cific Coast airballs. And defensive “stop¬ 
per" Don Chaney seemed to stop him¬ 
self. frequently by looking bewildered, as 
if he wished somebody would please tell 
him which way Hollins and Davis went 
and when they were coming back. 

The quicksilver Davis, a rookie filling 
in for the injured Dave Twardzik. com¬ 
bined with Hollins for 45 points in Game 
One>and 39 in Game Four. In Game Two 
the veteran Gilliam (known to his mates 
as Trickster) hurled in some unlikely gre¬ 
nades. among which was one outrageous, 
off-balance, high-kicking bank shot that 
barely made it over Abdul-Jabbar’s fin¬ 
gertips to win the game. "Give 'em some 
tricks. Trickster.” his teammates kept 
yelling. 

Though Abdul-Jabbar outshone Wal¬ 
ton statistically—121-77 in points. 
64-59 in rebounds. 15-9 in blocked shots 
as well as 61% to 50%. shooting—Wal¬ 


Abdul-Jabbar outscored Wa/lon in the series but 
Walton made the big shots that counted most 


ton seemed to control every key rebound, 
throw every smart pass and convert ev¬ 
ery big play his team needed. His 23 as¬ 
sists befitted a center who is already a 
legend as a passer. 

In Game One Walton outscored his 
rival 9-2 in the first quarter and out¬ 
played him in the first half when Port¬ 
land rushed to a 61-43 lead that buried 
the Lakers. 

In Game Two. Abdul-Jabbar scored 
40 points to Walton’s 14. but each had 
17 rebounds and Walton had the biggest 
of those after he had forced Abdul-Jab¬ 
bar’s tying-basket attempt in the final five 
seconds to be a fallaway moonball jump¬ 
er rather than a sky hook. 

In Game Three, Walton’s five minutes 
of unrestrained havoc may soon be made 
into a major motion picture starring 
Bruce Jenner. The next day Abdul-Jab¬ 
bar said. “I know Bill is enjoying this. 
It’s not Amsterdam Avenue back on the 
playgrounds, but if he jams a couple I 
got to get the baskets back, so I dunk. I 
like the way the Blazers play. They should 
be national champs." 

In Game Four last Friday night some 
brutal pounding inside resulted in Wal¬ 
ton forcing Abdul-Jabbar to the bench 
with his fourth and fifth fouls late in the 
third quarter. Los Angeles was ahead by 
three points when Kareem had to sit 
down. By the time he returned. Portland 
was ahead by six. The series was over. 

Though Abdul-Jabbar rallied the Lak¬ 
ers to within two points while batting 
away everything the Blazers challenged 
him with inside. Portland won the final 
game the way it had won the others—by 
doing the important little things that 
quick people get away with against slow 
people. 

At the end Walton was not quick 
enough to get to Abdul-Jabbar as the 
Laker center rushed from the floor 
through the howling mob. The two com¬ 
batants had sought each other out and 
firmly grasped hands following each 
game. Now. Walton encountered West 
instead. 

It was Lucas who said, "Jabbar would 
never give up. He’s the most respected 
player in the league because he never 
bows his head. Such great inner strength' 
You may beat his team but you never 
beat him.” 

As he embraced West and jabbed the 
air in the direction of the departing Ab¬ 
dul-Jabbar. Bill Walton understood that 
better than anybody in Portland. end 
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TEACHING 
THEM 
A LESSON 
IN TIMING 

Ex-school principal Tom Sneva waited 
until it counted to break the 200-mph 
mark at Indianapolis by Sam Moses 


T here are always two separate and dis¬ 
parate races at Indianapolis during 
May: one for the checkered flag and one 
for the pole position. But this year there 
was a third race: one for history. Ever 
since Johnny Rutherford went 199.071 
mph in 1973, Indy fans have been lust¬ 
ing for a 200-mph lap. Rule changes in 
1974 set back speeds—although not 
progress—but now technology has final¬ 
ly, officially, caught 200. Tom Sneva, a 
28-year-old former junior-high school 
principal, driving a Roger Penske Mc¬ 
Laren. made history and won the pole po¬ 
sition for this year’s Indy 500 with one 
qualifying lap of 200.535 mph and a rec¬ 
ord four-lap average of 198.884. 

So far, five men have cracked the 200- 
mph barrier, but it is appropriate that 
Sneva’s 200 is the one that counts the 
most, for he paid the most for it. He had 
come within one turn of reaching 200 
last Friday, the final day of practice be¬ 
fore qualifying. He had clicked off a lap 
at 199.9 and was going for 200—and 
making 201, he reckons—on the next 
lap. when he spun coming out of Turn 
Four, nicked the outside wall and slid 
450 feet down the track. His crew worked 
12 nonstop hours, past midnight, to re¬ 
pair Sneva’s car, and on Saturday morn¬ 
ing he went back out and got what he 
was after. 

It’s a little fuzzy who will get credit 
for first exceeding 200. Gordon Johncock 
went 200 during tire tests in March, but 
that was recorded by stop watches, not 
electric timers. Mario Andretti, A. J. Foyt 


and Rutherford, the 1976 winner, all hit 
200 during practice last week, Because 
Andretti was first, he got the history- 
maker treatment at that moment. 

Wednesday had been a hot. sultry day. 
There were about 25,000 spectators in 
the stands behind pit row, contentedly 
drinking beer in the sun. but eager for 
some excitement. During the last, frenet¬ 
ic hour of practice, the time when driv¬ 
ers prefer to run because temperatures 
drop and their engines produce more 
power. Foyt hit 199.956 in his Coyote- 
Foyt. That was all it took to cock the 
crowd, which created a duel for 200 be¬ 
tween Foyt and Andretti—whether Foyt 
and Andretti wanted a duel or not. 

Andretti was on the track as Foyt came 
in to change a spark plug. His back to 
the track, Foyt twisted the plug wrench 
expressionlessly when Andretti’s car 
howled by. As the public-address an¬ 
nouncer said, with anticipation causing 
his voice to rise. “We’ve got a good one 
on Mario, 199.978," Foyt didn’t bat an 


eye: he just kept twisting the wrench. For¬ 
ty-five seconds later, Andretti howled by 
again. “Here it is!” shouted the announc¬ 
er, drawing a whoop from the crowd. 
"On that lap Mario Andretti just went 
200.311!” Foyt may have flinched in¬ 
wardly but he never changed his expres¬ 
sion. never revealed a hint of disappoint¬ 
ment. never paused, just kept twisting. 

Andretti came in, was mobbed as if 
he had just won the 500 and was whisked 
away for interviews. Foyt went out on 
the track, cut a 200.177 with two min¬ 
utes remaining in the practice session, 
pulled back into the pits, went directly 
to his garage and closed the doors be¬ 
hind him. 

Said Andretti afterward: “I was going 
for 200. make no bones about it, but by 
the same token I wasn’t going to scram¬ 
ble to race Foyt for it. If it was going to 
come, it was going to come in my own 
good lime.” 

But the crowd would never have let 
Andretti, or Foyt. ignore 200; their 
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cheers, as much as anything, encouraged 
the drivers to go for it. “It's like an auc¬ 
tion." said Jim McGee. Andretti's crew 
chief. “You start bidding, you get car¬ 
ried away by the excitement, and pretty 
soon you're bidding $25 for something 
that’s only worth about three bucks.” 

Tyler Alexander. Rutherford’s crew 
chief on the McLaren team, is not the 
sort of man to get carried away easily. Al¬ 
exander runs a tight ship; he kept Ruth¬ 
erford in the garage that afternoon and 
let Andretti and Foyt do the bidding. 
Rutherford got his 200 the next day— 
200.624. in fact. That evening he had din¬ 
ner with Andretti, along with their fam¬ 
ilies. The first thing Rutherford said when 
they met in a Japanese steak house was. 
“Whew’ You should have told me. .. 
And he pounded his heart with his fist. 
"Yeah," replied Andretti, “after 198. 
things really get tight, don’t they?” 

Two reasons for a 10-mph increase in 
speeds since last year are a rule change al¬ 
lowing five more inches of turbocharger 
boost for qualifying, and the resurfacing 
of the Speedway. But another reason is 
better equipment; the movement to Cos- 
worth-Ford V-8 engines, begun last year 
by Parnelli Jones, has spread to the Mc¬ 
Laren and Penske teams, which means 
Rutherford, Sneva and Andretti. Of the 
six cars in the first two rows for the 1977 
race, only two will be powered by four- 
cylinder Offy-style engines. Also, there 
were two new chassis this year: Dan Gur¬ 
ney's successor to the 1972 Eagle, which 
was one of the most successful Indy cars 
ever, and the Lightning, by Roman Slo- 
bodynskyj. the man who designed the 
1972 Eagle. Gurney’s new car is a gam¬ 
ble: it is narrow for better aerodynamics, 
and to compensate for the loss of cor¬ 
nering ability inherent in a narrow car. 
the cockpit is offset to the left, which 
puts most of the car’s weight on the in¬ 
side of the turns. Pancho Carter qual¬ 
ified the new Eagle on the third row, at 
192.452 mph. The fastest Lightning was 
the one driven by Bobby Unser. who put 
his on the front row next to Sneva with 
an average of 197.618 mph. 

On Saturday Foyt was the first to qual¬ 
ify—at a disappointing 193.465. But 
shortly after his run, USAC’s tech.com¬ 
mittee discovered that the popofT valve— 
a device that limits turbocharger boost 


to the regulation pressure level—was 
cracked, so the stewards allowed him to 
requalify, since they provide the valves. 
Foyt’s second attempt was only about 
I mph faster than his first and the 194.563 
average left him on the inside of the sec¬ 
ond row. Before Foyt’s second chance 
Al Unser had clocked 195.950 in his Par¬ 
nelli. completing his run in a cloud of 
white smoke after a turbocharger seal 
split; that was good enough for the out¬ 
side of the front row. 

Sneva had qualified early, and his time 
looked formidable, if not untouchable, to 
Andretti and Rutherford. Andretti had 
missed the Saturday practice session 
when his crew discovered a frayed drive 
belt and spent the morning replacing it. 
Because the cars' suspensions have to be 
tuned to the conditions of the track each 
day. Andretti was forced to qualify with 
an untried and, as it turned out. ill-han¬ 
dling car. The best he could manage was 
193.353, which put him on the second 
row, with national champion Gordon 
Johncock and Foyt inside him. 

Rutherford provided the suspense late 
in the day. Earlier he had made three 
laps of a four-lap run at an average of 
nearly 197 mph; that wasn't fast enough 
to beat Sneva. so Alexander waved his 
driver off, planning to try again later in 
the day when the conditions would be 
cooler and faster. (Each car is permitted 
three attempts, if time allows.) The de¬ 
cision was a jaw-dropper; most people 
thought anyone who would wave off a 
197 was plain crazy. But Penske and An¬ 
dretti understood the McLaren decision. 
“You got to gamble." said Penske. 


"That’s the only way you get anywhere 
in this game." "They're going for the 
pole.” said Andretti. “That's what com¬ 
petition is all about.” 

When Rutherford pulled in after his 
first run, he revealed a problem with his 
engine: he wasn't getting enough turbo¬ 
charger boost. So they rolled his backup 
car into line, and at 5:18 p.m. he attempt¬ 
ed to qualify it. The car stalled dead on 
the warm-up lap. "What's wrong with 
Rutherford?" a reporter asked. Ruther¬ 
ford coasted to a stop on the track. "His 
heart stopped." cracked Wally Dallen- 
bach. who had qualified 10th at 189.563. 
With only 42 minutes remaining and sev¬ 
en cars in line ahead of him to get on 
the track. Rutherford could see disaster 
approaching fast. 

In a last-gasp attempt to qualify be¬ 
fore the 6 p.m. deadline, the McLaren 
crew sprinted back to their No. I car. 
Time slowly ran out. with Alexander ner¬ 
vously watching it go on his wristwatch 
and Rutherford sitting on the car. fum¬ 
ing. fidgeting, sighing and cursing the cars 
in front of him. like a man late for an air¬ 
plane and caught in a traffic jam. He qual¬ 
ified Sunday at almost the same speed 
he had- waved off the day before— 
197.325. But he will start 17th in the race 
behind all those who qualified Saturday. 

All week. Alexander had been pooh- 
poohing anything but the 500 itself. "The 
race is the only thing that counts.” he 
had said over and over again. But the de¬ 
cision to go for the pole cost Rutherford 
what was a front-row spot. In the end. 
even the cool Alexander got caught 
overbidding. eno 


Despite crashing the day before, Sneva s McLaren was the only car to top 200 mph in qualifying 







A NIGHT FOR STARS, 
BOTH BORN AND REBORN 

The Jamaican Invitational sparkled with comebacks and coming-outs and. in the 
"Super Century, "a 100-meter field that eclipsed the Olympics' by Kenny Moore 


T here are phenomena that we are not 
meant to describe," said Steve Wil¬ 
liams the day before the Jamaica Invi¬ 
tational Track and Field Meet. Williams 
was speaking of the compressed emotion 
of sprinting, the mysterious uncertainties 
of adrenaline. But last Friday evening, 
as traffic jammed all roads for a mile 
around Kingston's National Stadium and 
the tropic air became thick with expec¬ 
tation, his words encompassed the won¬ 
drous influence a passionate Jamaican 
crowd—35,000 strong—can have on 
runners. Two years ago on the stadium’s 
Chevron track. Filbert Bayi broke the 
world record for the mile in Kingston, al¬ 
most without intending to. Although 
there were no world records this time, 
there were four emotion-lifted races, cli¬ 
maxed by a magnificent 200 meters be¬ 
tween Williams and Jamaica’s Olympic 
champion, Don Quarrie. 

But for a pair of notable absences, the 
meet was first-rate. The most worrisome 
of the nonappearances was that of the 
1972 Olympic intermediate-hurdles gold 
medal winner, John Akii-Bua of Ugan¬ 
da, whose presence would have reassured 
the world that he has not been swept 
away in Idi Amin’s purge of Akii-Bua's 
Lango tribe. Ominously, Akii-Bua sent 
no word at all. 

Such was not the case with the absent 
Alberto Juantorena. Kenya’s Mike Boil 
arrived in Jamaica fresh from running 
the year’s fastest 800 meters, a 1:45.87 


on a cold, rainy night in Eugene, Ore., 
to discover that the Cuban Olympic 
champion had withdrawn. Teammates 
said he had economics exams. Other 
spokesmen said he had aggravated an old 
injury. Finally, a coach admitted Juan¬ 
torena simply wasn’t in condition to con¬ 
tend with Boil. 

The other principals in the 800 took 
the world-record holder’s absence with 
mixed feelings. “If he’s pretty sure he’ll 


lose, what has he to gain?” said Buck- 
nell’s Tom McLean. ‘‘Besides, it’s still a 
tough field, with Boit and Mark Belger 
and James Robinson.” Belger. a Villa- 
nova junior, is a direct, outspoken young 
man. “It ticks me off,” he said. “I ex¬ 
pected Mike and Juantorena to have a dy¬ 
namite race and I wanted to be part of 
it.” Belger then dilated on how the event 
would develop in Juantorena’s absence. 
“Boit will take it out and hit around 51 
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Alter finishing fifth in the 100, hometown hero 
Don Ouarrie ran as ordered and won the 200 

seconds for the 400. No faster than 50 
flat. Watch McLean. He runs the same 
as Boit, not a big kick but a good hard 
drive over that last 300. If you run 51 
for the first 400 no one has a kick. It’s 
just a sustained drive. Me? I’m just in it 
to break 1:46.” 

For his part. Boit revealed something 
of the delicacy of 800-meter pacing. “I 
have to hear the time for 200 meters," 
he said. “If it is 23 seconds, I must quit, 
for I am already ruined; 24 and I must 
float and relax; 25 is perfect; 26 and I 
must go harder. Hearing only the 400 
split is loo late for an adjustment.” 

To avoid the added strain of leading 
the entire race, Boit persuaded Seymour 
Newman of Jamaica to set the pace. A 
friend of Boit's stationed himself at the 
200-meter mark to shout the crucial split. 
Running easily behind Newman and the 
fired-up Belger, the Kenyan heard 
“25.1.” “That was fine.” Boit said later. 
But Newman gradually slowed. The 400 
split was 52.4 for Boil, then in second. 
Newman eased further on the third turn, 
and by the time they reached the back- 
stretch the world record was out of reach. 
Boit launched his drive and pulled four 
yards ahead, but Belger quickly got 
around Newman and pulled up on the 
lean, flowing Kenyan. 

Around the last turn it appeared that 
the powerfully muscled Belger would run 
at Boit. Then, just before the stretch, he 
abruptly stepped off the track. "My right 
hamstring cramped on me before the 



race," he said later. "The trainer said it 
would be O.K.. but with 120 yards to go I 
was out of it. Everybody was kicking and 
I couldn't do anything. So I bailed out." 
McLean rushed through the gap and held 
off Newman for second. Boil’s winning 
lime was 1:44.7, 1.2 seconds slower than 
Juantorena’s world record. “I could have 
gone faster.” he said. McLean ran a life¬ 
time best of 1:45.2. Newman 1:45.3 and 
James Robinson of Berkeley, who had 
been fastest of all in the stretch. 1:45.9. 
McLean had the good fortune to cramp 
after the race was over. Rubbing ice on 
his left hamstring, he said, “I’m in shock. 
I’ve been doing stamina work, laying the 
foundation fora long season. I've done no 
real speed work at all." 

Ed Moses has. The Olympic 400 hur¬ 
dles champion had run the 110 highs only 
twice this season, but blandly predicted 
that he’d have a shot at winning the event 
in Kingston. Because Olympic silver and 
bronze medalists Alejandro Casanas of 
Cuba and Willie Davenport of Baton 
Rouge were in the field, such talk seemed 
inflammatory, no matter how it was said. 
Yet Davenport, for one. reacted cautious¬ 
ly. “Never underestimate anybody,” he 
said. After Moses had blown by everyone 
over the last hurdle and won in 13.5, his 
best ever. Davenport added, “especially 
Ed Moses.” 

Back on the track 55 minutes later. 
Moses won the intermediates in 48.64. a 
second slower than his world record. 
Quentin Wheeler and Wes Williams ran 
smoothly to times of 49.34 and 49.44, but 
the race needed Akii-Bua. “The last time 
I saw him was just before he had to leave 
Montreal because of the African boy¬ 
cott.” said Moses. “He left saying, 'Since 
I won’t be here, you better win it.’ I told 
him I was planning on it.” 

In the 1.500. Bayi returned to a favor¬ 
ite track and to weather similar to that of 
his native Tanzania. But as he has done 
so often, the world-record holder took his 
marks a tired man. He had suffered a 
three-week siege of malaria following the 
indoor season and arrived in Jamaica at 
the end of an exhausting 20-hour trip 
from Italy. After checking in. he and Tan¬ 
zanian teammate Suleiman Nyambui 
wandered down to their hotel’s poolside 
buffet. They sleepily filled their plates 
while behind them spectacular limbo 
dancers, some topless, all astonishingly 

in the 1,500. Scott (center) vowed not to lead 
early. His kick overcame Ovett (left) and Bayi. 



Williams "froze " everyone else to win the 100 


strong and lithe, squirmed beneath flam¬ 
ing poles. Finally Nyambui noticed the 
entertainers. He and Bayi turned from 
the lobster and stared—wide-eyed inno¬ 
cents out of Africa. 

Tired or not, Bayi is a cunning crafts¬ 
man. In what he termed “75% condi¬ 
tion." he controlled the race almost to the 
end. Trading off with Nyambui. he kept 
at the head of the pack, running a slow 
pace of 61.2 and 2:01.6. Behind him was 
University of California Irvine's Steve 
Scott, who was keeping his word. “My 
coach, Len Miller, made me go down on 
my knees and promise that I would not 
take the lead." he said, “at least not for 
the first 800. like I’ve done in all my races 
this year. But I thought the pace would be 
faster. I was sure I’d be with Bayi when 
there was a lap to go, but I thought I’d be 
a lot more tired." 

Another surprised runner was Eng¬ 
land’s Steve Ovett, a finalist in the Olym¬ 
pic 800, running a rare, for him. 1.500 as 
his first race of the year. "The first time 
out you’re simply worried and wonder¬ 
ing. thinking all the time they’re going to 
leave you.” he said. “I ran damn silly tac¬ 
tics, not at all assertive, but the pace let 
me stay close.” 

Bayi bolted with 500 meters left and at 
the gun lap led Nyambui. Paul Cum¬ 
mings of the Tobias Striders. Scott and 
Ovett. The 1.200-meter time was 2:59.3. 
Scott got into third on the final bend, just 
as Ovett began his half-miler's charge. 
Together they swept past the straining 
Bayi and sprinted for the finish. Scott 
won on a good lean. The time for both 
was 3:39.8. Bayi did 3:39.9. 

Scott, who has concentrated on chang- 

continued 
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STAR-STUDDED NIQHT continued 



Boit got a victory, but he missed Juantorena. 


ing his style from an erratic jerky action 
to a more controlled flow, now resembles 
John Walker in his upright final sprint. 
Running his tongue over his little blond 
mustache, he said, “I didn’t know Ovett 
was there until the last 15 meters. This is 
terrific. Now 1 feel I can kick with any¬ 
body.” One who shares that view is Bayi, 
who immediately began pressing for a 
chance to try different tactics. “He asked 
me if I’ll be running in London next 
week,” said Scott. “I can't. I have school. 
But just his coming up to me to talk was 
an honor.” 

The company in which the vibrating 

Jamaican crowd felt most honored was 
that of the sprinters. The 100-meter field 
was deeper than the Montreal Olympic 
final, possessing the now-sound Steve 
Williams and Houston McTear, Cuba’s 
Silvio Leonard, who had run a hand- 
timed 9.9 in Guadeloupe the week be¬ 
fore, and Penn Relays champion Steve 
Riddick, back from a quick junket to Mi¬ 
lan. Olympic champion Hasely Crawford 
was also in the event, which was being 
called the “Super Century,” but he 
looked paunchy and bored. Crawford is 
now a sports adviser to the Trinidad gov¬ 


ernment and enjoys the singular honor of 
having a British West Indies DC-9 named 
after him. Then there was Quarrie, calm 
and dignified, so unlike his manic sup¬ 
porters who filled the stadium. 

As they were called to their marks, 
the sprinters performed their familiar 
routines, shaking out and settling in. 
“Isn’t there always ritual when there’s 
no time for thought?” Williams had 
said the day before. “When you need 
some solace? When things are getting 
out ofhand?” 

Things had gotten out of Williams’ 
hands when he pulled up with a ham¬ 
string injury in the Olympic Trials last 
June. Yet even after his muscle had 
healed, he continued to run poorly. “I 
have been taking care of my education 
[he will receive his degree in telecommu¬ 
nications and film from San Diego State 
this week]. I’m trying to bloom late this 
year, because the World Cup is in Sep¬ 
tember. But I think I’m feeling more com¬ 
petitive, more going-wild competitive. 

“If you do a 100 right,” he went on, 
“that 10 seconds seems like 60. It can be 
like an automobile accident—I’ve been 
in a couple—when time switches to slow 
motion. I remember how it was to come 
out of the blocks, look up and see those 
people in front of me at 50 yards and 
know that I was losing—and I hate to 
lose—and the sensation rose up, and I 
couldn’t stand it and I had to go. And. 
at my own decision, I froze those people 
where they were. My next recollection 
was being in front and through the tape.” 

That was how it used to be for Wil¬ 
liams. But in his indoor races, he hadn’t 
seen anything but receding blurs. “Then, 
two weeks ago at Penn, where I was sec¬ 
ond, I slowed 'em down a little. It might 
be coming.” 

In Kingston there was one false start, 
by Leonard, and as the field returned to 

the blocks the crowd began 10 emir a 

strange high-pitched sound, unlike en¬ 
couragement. simply a tight-throated 
wail. The second start was fair, with 
Crawford and McTear out first. Leonard 
last. Williams started well with widely 
placed steps, his legs not coming parallel 
until 30 yards. At 50. Crawford, McTear 
and Williams seemed abreast. At 80, Wil¬ 
liams moved away and won in 10.26 
against a five mph head wind. Riddick, 
came on to take second from McTear, 
10.31 to 10.33. Crawford was fourth in 
10.35 and Quarrie fifth in 10.40. Along 
the rail on the inside, hurdlers Wes Wil¬ 


liams and James King, both San Diego 
garbage collectors and friends of Wil¬ 
liams, turned to each other. “He’s back.” 
said King. “He’s back.” said Williams, 
and they slapped hands. 

Waiting for the 200, Steve Williams 
lay on the grassy infield. "That race last¬ 
ed long enough to do everything I had 
to do," he said. “That is a lovely feeling, 
to be able to blast again." He thought a 
moment. “Conceitedly, vainly, it seems 
like it was always going to happen. It 
was a matter of time. 1 can run. Of course 
I can. In that light, seeing it unfolding 
was almost anticlimactic." 

He was asked if with a mind that quick, 
all of life becomes an anticlimax, always 
anticipated. “Maybe that's not it,” he 
said. “Maybe in that one day last summer, 
that day of the Trials, I had to bury my 
feelings so deep, I may never be able to 
fully exult again, to shout and leap.” 

Quarrie rested nearby. In the 100. he 
had started well, then gone flat at 30 
yards. A key force behind the meet, he 
had conducted clinics for local boys and 
girls the previous day and constantly cir¬ 
culated among the athletes, seeing to 
travel and housing arrangements. As he 
lay on the infield, runners still pestered 
him about expense money. “I just 
couldn’t go when Steve made his move." 
he said softly. It seemed that there should 
have been a way he could honorably 
avoid the 200, his golden race. If Juan¬ 
torena could be forgiven, why not he? 
Instead, he spoke with his coach. Leo 
Davis. “You are going to run the turn." 
said Davis, his tone allowing no alter¬ 
native. “You are going to pick up the 
stagger on every man there by 60 yards. 
You are going to come off that turn run¬ 
ning tall.” 

And that is exactly what Quarrie did. 
Williams had four yards to make up in 
the stretch and got all but four inches of 

it. Their tims were 20.30 and 20.31. Tor 

minutes, Quarrie was tumbled about 
within a wave of screaming fans. “1 
walked the turn." said a disgusted Wil¬ 
liams. “I could have had it.” He sidled 
and shoved his way through the dancing 
crowd, trying to make his way to Quar¬ 
rie. Finally Williams reached him. put 
an arm around him. Quarrie looked up. 
“I don’t know how I did it," he said. “I 
don’t.” They stood together an instant 
and something passed between them and 
they moved apart, still competitors. 
Quarrie hadn’t been away as long, but 
he, too, was back. end 
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Until recently, I ® 

parachutists have been 

using canopies first envisioned by Leonardo da Vinci. But the 
standard parachute does little more than slow the plummet earthward. Now it 
is possible to fly as well as fall, thanks to the new “square chutes," 
which actually are more rectangular than square and more airfoil 
than parachute. “Bird wings aren’t like cups, and that is all conventional 
parachutes are,” says Domina Jalbert, the 72-year-old engineer 
who created the para-foil. "This design gives a chutist a greater 
glide ratio, and better directional and lateral stability.” The colorful para-foils, 
which use a ram-air principle to maintain their winglike shape, can 
be flown at forward speeds up to 30 mph and are so maneuverable 
that feather-soft pinpoint landings are now the rule rather than the exception. 
Thus, by modifying da Vinci’s concept, Jalbert has realized one of 
da Vinci’s dreams: to allow man to be a pilot as well as a parachutist. 
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O nce each fall he shows up at a sport¬ 
ing club in the Adirondacks for a 
venison dinner and a game of poker. He 
always brings along a couple of plastic- 
bags full of smoked trout. The fish are 
young, sleek trout, and every one of them 
is bigger than the largest old cannibal 
the club members catch. The smoked 
trout weigh a pound and a quarter or a 
pound and a half each. They are brook 
trout—native to the northeastern quarter 
of North America from Georgia to Hud¬ 
son Bay. Once found weighing as much 
as 10 and 12 pounds in certain lakes and 
ponds in more northern waters and in 


damn dumb." Anybody can catch them 
and nobody will catch them without kill¬ 
ing them, and so now you can fish a life¬ 
time in the Northeast and never see a 
brook trout like Flick's. 

When the brook trout began to de¬ 
cline around the turn of the century, it 
seemed as if the new science of fish cul¬ 
ture could reverse the trend. But brook- 
ies have been raised in hatcheries and 
stocked in northeastern waters for near¬ 
ly a century and their numbers arc still 
dwindling. Some waters were lost unin¬ 
tentionally by the introduction of com¬ 
peting species, such as bass and yellow 


DAPPLED THINGS 


God made a splendidly stippled brook trout, but Bill 
Flick created a hybrid that lives longer, grows bigger— 
and, alas, has an equally low IQ by MASON SMITH 


smaller sizes in every cool stream, brook 
trout have now been driven back into lit¬ 
tle creeks and headwaters and remote 
ponds, and are very small or very scarce, 
or both. 

The fish that Bill Flick passes around 
like clam dip are straight out of an old 
guides reminiscences. He doesn't brag, 
but the club members know that these 
aren’t even the big ones. Moreover, they 
know they come from the next property 
up the road. The word is that Rick is 
doing research on brook trout there. 
Works for Cornell. Whole thing fairly 
quiet. 

Brook trout need research, the poor, 
dumb, gorgeous things. When Flick got 
this job with Cornell, he had just spent 
three years surveying all the Adirondack 
waters listed as “inaccessible, unseen" in 
the original New York Biological Sur¬ 
vey, Employed by the state conservation 
department to complete the survey, he 
had flown and paddled and beat his way 
into what should have been prime brook 
trout waters and had not netted a single 
trout longer than 16 inches. He had rare¬ 
ly seen one that had reached three or 
four years of age. 

The trouble is. brook trout can't stand 
fishing pressure. Their recklessness 
makes them unfit for a world with hu¬ 
mans much in evidence. Any worm 
dunkcr can catch them. Flick says it like 
a litany: 'They’re so damn dumb, so 


perch. In most of the remaining waters, 
fish and game commissions gave up on 
the brookie and established the more 
skeptical and phlegmatic species of trout, 
the browns and rainbows. Few recall that 
there was trophy brook trout fishing on 
Long Island once, never mind Maine. 
Fishermen have gradually adjusted their 
expectations, or have had them adjust¬ 
ed. You might see an article in one of 
the sportsmen's magazines extolling the 
early dry-fly fishing in Maine. The au¬ 
thor will be pictured with the usual ex¬ 
pression of simplcmindcd blessedness, 
holding a string of 10 or 20 fish, none 
more than seven inches long. 

If it weren't for the Cornell program, 
even the place where Bill Flick lives and 
works would be just another 40-odd 
square miles of great mountain country, 
high, pure and well patrolled, its price¬ 
less array of sharply differing ponds and 
streams producing about 100 pounds to 
the water-acre of perch, bullheads and 
suckers. Even before Flick it had the best 
brook trout fishing around, because in a 
few places you could pull out seven- or 
eight-inch brookies. Twenty years ago 
the landow ners tried to improve the fish¬ 
ing. They stocked the waters, netted out 
the weed fish, manipulated the water lev¬ 
el to kill the perch eggs, slocked some 
more—but they had no trout like those 
Flick brings to the annual poker game. 

Trout anglers will recognize that 

continued 
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name—Flick. The son of a famed fly-fish¬ 
erman and stream conservationist. Art 
Flick, brought up to hunting and fishing 
and guiding out of a Catskill mountain 
lodge, might well turn up doing what is. 
indubitably, the most important and en¬ 
couraging brook trout research ever done 
anywhere. Bill Flick served in the Army, 
took a B.S. from Cornell and got out¬ 
doors again as quickly as he could on 
the remote-waters survey. Then one day 
he came home from bushwhacking and 
found the grass a foot tall, the washing 
machine broken and his daughters com¬ 
plaining that he didn’t know which of 
them was which, all per usual, plus a 
phone call to return to college. Dwight 
Webster, professor of fishery science at 
Cornell, was proposing that Rick quit the 
conservation department and become 
Cornell’s resident fishery biologist on this 
large and beautiful preserve. 

The Cornell fish scientists watch for 
privately owned waters suited to their re¬ 
search. They need wild ponds and 
streams in which fish populations can be 
manipulated and the fishing controlled 
and monitored. Cooperating groups, like 
the Adirondack League Club, and pri¬ 
vate landowners large and small agree to 
these conditions and pay the fish-re¬ 
search costs in the interests of improved 
fishing and the long-term public benefit 
of turning the decline of the native brook 
trout around. If the arrangement seems 
elitist, the melancholy fact is that no sig¬ 
nificant populations of wild brook trout 
have been preserved in New York ex¬ 
cept in private waters. 

Flick lives in a handsome, umber- 
colored northwoods house with a pine- 
and poplar-shaded lawn. There are Brit¬ 
tanies and beagles and a Labrador in runs 
out back, a flat-water stretch of river and 
a horizon of forested mountains in front. 
Past a gate and down the road there is a 
complete aquatic biology laboratory and 
storehouse of gear—nets, scales, out¬ 
board motors and refrigerators. Up the 
road is a dandy new fish hatchery. And 
in all directions through the high coun¬ 
try there are about 20 ponds, all reach¬ 
able with a moderate amount of jounc¬ 
ing in the Wagoneer through terrain that 
suggests the Rocky Mountain West. At 
each pond an Old Town canoe is invert¬ 
ed on racks under a shelter of just the nec¬ 
essary length and width. There are loons, 
geese, ducks, snipe, otter, beaver, fisher, 
mink; the deer actually get in the way 
along the roads. 


Continuous research in the wild, in 
so many waters, with successive gener¬ 
ations of trout, is unprecedented. Bureau¬ 
cratic, political and budgetary pressures 
are nowhere else so light. The results un¬ 
til now have been published only in sci¬ 
entific journals and offered without fan¬ 
fare to New York. New England and 
Canadian provincial fisheries people. But 
last spring a visitor was given a demon¬ 
stration of what Flick has been doing. 

He was standing on the bank of one 
of the rearing ponds, which the research¬ 
ers had made by damming a small, cold 
tributary of the river. The blackflies felt 
like a hairnet. The visitor put on citro- 
nella but Flick just wiped the flies off his 
head from time to time. He had taken a 
one-piece fly rod from the Jeep, pulled 
line through the guides. He handed the 
rod to the visitor and said. “Cast 
anywhere.” 

The pond was small and murky and 
too warm, and this was midday and noth¬ 
ing was rising. The fly looked idiotic, 
jerked along the surface. For a second. 
The fish was perhaps under two pounds. 
“Hmm,” Flick said. “Cast again.” An¬ 
other pound-and-a-half fish. "Cast 
again." Another. "Hmm. I thought you 
might get one of the big ones." 

The visitor cast and Flick took ofT the 
fish. The point, actually—beyond the lit¬ 
tle snow job—was to illustrate the dif¬ 
ferences between wild and domesticated 
trout and among various strains. Brook 
trout are all so winsomely colored—their 
dark lavender-silver-charcoal sides dot¬ 
ted with bright gold flecks and bright red 
spots circled in blue, their backs cam¬ 
ouflaged green-blue-green, their under¬ 
sides carmine-to-white, their fins clear 
red. hard-edged with white then black— 
that the visitor had been theretofore daz¬ 
zled and had not detected the variega¬ 
tions. Now Flick was draping over his 
thigh the most brilliantly colored brook 
trout the visitor had ever seen, the un¬ 
dersides the brightest carmine—an Ad¬ 
irondack strain from Horn Lake, unusu¬ 
ally slender, living twice as long as 
domestics, shy and wild and not so eas¬ 
ily caught as most, a good trout to main¬ 
tain in some Adirondack waters. 

Next Flick and his visitor caught spec¬ 
imens of two long-lived, heavy-growing 
strains from neighboring watersheds in 
northern Quebec, one very colorful, the 
other almost pallid. Those from the Tcm- 
iscamie River had exceptionally large and 
numerous red spots in very clear halos 


of blue, the gold flecks increasing in size 
and density toward the tad. and pro¬ 
nounced blue-green vermicula'ion along 
the back. The Assimca trout weic «•< pale¬ 
ly silvery, salmonlike and muled as the 
Temiscamies were bright. 

Occasionally, among the smaller fish, 
there was one that flick identified, by 
body conformation mainly, as an exam¬ 
ple of the so-called “domestic” strain. 
This fish is the result of nearly a century 
of artificial selection for fast growth, ear¬ 
ly sexual maturity and survival in the 
hatchery—bred to come to the dinner 
bell. It has a stockier, less streamlined 
shape, putting on weight quickly. It picks 
up normal color when it has been at large 
a while. But the rest of its performance 
in the wild is disappointing. 

Flick throws in a scoop of feed. Nor¬ 
mally this isn’t done, but these trout are 
crowded in the pond pending transfer to 
another recently reclaimed pond, and 
they need a supplement. When the feed 
sinks a couple of feet, the visitor can see 
the fish that did not bite, shadowy box¬ 
ing gloves down there, working out on 
the descending pellets. 

The basic pattern of the experiments 
has been to simultaneously plant finger- 
lings. two or three populations of differ¬ 
ent strains, under certain management, 
fishing and survival conditions, and then, 
by sample netting every spring and fall, 
and by a meticulous record of the an¬ 
gling catch and kill, to follow their growth 
and survival until there is no longer a 
sample to observe. After lunch on this 
warm May day. Flick is going to “pro¬ 
cess” the fish from trap nets that have 
been set for two days on a 200-acre pond. 
He will weigh and measure the trout, re¬ 
cording jaw-tag numbers or identifying 
fin clips, and later will figure out how 
well the various groups have done. 

Rick and his visitor lev themselves in 
the gate, drive the rough, narrow road 
to the open meadows and high pine bar¬ 
rens, through a 60-year-old pine plan¬ 
tation where the trees are blighted and 
the worst are being taken out. Numer¬ 
ous shaggy gray deer, recently wading in 
30 inches of snow, stand or lie among 
the piles of pulpwood and pieces of or¬ 
ange or yellow machinery in the shade 
of the pines. They meet a young woman 
on a thoroughbred horse. Flick stops the 
Jeep to converse. The horse swaps ends 
a few times, tense and slick and dancing. 
They park in the trees and carry tubs 
and scales to a flat-bottomed boat. The 
continued 
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surface water of the pond is almost 72°, 
much warmer than is ideal for this op¬ 
eration. They cross the pond, poke way 
up an alder-bordered inlet in search of 
some cold water for the tubs. Flick push¬ 
es the pail as deep as he can, upside down, 
before letting the air out and the cool bot¬ 
tom water in. 

They go out to the trap net and haul 
the apex of it up to the bow of the boat. 
The net was designed by fish poachers 
on Oneida Lake. Over a few days, three 
or four such nets, properly spaced, will 
take 20% or 30% of the fish even in so 
large a pond. Cruising fish meet a leader 
net rigged perpendicular to shore, follow 
it outward and are led by wing nets 
through the funnel into the apex cage, 
or car. Flick removes the stick propping 
the top and bottom of this space apart, 
hauls the bottom up. unzips the open¬ 
ings in the top and dips out the trout 
with a long-handled net. 

In 1967 this was a terribly poor trout 
pond, full of trash fish with only a hand¬ 
ful of trout. Now Flick is ladling brook 
trout out of it into the tubs, 130 trout, of 
all sizes from five to 19 inches, weighing 
from a 10th of a pound to 2'/j. There are 
a few forage fish gilled in the netting. 
One trout is gilled, too, meaning a tear 
in the net, so Flick gets out his sewing 
kit. Not a single perch was in the net. 

The change in the pond began with 
“reclamation." A barrier dam was built 
on the outlet so that competing species 
couldn't reinfest the pond. The pond and 
all its swamps and tributaries were treat¬ 
ed with a toxicant that kills all the fish, 
trash and trout, then breaks down and is 
dissipated in a few days. Afterward var¬ 
ious strains of brook trout were intro¬ 
duced. along with a forage fish, alewives 
in this experiment. Plantings of domes¬ 
tics, Assinicas, Temiscamies and—the 
bombshell—a cross between the Assinica 
and domestic strains, were given an equal 
start in the freshly reclaimed pond. 

Flick and Webster already knew how 
poorly domestic trout fare in the wild. 
After the second year, they rapidly dis¬ 
appear, whether fished or not. Domestic 
trout are best suited for put-and-lake. 
Earlier hybrids produced by crossing the 
domestic and New York wild strains had 
not done particularly well. But in Assi¬ 
nica Lake and in the Broadback River 
that connects it with James Bay, brook 
trout often live seven or eight years and 
reach 10, even 12 pounds. The Assinica- 


domestic cross was made in the hope that 
the new hybrid would combine longev¬ 
ity with the hatchery-rearing adaptability 
of the domestics. Perhaps the wild blood 
would also produce a trout that impet¬ 
uously gobbles up anything an angler 
dangles in front of it. It may be an an¬ 
thropomorphism. but it isn't an exagger¬ 
ation to call the brook trout ‘‘dumb.*’ 
Even bigger, older brookies aren’t wise. 
There used to be six-pounders in the 
Rangeley Lakes in Maine but the last one 
was taken about 1900. Many of the su¬ 
perb lakes from Ontario to Labrador no 
longer produce big fish. On the Labra¬ 
dor water. Lake Anne Marie, where the 
fishing-camp operator restricts his guests 
to killing just one big trout per party, stu¬ 
dents of Rick and Webster tagged re¬ 
leased trout to see how quickly they were 
recaught, thus forming an idea of their 
numbers and IQ. The first summer they 
tagged 57 trout that averaged four pounds 
and. while they were still tagging, re¬ 
caught 16%. This is with the lightest fish¬ 
ing pressure, over a six-squarc-mile lake, 
in a season of less than six weeks. To any¬ 
one familiar with tag-and-recapture sta¬ 
tistics, the figures are eloquent. Where 
the trophy trout fishing seems so good, 
it isn’t because the trout are numerous. 
Flick can’t hold it back: “It’s because they 
are so damn dumb." 

The Assinica-domestic cross did ex¬ 
tremely well. The hybrids outgrew even 
their wild parents in the new environ¬ 
ment and they survived as long. After 
five years they had produced seven times 
the poundage of the domestics, 2Zi that 
of the Assinicas. In three years of casual 
fishing, the yield was 450 pounds, as com¬ 
pared to 48 pounds of domestic. 68 of As¬ 
sinica and 39 of Temiscamie. 

As usual, the domestics had practically 
disappeared by age three, whereas one 
fish from the original Assinica strain was 
last netted at nine-plus years, a record 
for wild brook trout longevity in New 
York State. When that fish first matured, 
most of its domestic contemporaries were 
dying of old age. at half its weight. 

There is a monkey wrench in here 
somewhere, as might be expected. In 
New York waters, both the Assinicas and 
the hybrids stop gaining weight at around 
age four. The 9-year-old, for example, 
was still just 20 inches long and had fall¬ 
en back from its probable climax weight 
of nearly three pounds to just 2%. Why 
don’t at least the pure Assinicas grow 


larger, as they do up around James Bay? 
Rick thinks the solution is to provide the 
trout with the correct forage fish, but 
which one, or which ones? He would like 
to investigate the food supply of the 
12-pounders in northern Quebec. But 
public money is not available for such 
a project. 

Over drinks and a dinner of sweet-and- 
sour snowshoe hare. Rick sheds some of 
his scientific circumspection—talking 
about fisheries people unwilling to get 
out of their rut and use the available in¬ 
formation, do the extra work it takes to 
maintain wild and hybrid strains. 

"We showed them,” Rick says. “We 
showed them. And they never believed 
half of what we told them, so they made 
the same studies themselves and got the 
same results we said they would, and they 
ignored their results, too. The domestic 
trout isn’t worth a damn. Any way you 
want to figure it—angling yield, gross 
production of fish flesh, results per dol¬ 
lar spent, survival longevity, it doesn't 
make any difference—the wild strains or 
hybrids are five or six times better than 
inbred domestics. And yet they go right 
on stocking primarily the domestics. 
Because it’s easier!" He says “easier" as 
if that were the most disgusting thing 
about it. 

What might be making Flick accen¬ 
tuate the negative is a thundershower 
that has finally cracked down out of the 
humid heat of the evening and kept him 
indoors longer than he intended, cutting 
into that precious last half hour of day¬ 
light. But now he drives again the ranch- 
road tracks across the burn, through 
hardwood forests where the deer have 
the aspect of bums in a city park. He 
pauses where the road is dug into a steep 
hillside along Carry Pond, to look down 
through a space in the foliage and see 
how much surface feeding is going on. 

This is where the brood stock of the 
pure Assinica strain is maintained. Nat¬ 
ural reproduction does not occur in this 
pond, so the population doesn’t go out 
of control. It is fished, but the fish arc all 
returned. There are many brook trout in 
here six and seven years old. 

The pond is dead quiet. Not a rise. 
There are the small disturbances of ale- 
wives feeding, but not the bigger rings 
of the trout. 

Despite the quiet surface. Flick de¬ 
cides to fish; he wants to catch one of 
the big Assinicas. We drive on around 
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the hill and down to the end of the pond. 
Flick lifts the Old Town off the rack while 
the visitor rigs up. 

Flick and his visitor work out of the 
small outlet bay and onto the body of 
the 25-acre pond, the deepest in the area, 
glossily black and still after the rain. It is 
minutes before Flick spots a rise. He ad¬ 
vises the visitor to cast either right or 
left of the widening circle. The trout are 
moving when they break the surface and 
the visitor cannot tell which way this one 
is going. 

The cast falls just outside the ring. The 
big dorsal and then the big square tail 
come very slowly out. on an arc toward 
the fly. When the visitor lifts his rod, the 
line comes toward him and he observes 
that apparently the trout did not want 
the fly. Rick says, “Ummm. I'm not so 
sure you didn’t lake that away just a lit¬ 
tle too soon.” 

They watch for another ring, and then 
others. They land trout of two. 214 
pounds, four or five of them, all heavier 
than brookies normally ever were in the 
Adirondacks. Flick is disgusted. He says 
the big ones are just not feeding. The vis¬ 
itor doesn’t know what attitude to take. 
He knows somebody who would sing the 
Volga boat song over fish like these. Flick 
says, with mock crudity. “Slap it over 
there.” The dude remembers too late that 
the center of the widening ring is not 
the target. “Good cast,” Rick growls. 
“That’s exactly where he was.” 

After a while the visitor takes a look 
at the little dark wet fly. reports. “The 
wings and hackle have been chewed off 
this thing.” 

Rick: “Dudn’ matter. S’perfect. Slap 
it over there.” He is talking around what 
seems an enjoyable pipe. The visitor 
lights a cigar. Suddenly Flick starts strok¬ 
ing hard. He says to put on a streamer. 
The visitor tells him what he has—Grey 
Ghost. Black Ghost. Hornberg. “Dudn' 
matter. Put one on. S’perfect.” They are 
going somewhere full bore. The visitor 
cannot see a rise anywhere. They must 
be heading for a spring hole or the inlet. 
Flick is taciturn, grinning around the 
pipestem. The lights are nearly out. A 
Wilson’s snipe is plummeting, climbing, 
plummeting. The mountains are a dark- 
blue world rim, perfectly reflected in the 
water. The sky has opened, starry. The 
obligatory loon is present. Time is cer¬ 
tainly going to be too short. 

Such fish. After all the human fum- 
continued 
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1977 Ford Granada. Photographed in Garmisch, Germany. 


How did an American Ford Granada 
compare in tests of smoothness and quietness 
of ride with a $ 20,000 German Mercedes? 



Read how German engineers 
rated both cars after 7 days of testing. 


Aerial vieui of cest site in Bavaria, Germany. A Bavarian Highway at dawn: drivers await "staTt" signal from test engineers. 











Sleek profile of the 197 7 Granatin Sports Coupe. 


Test results. 

For 1977, a new Granada was 
brought to Germany for a scientific 
ride comparison with a Mercedes- 
Benz 450 SE (U.S. sticker price: 
$20,689*). The Granada was a stan¬ 
dard production car equipped with 
optional 2 50 CID engine ($ 122.) and 
automatic transmission ($186.). The 
testing was conducted by an inde¬ 
pendent German engineering firm. 

*Excluding taxes, title, destination charges. 

Test 1: Smoothness test. 

To test for “riding smoothness” the 
German engineers drove the Gra¬ 
nada and the Mercedes at various 
speeds over a variety of roads in 
northern Germany, ranging from 
cobblestone to smooth highway. 
Using a sensitive electronic re¬ 
corder, they measured both cars’ in¬ 
terior vibration levels. 

Test results: A thorough analysis 
of the engineers’ data showed that in 
three out of the four test conditions 
there were “no major differences ” in 
smoothness between the Granada 
and the Mercedes. 



Test 2: Quietness test. 

In the next series of tests the cars 
were evaluated for “quietness" of 


ride. Again, they were compared 
over a variety of road surfaces in the 
north and south of Germany, at 
speeds ranging from 30-55 miles per 
hour. A sound meter recorded their 
interior decibel levels on the Inter¬ 
national dBA scale. The test data 
was then sorted by computer. 

Test results: Analysis of the data 
from this series showed that in all the 
tests the Ford Granada consistently 
rode as quietly as the Mercedes-Benz- 

1977 Fuel economy. 

The Granada design-spacious in¬ 
side for full riding comfort, trim 
outside. Of course, gas mileage will 
vary with the kind of driving you 
do, how you drive, optional equip¬ 
ment and your car’s condition. But 
allow yourself to compare Granada's 
EPA mileage ratings with any or all 
of its new competitors. 


EPA Mileage Estimates—'77 Granada 

Engine 

City 

Highway 

200 CID-Manual 

21 

28 

250 CID-Manual* 

21 

28 

250 CID-Automatic" 

18 

23 

302 CID-Manual* 

16 

24 

302 CID-Automatic ! 

16 

22 


“Not available in California. ^Ratings lower in Calif. 


Granada choice. 

It starts with the classic European 
styling and remarkable riding com¬ 
forts that are the hallmark of Gra¬ 
nada—at the very modest base 
sticker price of $3,960* for the 2- 
Door, $4,038* the 4-Door. 

If you prefer an extra accent on 
luxury, rne new Granada Ghia 
should suit perfectly. The base 
Granada Ghia 2-Door: $4,390* 
Ghia 4-Door: $4,4687 

And if youVe looking for a sport¬ 
ing proposition, there’s a Granada 
waiting to take you away: the Sports 
Goupe: $4,471., with optional 
WSW tires $39. ('Excluding taxes, 
title, destination charges.) 

The idea... 

... was to offer American drivers 
classic styling and great riding com¬ 
forts at a sensible price. 

You’ve read what this Granada 
did against a $20,000 Mercedes- 
Benz in Germany. Take a Granada 
test drive of your own and see for 
yourself. 

FQRD 

When America needs 
a better idea. 

Ford puts it on wheels 


Sound level meter and vibration recorder used in ride tests. Engineers prepare cars for “Quietness Tests" 
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BROOK TROUT continued 

bling to grow trout in cement troughs, 
to find the answer is “go wild." It's an 
unexpected responsibility, a second 
chance with which you aren't a bit sure 
you can do better, as if the singer of Bill 
Bailey, Won't You Please Come Home 
got her wish. 

Two years ago New York's Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Conservation 
began to manage several waters with hy¬ 
brids and wild strains, and put special an¬ 
gling regulations on some of the ponds 
so that the fish have a chance to reach 
large size. The DEC brings tanks of ripe 
domestic females to the water, strips the 
eggs from them and fertilizes the eggs 
with milt from pure Assinica and Tem- 
iscamie males. The U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service has set aside a fish-culture 
station to work with wild strains of trout. 

All this is very timely, for a new threat 
to some brook trout populations has been 
disclosed by aquatic scientists. Acid pre¬ 
cipitation. presumably from air pollution 
at some distant point, has brought about 
a drastic decrease in alkalinity in some 
waters in the Northeast. Fortunately, one 
of the strains of trout Flick and Webster 
have been working with appears more 
tolerant to acid waters than domestic 
strains. In fact, eggs from the Temisca- 
mie strain have been sent to Norway; 
the Scandinavian countries have expe¬ 
rienced grave losses in thousands of lakes 
because of increased acidity. 

But brook trout will never be plen¬ 
tiful or large, even in remote areas, with¬ 
out protection. The fisherman who will 
not restrict his gear to fly tackle, or at 
least to artificial lures, who kills every¬ 
thing he catches, who thinks that his li¬ 
cense fee is paying for a high limit and a 
low minimum size, is simply wiping out 
this panoplied trout of the Northeast. Bill 
Flick and his visitor caught and released 
20 big trout that night, in those last few 
minutes of the gloaming, out of a known 
population of less than 200. 

They were feeding late, on midges, 
which were hatching late. loo. perhaps 
because of the storm. The fishermen 
could see them fin out or nose out. again 
and again, only a few feet from the ca¬ 
noe. or sometimes making a V or a wake 
without breaking the surface. Most of the 
time both men would be playing trout at 
once. They would hold each fish a mo¬ 
ment in the water before letting it go. 
like a little toy boat on which they were 
imaginary passengers. end 
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The thinking person’s 
guide to 
slide projection. 

It’s an exciting moment when you can really start 
enjoying the rich, dramatic beauty of your own color 
slides. There's nothing like seeing them projected. 
Which is why you should consider one of the many 
Kodak Carousel projectors. They are available with a 
curved field projection lens for sharper edge-to-edge 
projection. 


They treat your slides gently. 


Every Kodak Carousel projector uses gentle depend¬ 
able gravity to drop each slide into place. They're all 
easy to use. And all now come with the 
Kodak Carousel Transvue slide tray with 
illuminated slide numbers so you can 
always locate a slide, even in the dark. 

Kodak Transvue slide trays make slide 
storage easy, too. 


Different controls for different 
requirements. 




Kodak Carousel projectors are available 
in a variety of models. Many models offer 

remote control slide change—both for¬ 
ward and reverse. Some models give 
you automatic focusing; and some 
models even offer automatic slide 
changing at selected intervals. 

Know what your future options 
can be._ 

Everything from special-purpose 
^ lenses, stack loaders and slide clips, to 
special "presentation aids” for slide-to-tape synchroni¬ 
zation are available for use 
on most Kodak Carousel 
projectors. 

See Kodak Carousel projec¬ 
tors at your photo dealer's. 

The 600H shown is 
less than $115, 

Price » subject I" change «ith<mt imluc 

Kodak Carousel projectors 











Gall bladder operation, 1955: S487 


Gail bladder operation, 1950: $361 


Gall bladder operation, 1960: S660 


Gall bladder operation, 1965: S839 


Gall bladder operation, 1970: SI,397 


Gall bladder operation, 1975: S2.208 














What we can do to change 
the course of medical history. 


Since 1950, the total cost of a 
simple gall bladder operation has risen 
from a national average of $361 to $2,208. 

If the trend continues, it could 
be over $4,700 by the year 1985. 

You can’t afford that and neither 
can we. That's why all of us —doctors, 
hospitals and patients alike —have 
simply got to work together if we’re 
going to hold the line on health 
care costs. 

Together, we have a chance. 

Ways to use health care services 
like we’ve never used them before. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans in many areas, working with 
doctors and hospitals across the country, 
have introduced a number of programs 
that can help slow down the rising 
costs of health care. 

There’s a program available that 
allows qualified patients to be 
discharged from the hospital sooner— 
so they get needed medical service 
and do more of their recuperating at 
home, at far less cost. 

Under another new program, 
some surgical patients scheduled for a 
hospital stay can have lab and X-ray 
tests done as outpatients. Instead of 
spending a $130 day in the hospital 
waiting for test results, the patient can 
return home or even go back to work 
until the results are in. 

A third cost-cutting program 
is encouraging certain kinds of surgery 
to be performed on an outpatient basis. 
Getting the patient back home the same 
day is not only easier on him, it’s 
easier on his pocketbook, too. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans are also working with doctors' 
review committees to help make sure 


that the medical care people are getting 
and paying for is the kind they really 
need. It's a cooperative effort that’s 
saving us all millions of dollars each 
year. And we’re also working with 
various planning agencies to help make 
sure only needed services are available. 

What you can do to help. 

The closer you watch every 
health care dollar, the less increase you 
may have in the rates you pay for health 
care coverage. Ask for—and use—the 
cost-cutting programs we've described 
here. 

Because only if doctors and 
hospitals realize that you are as vitally 
concerned as we are—and they are — 
will these programs be offered and used 
on a widespread basis. 

You can also help by joining the 
more than 90 million people who 
subscribe to not-for-profit Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans. We annually 
return over ninety cents of every' dollar 
paid in for the health care of our 
subscribers, and never cancel a single 
person because of a poor health record. 

If you’d like to know more about 
what we're doing to hold down costs, 
and what you can do to help, write 
Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680 for our 
free booklet, "How All of Us Can Help 
Each of Us Hold Down Health Care 
Costs.” 

Together, we could change the 
course of medical history. 

Blue Cross 
Blue Shield. 

All of us helping each of us. 






THE INNER 
LIFE OF 
A WEALTHY 
WARRIOR 

Behind the guise of Brahmin gentility 
lurks Peter Fuller, wade-in brawler 
by MELVIN MADDOCKS 


O n the night of Jan. 29. shortly af¬ 
ter 10:30 p.m.. one millionaire 
climbed into the ring at Boston's Hynes 
Auditorium to spar with another million¬ 
aire. The first was that slightly bored phi¬ 
lanthropist. Muhammad Ali. who was 
donating his presence. The second mil¬ 
lionaire. Peter Davenport Fuller, who 
was suffering from anything but bore¬ 
dom. had bought almost $20,000 worth 
of tickets to distribute for the worthy 
cause of the evening, the Elma Lewis 
School of Fine Arts of Roxbury. 

As always, Ali looked like an actor su¬ 
perbly impersonating a fighter. The hand¬ 
some. unmarked face, the years of con¬ 
secrated ego building, the mystique of 
being champ—all combined to create a 
marvelous theatrical illusion that Louis¬ 
ville poor boy Cassius Clay had. in fact, 
been born to wealth and a special 20th- 
century breed of aristocracy. 



He inherited money and makes money, but Fuller doggedly seeks his one fulfilling moment of combat 


In the other corner. Fuller, a Harvard 
man whose father had been governor of 
Massachusetts and had left an estate of 
$12 million, looked like everybody’s idea 
of a failed club fighter, a supernumerary 
straight out of Rocky. As he did the oblig¬ 
atory shuffle and neck-loosening head 
wobble, it was hard to believe that here 
was a man who had belonged to the Al¬ 
gonquin Club; served as state chairman 
for the American Cancer Society; sat on 
the boards of Boston College and Bos¬ 


ton University: and bred horses on his 
200-acre farm in North Hampton. N.ll. 
(including the most famous last-place 
horse in history. Dancer's Image, disqual¬ 
ified winner of the 1968 Kentucky 
Derby). Or that he owned a Cadillac 
agency that looked more like an elegant 
art museum, with sculptured ceilings, 
chandeliers, polished mosaic floors and 
reproductions of a Rembrandt, a Monet, 
a Renoir and a Reynolds on the walls. 

At 53 years old—outweighed by 43 
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pounds, outrcached by eight inches, mis¬ 
matched by almost 20 years—what was 
this broken-nosed Boston Brahmin do¬ 
ing, not only climbing into the ring with 
The Greatest but looking as if he actu¬ 
ally wanted to fight him? For a moment 
the crowd that had come to see Ali puz¬ 
zled over how to respond to this mood 
of, well. war. Then Ali. the clown who 


leaves an audience laughing at his 
straight man. turned the scene into farce 
with a mock battle speech: “I've never 
wanted to w r hup a man so bad as I want 
to whup this man.. . Old man, if you so 
much as dream of laying a hand on 
me-” 

To the Ali-watchers. it all added up. 
Here was a rich man's ego trip—a fan¬ 


Having missed a shot at Marciano. Fuller fought AH. and was dismayed when the champ held back 


tasy staged by a Walter Mitty who could 
afford to pay for his own scenario. On 
the other hand, here was Ali. not about 
to be upstaged. 

After waltzing for a couple of parody 
rounds—fiercely swishing the air. land¬ 
ing a tender blow now and then—Ali 
talked to the people maybe four rounds' 
worth, which may put his priorities these 
days into fairly accurate perspective. He 
advised the young to enter college in¬ 
stead of the ring, and he seemed to mean 
what he said. 

The hungry fighter that night was in¬ 
deed the man born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. Fuller speaks a kind of Ivy 
League Unglish that keeps drifting into 
street talk, or possibly the other way 
around. The only speech delivered after¬ 
ward. in private, went like this: “Hey. 
baby doll, if I'd known it was going to 
be like that. I'd have flown down to Flor¬ 
ida. gotten a gorgeous tan. lifted a few 
weights to bulge the muscles and just 
posed." 

Instead. Fuller had trained for almost 
two months. He was up in the morning 
during the most grueling of winters, do¬ 
ing roadwork. He ground out sit-ups on 
a wrestling mat in the basement of his 
Georgian brick house. He boxed at Vio¬ 
nic's Gym. 

It has become the custom to speak ca¬ 
sually. drolly about the athletic escapades 
of middle-aged men. One hears the 
poised voice of George Plimpton, mas¬ 
terful at self-deprecation. But a middle- 
aged jock climbing into a ring to com¬ 
pete. not just against a younger man but 
against his younger self, can play as trag¬ 
edy as well as comedy. 

The story of Peter Fuller begins with 
a gentleman named Jackie Martin, who 
was in Fuller’s corner against Ali. In the 
days when Hollywood was making real¬ 
ly execrable fight movies, Jackie would 
have been played by Mickey Rooney. 
Now 65. he is a former featherweight, 
round and bouncy with irrepressible 
hopes, and a mouth bom to say. “You 
can go all the way. kid." 

One June day in 1945. Jackie was 
standing dn a corner with a cabdriver 
continued 

The triumph ol owning a Derby winner was brief 
when Dancer's Image was disqualified in 1968 
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WARRIOR continued 


friend near Boston’s Copley Square when 
a figure on a bicycle went tooling past. 
A T shirt, surrendering to muscle at a 
ripped seam, revealed arms, shoulders 
and a torso of the sort Jackie was dis¬ 
posed to admire. But what really filled 
him with awe. as he recalls it, was The 
Leg. One khaki pant leg was rolled up to 
reveal a calf of mythical proportions— 
17 inches, to be exact. 

Jackie hopped in his friend's cab and 
overtook the bicycle rider, who told him 
sure, he'd like to be a fighter, why not? 
He also said his name was Peter Bond. 

Shortly before his first fight, he con¬ 
fessed that his name was Fuller. Jackie 
asked him if he was related to Sammy 
Fuller, a pretty fair fighter from east Bos¬ 
ton. The press knew better, and soon the 
sports page headlines and stories were 
full of references to “Ex-Governor’s 
Son,” "Slamming Socialite” and "Clout¬ 
ing Croesus.” 

The ordinary fight fan with a sense of 
what is appropriate expects a blucblood 
boxer to dance in the style of Gene Tun- 
ney—lots of grace, lots of art and sweet 
science. But from start to finish, Peter 
Fuller was a wadc-in brawler, a body- 
pounder not too worried about collecting 
two punches for every gut thump deliv¬ 
ered. In fact, he has the sort of face that 
seems designed for slugging and being 
slugged: craggy brows, deep-set eyes, 
high cheekbones, a square jaw that 
thrusts out to meet the nearest fist. Even 
before he was a fighter he looked like a 
fighter. 

An opponent who lost a fight to 
Georges Carpentier by hitting the Or¬ 
chid Man when he was on his knees pro¬ 
tested that the Frenchman had fought 
from such a low stance it was hard to 
tell whether he was kneeling or crouch¬ 
ing. This was the Fuller style. Fuller was 
a wrestler before—and after—he became 
a boxer. Critics with classical standards 
in both sports said he boxed like a wres¬ 
tler and wrestled like a boxer. 

Doing a little of both. Fuller took his 
first Boston fight in the presence of Ar¬ 
thur Fiedler and other friends of boxing 
and of his father, and went on to win 
the New England Golden Gloves title in 
1949. The only other amateur heavy¬ 
weight in his class around New England 
was a comer named Rocky Marciano. 
Students of fighting styles looked forward 
to a bout between these two attackers. 


They were favored to meet in the finals 
of an elimination tournament organized 
by Boston's Barnum, Sam Silverman, 
who was still around to promote the Ali 
exhibition. But on the way, Marciano was 
upset by an otherwise forgettable fighter 
named Bob Girard, whom Fuller then 
knocked out. 

Not long after he won the New Eng¬ 
land Golden Gloves, Fuller’s progress 
was stopped by Coley Wallace, a formi¬ 
dable puncher perhaps best remembered 
for playing the title role in The Joe Lou¬ 
is Story. By all accounts, Wallace gave 
his man an awesome beating. But then. 
Fuller took a beating even when he was 
winning, so he kept on fighting. In Ful¬ 
ler’s scrapbook, there is a stop-motion se¬ 
ries from one of his last fights which the 
Navy heavyweight champion, Don Lee. 
a southpaw, won on a technical knock¬ 
out. The photographer caught the loser 
at the moment those 17-inch calves were 
letting him down slowly, like collapsing 
hydraulic lifts. 

Fuller’s record shows 50 wins in 55 
bouts, with 30 knockouts. In all. he fought 
six years—a long time for an amateur, 
and an awful lot of fighting for a rich 
man’s son who was indulging a whim. 
And during most of these six years Ful¬ 
ler was also wrestling. He had begun 
wrestling as a teen-ager at Milton Acad¬ 
emy. He was captain of the wrestling 
team at Harvard, where his yearbook re¬ 
ferred to him as “the almost-legendary 
Peter Fuller.” In 1948 he made a kind of 
footnote to sports history by almost mak 
ing the Olympic teams in both boxing 
and wrestling. Henry Wittenberg, the 
man who beat him out in wrestling, went 
on to win a gold medal. To go along with 
his 1949 Golden Gloves title. Fuller won 
the New England AAU wrestling cham¬ 
pionship in 1950. 

Between these two "warrior sports,” 
as he likes to think of them, it would 
seem as if Fuller did nothing but fight 
throughout his 20s and with a passion to 
win that kept him punishing mind and 
body as if his life depended on it. Every 
possessed man has a nice reasonable ex¬ 
planation for his demon. On a wall of Ful¬ 
ler’s living room hangs a charming por¬ 
trait of him at the age of seven or eight, 
painted by Augustus John. Here is an ide¬ 
alized child—a golden child. But until 
he was six or so the child had been a cel¬ 
iac case, incapable of digesting a normal 


diet. He lived on high-protein mufiins, 
lactic milk, ripe bananas and homemade 
cottage cheese, three meals a day, day 
after day. The millionaire's son's stom¬ 
ach protruded like that of one of the 
starving children of the world. A snap¬ 
shot shows him sitting on a tricycle— 
large, expressionless eyes staring out of 
a semi-invalid’s face. Those once-and-fu- 
ture 17-inch calves were two spindly 
sticks in white stockings. At night he had 
to be carried upstairs to bed. 

Fuller’s theory on Fuller is that when 
his health began to return, he built him¬ 
self up into a youthful Charles Atlas as 
an act of overcompensation. But the the¬ 
ory fails to explain why he didn’t be¬ 
come a weight lifter, for instance, or a 
home-run slugger, with shoulders like 
Jimmie Foxx’, or a decathlete. Why must 
physical fitness mean striking power? 
Why must competitiveness translate as 
combat—until the measure of health or 
manhood for a 53-year-old is to step into 
a ring with the heavyweight champion 
of the world? 

At this point the theory turns in the di¬ 
rection of father. The late Alvan T. Ful¬ 
ler was that most dreaded of acts for a 
son to follow': a self-made man. Alvan T. 
began working at the age of 16 in a rub¬ 
ber factory: in the evening he repaired 
and sold bicycles. To advertise himself, 
he raced his product. His style was to 
start out slowly and win by coming from 
behind. And he was a winner on the 
track, as he was to be a winner almost ev¬ 
erywhere else. 

By the lime he was 18 Alvan T. was 
running the bicycle business full-time. At 
21 he imported the first automobiles to 
enter the U.S. through the port of Bos¬ 
ton: two Dc Dion Voiturettes. In 1903, 
when he was 25. he became the first au¬ 
thorized Packard dealer in America and. 
shortly after, the first Cadillac distributor. 
He is credited with inventing the trade- 
in and the time payment—two customs 
without which American motorists could 
hardly have survived. In 1910 he was de¬ 
scribed as the world’s biggest automobile 
dealer, and then, just as he had moved 
on from bicycles to cars, he went on to 
other things. 

The ex-factory worker, ex-bicycle rac¬ 
er came along at a time when the Bos¬ 
ton Brahmins were ripe to be gate¬ 
crashed. and he entered that circle. He 
married Viola Therese Davenport, an op- 
continued 
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All his life he's been a tough competitor. 
To him. second best isn’t good enough. 

But his happiest moment came last week 
when his 11-year-old daughter beat him at chess. 

He's a special kind of man. 

A diamond is for him. 


To give you an idea of diamond values, the piece shown is available for about S240. Your jeweler 
can show you other fine diamond jewelry starting at about $200. De Beers Consolidated Mines. Ltd. 






W can't make college any easier on the student. 

But this Father ’s Day we may be able to make it easier on the father 



The Johnnie Walker Black Label Father's Day Scholarship Contest. 

As a first prize we'll pay the entire cost of a college education for anyone you choose, up to 
$40,000. (Second prize is a $4,000 scholarship. Eleven third prizes of $1,000 scholarships. Take any prize in cash.) 
Use the coupon on the opposite page to enter, or get an entry blank at any participating restaurant 
or merchant. For Dad, this can satisfy the tojugKest college entrance requirement of all. Money. 
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JOHNNIE WALKER® BLACK LABEL 12 YEAR OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD N Y 
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Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch 

YEARS O V OLD_ - 





I Tocntcr fill in ihc official entry form-clearly hand 
printing your name addrccc and your answer-, to all 
three questions (Or, on a 5 * K plain piece of paper, 
clearly hand print your name address and answers to 
the three questions on the official entry form l 
The answers to these questions may be found by loots 
ing at the labels on any bottle of Johnnie Walker Klack 
Libel Libels may be obtained bv requesting same 
from Libels PO Box 7 Pound Ridge N Y 1057O 

mailed ,1.. separate envelope Ma.Ln Minn« Walkci 
KUk Libel Contest PO Box 3500 New Canaan 
Conn OftS43 Entries must be pint marked bv June 35 
1077 and received by June 30. 1977 
3 Winners will be determined in random drawings 
from among all correctly answered and eligible entries 
conducted by VI P Service Inc an independent tudg 
mg organization whose decisions are final, and will he 

3 hirst Prize The c i nt of a four year college education 
tor the w inner s child or anyone the winner chooses, up 
tea limit < >1 $50,000. or $40,000 m cash to be paid in one 
sum. or S3.500 quarterly per year over a period of four 
years Payments will begin November I. 1977 
Second Prize $4.000 in cash to be uscdlifsoelcctedby 
the winner i toward the cost of a college education for 
the winners child or anyone the winner chooses 
I! Third Prizes Si .000 in cash to be used (if so elected 
by the winner i toward the cost of a college education 
for the winner s child or anyone the winner chooses 
Prize w inners will be required to execute an affidavit ol 
eligibility and release 

5 Prizes arc non transfcrable — only one prize toa fam 
ilv and no substitution for prizes except as stated 
The odds of winning will be determined by the number 
of correctly answered entries received 

All 13 prizes (valued at $55,000) will be awarded 
Local, state and federal taxes if any. are the responsi 
bihty of winners 

6 Contest open to residents of the United States 
Employees and their families of Somerset Importers 
Ltd their advertising agencies, liquor wholesalers and 
retailers, and VI P Service Inc arc not eligible 
Contest void in Missouri Pennsylvania, Utah and 
Virginia, and wherever prohibited or restricted by law 
All federal, state and local laws and regulations apply 

7 ENTRANTS MUST BE OF LEGAL DRINKING 
ACE UNDER LAWS OF THEIR HOME STATE 
AS OF MAY 1 1977 

' A list of winners will be furnished, two months after 
the close of the contest, to anyone whosendsa stamped 
sell addressed envelope to Johnnie Walker Black Label 
Winners list PO Box 34 P.Kind Ridge N Y 1057ft 
Please do not send entries to this box number 
9 The Official Entry form may not be reproduced 
NO PURCHASE REQUIRED 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 
To enter look at the labels on any bottle of Johnnie 
Walker Black Label Scotch Whisky and then answer 
the three questions listed below 
I Johnnie Walker Black is bottled in what city in 

Scotland’Answer _ 

? Johnnie Walker Black is Answer _proof 

3 Johnnie Walker Black Label Scotch Whisky is (circle 
correct answer) I ft 13 years ..Id 
Mail vour completed entry form to 

IOHNNIE WALKER BLACK LABEL FATHERS 
DAY SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
PO Box 3500 
New Canaan Conn 06S43 
I certify that I am of legal drinking age under the laws ol 
my home state as of Mav I 1977 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY_ 

STATE_ZIP_ 


WARRIOR continued 


era singer who had made her debm at 
the Boston Opera House in 1909 in the 
title role of Lakme. getting generally fa¬ 
vorable reviews (“a soprano of range and 
brilliance”). He began to collect paint¬ 
ings—the originals of the Rembrandt, the 
Renoir, the Monet, the Reynolds that 
now hang in his son’s showroom. 

Around 1912. with the bicycle sprint¬ 
er’s speed that he had brought to other 
activities. Alvan T. turned to politics. He 
supported Teddy Roosevelt, running as 
a Bull Moose Progressive. In 1915 he was 
elected to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives—the only Progressive in 
that body. A year later he became a Con¬ 
gressman. breaking the rules of the club 
almost immediately by criticizing con¬ 
gressional committees as costly and in¬ 
efficient—a “barnacle upon the ship of 
stale.” In 1920 Alvan T. became lieu¬ 
tenant governor of Massachusetts, then 
governor in 1924. History can be as un¬ 
just as the people who make it. The one 
thing most people remember about Gov¬ 
ernor Fuller is that acting upon the rec¬ 
ommendation of a committee headed by 
Harvard President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
he found no reason to stay the execution 
of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927. 

Peter Fuller remembers his father as a 
born leader—a fiercely independent man 
of compassion and principle. In fact, ev¬ 
erything Peter Fuller wanted to be. And 
why not? Alvan T. succeeded at all he 
tried, and still had time to take his son 
to Yankee Stadium to see the second 
Louis-Schmeling fight. 

At Milton Academy the wrestling 
coach. Louie Andrews, used to put his 
arm around Fuller and say. "Peter, you 
can do it." And Peter did it. When he 
was a marine during World War II. box¬ 
ing for a base championship against a 
Navy contender, a marine major with a 
swagger stick told him. "We expect you 
to win. Fuller." And Peter won. But in 
the end. the father figure for Peter was fa¬ 
ther. He regards it as no coincidence that 
he never lost as a wrestler, and only once 
as a boxer, in the presence of Alvan T. 

After he quit boxing. Fuller managed 
fighters, among them Bob Woodall, an 
Air Force champion, and Tom McNee- 
ley. who. as a I0-IO--I underdog, was 
knocked out by Floyd Patterson in To¬ 
ronto in 1961. 

In 1954 Fuller attended a Belmont 
paddock sale and bought a mare named 


Michikee. Six days later she won a race, 
and he was hooked. In three years he ac¬ 
quired a racing stable of 18 horses. Final¬ 
ly there came what should have been a 
climax to a 14-year search for a cham¬ 
pion. When Dancer’s Image won and 
then lost the 94th Kentucky Derby be¬ 
cause Butazolidin. an anti-inflammatory 
agent, was found in the colt’s urine. Ful¬ 
ler responded like a fighter. He went to 
court and spent three years and SI 50.000 
on appeals. Yet even in the Derby win¬ 
ner's circle there had been a curious re¬ 
serve to the expression on Fuller's face— 
a "this is not quite it. cither" look. Even 
at best, it seemed, managing prizefighters 
and owning horses was only winning sec¬ 
ondhand. 

The years passed and Fuller dabbled 
more or less profitably in Florida real es¬ 
tate ventures while the Cadillac agency 
continued to hum along, selling around 
1.800 new Cadillacs a year. There w as al¬ 
ways something to do. There always had 
to be something to do. Fuller bred prize 
Guernseys. He served as treasurer of the 
Fuller Foundation. He had eight chil¬ 
dren—seven daughters and a son Peter 
Jr. In 1974 he intended to run as an in¬ 
dependent candidate for father’s old job. 
governor of Massachusetts, then myste¬ 
riously changed his mind for "intensely 
personal reasons.” “Thus far I feel that I 
have been very fortunate." he wrote in 
his 25th-annivcrsary class report for Har¬ 
vard. “but I also feel strongly that al¬ 
though I've had what I consider an ex¬ 
citing and interesting life to date, perhaps 
the best or worst is still to come." 

Fuller weighs the same he weighed 25 
years ago—191 pounds—though he be¬ 
lieves he has shrunk an inch, to 5' 9". 
Until five years ago. when he injured his 
right shoulder, he wrestled a couple of 
limes a week in the wrestling room he 
gave to Milton Academy. He drinks 
goat's milk. He is a teetotaler and has 
never smoked. He is always in shape, al¬ 
ways ready—for what? 

There is a vague, baffled feeling here 
that life has not stood still for a wade-in 
fighter who is looking for a showdown— 
one winner-take-all confrontation. Ho 
volunteered as a marine paratrooper in 
World-War II. but despite character ref¬ 
erences from then-Governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts Leverett Saltonstall ("a boy of 
initiative, courage and great energy ... a 
chip off the old block ... will make a 
continued 
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WARRIOR continued 



Don't be pennywis 
sound foolish. 



t ing what you pay for. And since most of 
them look pretty much alike from the 
outside, some people buy strictly on 
price alone. But by paying a few pennies 
less, they actually get a whole lot less 
for their money. 

With TDK, you get consistent 
quality. Inside, our famous TDK tape 
records all your music, across the entire 
sound spectrum, with virtually no 
distortion, coloration or dropouts. 
Outside, our cassettes themselves are 


checked over and over again to give you 
jam-proof, reliable performance. Even 
economical TDK D (Dynamic) 
cassettes regularly outperform many 
other brands on the market today- 
even some that cost more. 

Sure, TDK D cassettes cost more 
than off-brand “cheapies”. But on the 
other hand, they keep you from being 
pennywise and sound foolish. Look 
for them in the red, orange and black 
striped package. 

§TDI< 


TDK Electronics Corp. 755 Esstgate Blvd., Garden City. N.Y. 11530. In Canada: Superior Electronics Industries, Ltd. 



The first authoritative 
biography, by the poet's namesake 
cousin and his wife 

Kahlil Gibran 

HIS LIFE AND WORLD 

By Jean and Kahlil Gibran 

$12.50 at all bookstores 

New York Graphic Society 

Boston, Mass. 02108 / A Time Incorporated Company 


Relieves Tormenting Rectal Pain 
And Itch, Helps Shrink Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 

...Due to inflammation. Gives prompt, temporary relief 
from such burning itch and pain in many cases. 

The burning itch and pain caused by Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 

inflammation in hemorrhoidal tissues tients reported similar successful re¬ 
can cause much suffering. But there is suits in many cases. This medication is 
an exclusive formulation that in many available at drug counters everywhere, 
cases gives prompt relief from this itch under the name Preparation H'. 

and pain. It helps shrink swelling of There’s no other formula like Prepa- 

such tissues caused by inflammation. ! ration H. Ointment or suppositories. 


fighiing marine”), Fuller was turned 
down because he had flat feet and a weak 
ankle, and never saw combat—a disap¬ 
pointment he still can taste. He never got 
to fight Rocky Marciano. When he final¬ 
ly got to fight Ali. he was made the stooge 
of a tin-can act. 

The point is, if the Derby and the gov¬ 
ernor’s race didn’t work out, they didn’t 
count in the same way either. Despite 
all those Cadillacs and all those horses 
and all that money, despite the family 
(eight children plus one grandchild and 
two dogs on the Christmas card), despite 
the Fuller name as civic leader on the 
very best of letterheads, despite whatev¬ 
er they teach an English major at Har¬ 
vard. what you do or do not do with 
your body at the moment of combat is, 
and always has been, the measure for Ful¬ 
ler. If a man wins, preferably, or at least 
if he survives, goes the route, nothing 
else matters. If he doesn’t, nothing else 
matters either. 

In Fuller’s wallet are two well-worn 
talismans: his old boxing license, with the 
identification picture of the young Peter 
Fuller, and a much-folded piece of pa¬ 
per containing quotations, written in his 
own hand, from Henry V. Prince Hal 
had been a son eclipsed by his father. 
Prince Hal had come into his own at the 
Battle of Agincourt: 

He that outlives this day, and 
comes safe home. 

Will stand a-tiptoe when this day 
is named. 

Deeds, feats, honor, fortitude—the ar¬ 
chaic words still wave banners inside Ful¬ 
ler’s head. It will never be enough that 
he is a gentle, complicated man who has 
suffered as his father never suffered, just 
because he is his father’s son. It will nev¬ 
er be enough that he has led a decent 
life—that he has passed the tests he (and 
his father) would consider meaningful, 
as successful businessman, good family 
man. public-spirited citizen. 

When he was a boy, his father used to 
say to Peter. “I feel sorry for you. You’ll 
never know the pinch of economic ne¬ 
cessity.” But it is more than just that. 
What Peter Fuller really has never 
known—what he was looking for in his 
quixotic meeting with Ali—is the one 
perfect chance to prove himself. Until 
his dying day he will be Prince Hal wait¬ 
ing for his Agincourt. end 
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Reading between the lines of the 1976 Tax Reform Act-. 
Its impact on personal estate planning. 



"If your assets are held in 
joint tenancy with your husband 
or wife, watch 
out for double 
taxation." 


"The new tax law may seem to favor joint 
tenancy for passing property to a spouse. 
But don't be trapped into double taxation, 
which can be especially severe if your 
estate exceeds a sum of S400,000," sug¬ 
gests Jim Louden, Assistant Vice President 
in Trust Legal. 

Suppose a husband places his assets in 
joint tenancy with his wife. Upon the death 
of the husband, it is no longer necessary to 
prove each spouse’s contribution to the ten¬ 
ancy. Code Sec. 2040(b) states that only half 
the assets in joint tenancy are taxed in the 
husband's estate if the joint tenancy is be¬ 
tween spouses, if it is created after December 
31,1976, and i/(here's the rub) the creation of 
joint tenancy is reported as a gift. 

The new unified tax rate schedule pro¬ 
vides that gifts are to be taxed basically at the 
same rate as estates, with a possible result of 
no tax savings whatsoever. Even worse, all 
the joint tenancy assets are then included in 
the surviving co-owner's estate to be taxed 
again—a double taxation. 

This double taxation can be avoided by 
leaving your assets in a trust administered 


by experts. For an estate of $400,000, a trust 
could mean a tax savings of $59,000; for an 
estate of $1,000,000 it could mean a substan¬ 
tial savings of $141,000. 

Make sure you're doing all you can to as¬ 
sure financial security for your family. Talk to 
your attorney and the Trust Department ex¬ 
perts at First Chicago. Call or write Chick Olson, 
Planning Counselor, Trust Department, (3121 
732-4305, The First National Bank of Chicago, 
One First National Plaza Chicago, 60670. 


The 


First National Bank of Chicago 

Chicago's Bank w* 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


THESE PEOPLE DON’T HORSE AROUND 



Among America’s prestigious sporting events, 
none takes up as little time as the Kentucky 
Derby, which is usually over in two minutes. 
As an occasion for network television cov¬ 
erage—CBS carried it from 1951 to 1974, 
ABC the last three years—the Derby presents 
a problem: the broadcast rights stipulate that 
the show must last an hour. Those who have 
to cope with filling 58 minutes of non-racing 
air time often feel as if they are trying to put 
a saddle on a mouse. 

But the network's challenge is trifling com¬ 
pared to the one taken on by two Louisville 
stations, WHAS-TV, a CBS affiliate, and 
WLKY-TV, an ABC outlet. Between them 
they carry B'/j hours of coverage from the 
track on Derby Day. Each station goes on 
the air at 11:30 a.m.. with WHAS. which has 
been doing Derbies for 25 years, staying on 
until 6:30 p.m. and WLKY until six. 

It is something of a surprise that the sta¬ 
tions get into the Kentucky Derby. Of all tele¬ 
vised sporting events, none would seem to 
have stronger reasons for imposing a local 
blackout, since Churchill Downs has almost 
inexhaustible crowd capacity. This year 124.- 
038 paid between SIO and SI20 to see Se¬ 
attle Slew win, and they bet an average of 
S7I each. From the wagering alone, the track 
grossed SI.115.750: when admission, conces¬ 
sion. parking, program and souvenir profits 
are added in. the Derby makes the Super Bowl 
and World Series seem like slim pickings. And 


those profits would almost 
certainly be fatter if Louis- 
villians were not able to sit 
at home and see all the 
action. 

Even though promot¬ 
ers understandably love 
blackouts, they are anath¬ 
ema to television, which 
hates to miss an opportu¬ 
nity to pick up more view¬ 
ers. Until Congress legis¬ 
lated against blackouts of 
all sold-out pro football 
games, most NFL contests 
were not televised in the 
cities where they were 
played. Baseball and NBA 
playoff games have been 
blacked out from time to 
lime. The Indianapolis 500 is not shown in 
that metropolitan area until 24 hours after its 
conclusion, and the promoters of the Atlanta 
500 black out the state of Georgia for the 
event. Even last week's WCT tennis cham¬ 
pionships were not shown in Dallas, where 
they took place. The Derby not only does 
not black out ABC’s telecast of the race, but 
it also allows the entire day’s festivities to be 
shown on not one, but two stations. For such 
privileges, it might be assumed that WHAS 
and WLKY pay a very high price. In fact, 
they pay nothing. 

Lynn Stone, the president of Churchill 
Downs, says, "There isn’t any doubt that our 
television coverage on Derby Day is unique 
in American sports. When we worked with 
CBS it allowed its affiliate. WHAS, to do Der¬ 
by Day. When we signed with ABC. it agreed 
to the same deal for WHAS and added its 
local station, too. From the track’s viewpoint, 
we haven’t noticed any ill effects. Maybe there 
are some, and we have overlooked them." 

Racing fans certainly haven't Overlooked 
the two Derby Day telecasts. In the late morn¬ 
ing and early afternoon hours, it seems that 
everyone not on his way to the track is look¬ 
ing at a TV set. According to the ratings. 
WHAS. which in l976outdrew WLKY three 
to one on Derby Day. has attracted as many 
as 170.000 viewers from a population base of 
900.000. The total may actually be far high¬ 
er. because the ratings do not account for peo¬ 


ple watching in hotels, at bars or at parties in 
private homes, which would seem to account 
for most of the populace early on Derby Day. 
Although the prices for commercials are no¬ 
where near those charged by the networks, 
the money does roll in. A 30-second spot ear¬ 
ly in the WHAS telecast costs $150. and there 
were 27 of those in the first hour. As the day 
goes on, the scale goes up to $175. $225. 
$350, then to $800 for the Derby itself and 
back to $300 for the wrap-up show. 

Chuck Hall, 48. is the writer, producer and 
director of WHAS’ Derby Day show, an as¬ 
signment he has had since Proud Clarion won 
in 1967. Beginning on the Sunday before this 
year's race. Hal) pul in 8}'A hours of work 
over a six-day period. He wrote a 46-page 
script, made certain that all the major prep 
races leading up to the Derby had been ac¬ 
quired on an exclusive basis for his station 
and then struggled with the logistics of keep¬ 
ing almost 50 people and tons of equipment 
on the move at Churchill Downs. 

"What usually takes five minutes on a nor¬ 
mal day requires 25 on Derby Day," Hall says. 
"You can’t use trucks or golf carts. The tal¬ 
ent and technicians must become foot sol¬ 
diers. This year minicams helped us. We start 
planning the show early in February, and by 
the time the Derby is over I figure we have 
put in enough hours to add up to a solid month 
of work. Our aim is to cut down on the yak- 
yak as much as we can. and we do that by mak¬ 
ing more than 70% of our show live.” 

Among the better pieces of yak-yak this 
year was an interview with ABC News’ co-an¬ 
chor person Harry Reasoner, who was asked 
how it felt to work with America’s most fa¬ 
mous newswoman. Reasoner answered, "It 
must be almost post time." Another interview 
was with Hall of Famer and Derby regular 
Stan Musial, who was asked what he was do¬ 
ing in Louisville. “Looking for bats." said The 
Man. 

“The main thing you have to remember 
about doing the Derby for a station in Lou¬ 
isville is that you can’t fool anybody.” says 
Hall. “They know too much. We slick to the 
Derby, to its great history and its spectacle. 
The people here know that the Derby is a one- 
of-a-kind phenomenon." 

So. too. are WHAS' and WLKY’s non-stop 
broadcasts. end 
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Get the color 
right away...and right! 


1 j 



Actual sue picture. 



Kodak instant 

cameras and film ^ 


Imagine. Now you not only get the color right away, you get 
color by Kodak. Bright and vivid, crisp and clear. In pictures that 
come to life—in minutes—right before your eyes. 

If you’re using the motorized Kodak EK6 instant camera, the 
picture emerges automatically. If you're shooting with the EK4 
camera or The Handle" Kodak’s brand-new lowest-priced instant 
camera, a few turns of a little crank will deliver a clean, dry print 
smoothly into your hand. Every print is protected by a textured 
Satinluxe" finish. 

All three cameras are easy-to-load, and feature automatic 
exposure control and electronic shutter. 

Prices start at less than $40. See your photo dealer for a 
complete demonstration. 

Price is subiect to change without notice Note Kodak instant cameras use only Kodak instant print him (PR 10). 













The efficiei 
of The Nev 


More efficient use of space than before. 




More ease of maintenance than before. 
More mileage than before. Because 
efficiency is important. And Chevrolet 
wants to bring you more* 


Comfort, room and quiet? Of course 
But-efficiency? 

Well, we think The New Chevrolet will change 
your perception about what to expect in six- 
passenger cars. 

Because it is comfortable. It is roomy. It is quiet 
But remarkably, it is also efficient, 

More mileage. 

A nifty little book published by the U.S. Government—the 1977 
EPA Guide for New Car Buyers—reports that The New Chevrolet, 
equipped with automatic transmission, has mileage estimates 
of 22 mpg highway, 17 mpg city with its new standard Six; 

21 mpg highway, 16 mpg city with its new available 305-2 V8. 

Both are noticeable improvements over last year's standard 
engine. 

Remember though, your mileage may vary depending on 
how you drive, the condition of your car, and how it is equipped. 
Also, EPA estimates for California are lower. 


More rear seat leg room and more head room.- 

While taking up less room in the world. The New Chevrolet 

actually manages to provide more leg room for your rear seat- 

passengers, and more head room for everyone. 

Not only that, but the added head room helps make it 
easier to get in and out of The New Chevrolet- 


Now that’s 


'All comparisons relate to the 
1976 full-size Chevrolet 






















icy 

i Chevrolet 
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CP 

We know that quick, easy servicing is 

important to you So we've given The New 
Chevrolet an engine diagnostic terminal 
that helps make 35 electrical checks, 
quickly and easily Also, a Freedom 
battery that never needs water 
or scheduled maintenance 


Five more cubic feel. 

Based on the U S. 
Government estimates 
ot intenor vehicle size-as 
reported in the 1977 EPA 
Guide tor New Car Buyers 
-that's how much more 
room The New Chevrolet 
has compared to the 
older style, full-size cars 
still being offered by our 
nearest sales competitor 
And no one needs to tell 
you how important 
interior room is to your 
comfort 


lore like it. 


More trunk room. 

Thanks once again to its more 
efficient design. The New Chevrolet 
also gives you more trunk room 
A whopping 20.2 cu ft. in the Sedan. 
Also, more enjoyment. 

It's increasingly important for aH 
cars to be more efficient In their 
use of materials. In their use of 
natural resources But that doesn't 
mean they should be dull. Or 
spartan. Or boring. And The New 
Chevrolet isn't. As your very first 
test drive will tell you. 


• MORE INNOVATIONS. 

• WORE HEAD ROOM. 

• WORE REAR SEAT EEG ROOM. 

• MORE TRUNK ROOM 

• MORE MILES TO THE GALLON. 

• MORE CORROSION PROTECTION. 

• MORE EASE OF ENTRY AND EXIT 

• MORE EASE OF MAINTENANCE. 

• MORE VALUES FOR YOUR MONEY 


The New Chevrolet has a 
shorter fuming circle 
Making it more manage¬ 
able in tight spaces, 
more manageable 
m city traffic 
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PALL MALL GOLD 100 s 
The great taste of fine 
Pall Mall tobaccos. 

Not too strong, not too light. 
Not too long. Tastes just right. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
Lower in tar than 
95% of all cigarettes 
sold. De-tarred but 
not de-tasted. 


PALL MALL RED 
with a filter. 

America’s best-tasting 
king-size cigarette... 
made to taste even 
milder with a filter. 


19 mg. "tar". 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec 76. 
18 mg. ‘lar. 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec. 19 . 
. 7 mg. “tar. 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Decisions...decisions... Make your decision 


PAI1MAII 

rjXTHy Mil n 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 







baseball / Kent Hannon 


Benched from the bench 

Flamboyant Braves owner Ted Turner tried to put a stop to his team's 16-game 
losing streak by becoming a manager. He lost one more and his seat in the dugout 


I I was College Night at Atlanta Stadi¬ 
um last Friday, and a raucous crowd of 
20,000 turned out, not so much to watch 
the last-place Braves perform as to see if 
that eternal sophomore, Atlanta owner 
Ted Turner, would do what he had done 
in Pittsburgh two nights earlier—put on 
a uniform and manage his team. 

Not since the days of Connie Mack 
had an owner prowled the dugout call¬ 
ing his own shots during a game, but Tur¬ 
ner had been desperate. After all, his 
team had lost 16 games in a row. 

There are sanctions against such a dual 
role. Baseball Rule 20-E. which wasn’t in¬ 
tended to apply to a case like Turner’s, 
forbids an individual from managing a 
team in which he owns stock, because it 
might result in a conflict of interest. But 
Turner is an impetuous sort who pays lit¬ 
tle attention to rules or higher authority. 
When he decided that the best way to 
stop the Braves’ streak was to relieve 
Dave Bristol of his duties and put on the 
manager’s cap himself. Turner consulted 
neither National League President Chub 
Feeney nor Baseball Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn. 

“Take 10 days off,” said Turner after 
summoning Bristol to his Pittsburgh ho¬ 
tel room. “I'm seeing too many long 
faces. We’ve got to take the pressure off. 
You go scout the farm system. I’ll man¬ 
age the team." 

“You’re crazy.” said Bristol in reply. 



-4s a skipper Turner did little except talk 


"but go right ahead. It’s your team." 

Although managers in Japan are some¬ 
times given leaves of absence for prayer 
and meditation, Bristol had no interest 
in establishing that practice in the U.S. 
Feeling thoroughly humiliated, he head¬ 
ed home to Andrews. N.C.. where he 
could ride his horses and not have to say 
what he really thought about the affair. 

Turner reminded those critical of his 
decision that he. too, has been humili¬ 
ated—by the Braves’ pathetic play. He 
had sat still during a similar period of in¬ 
eptitude last season, when Atlanta start¬ 
ed out 8-5 under Bristol, just as it had 
this year, only to lose its next 13 in a 
row. And so. though he has no more man¬ 
agerial savvy than might be expected of 
a millionaire TV executive whose two 
sons play in the Little League. Turner 
put on a gray Atlanta road jersey with 
No. 27 on the back and led the Braves 
onto the field Wednesday night against 
(he Pirates. 

At 38 he still looked young enough to 
pass for a major-leaguer—an aging vet¬ 
eran. perhaps, like the erstwhile ace of 
the Braves’ pitching staff. Phil Nickro, 
who is just a few months younger than 
Turner but undoubtedly feels a good deal 
older after beginning this season with a 
0-7 record. But there was something 
about the awkward manner in which Tur¬ 
ner ran wind sprints, the long, prema¬ 
turely gray hair straggling from beneath 
his cap and his thin Howard Hughes-type 
mustache that revealed him to be an im¬ 
postor. Even Connie Mack, a good play¬ 
er in his day. had the sense to put on a 
dark suit and a straw hat once he settled 
in as owner-manager. 

By the crudest of fates. Pittsburgh 
brought a 10-game winning streak into 
Three Rivers Stadium and. needless to 
say, the Pirates were anything but daunt¬ 
ed by the unfamiliar figure in the At¬ 
lanta dugout. The final score was a re¬ 
spectable 2-1. but the loss extended the 
Braves’ streak to 17—the fourth longest 


of all time and w ithin six of the major 
league record. During the defeat Turner 
did nothing more dramatic than run out 
to the third-base coach’s box to confer 
with Vern Benson about pinch hitters. 
Yet by the next morning, sports pages 
all over the country had made Teddy 
Ballgame. as Ted Williams often referred 
to himself and as the Atlanta writers now 
call Turner, big news. That brought Fee¬ 
ney. an old adversary, into the fracas. 

When Turner purchased the Braves 
last year from a group of absentee own¬ 
ers known in Atlanta as “the Chicago 
12." he quickly turned a moribund fran¬ 
chise into one of the liveliest in either 
league. He dreamed up zany promotions, 
including motorized bathtub racing, and 
even took part in a mattress-stacking 
contest. 

More important than these antics was 
Turner's unrestrained presence in the 
stands. He could nearly always be found 
in the same seal on aisle 105. right be- 
enntinued 



till Chub Feeney. Bowie Kuhn hushed him 
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BASEBALL continued 


hind the Atlanta dugoul, keeping a close 
eye on what was happening on the bench. 
He was constantly yelling things like 
“awwrright!” and “not too shabby!”—a 
mode of speech that can be described as 
Southern bebop. He autographed every¬ 
thing but the fans' hot dogs, and he 
learned from the players how to keep a 
chaw of Red Man going for nine innings. 
Though the Braves finished last in the 
Western Division, attendance rose by 
300,000, and Turner became a local hero, 
the most visible fighter in the battle to 
change Atlanta’s image as a sports loser. 

All this was fine with Feeney. It was 
Turner’s poker games with his players, 
his rushing to the plate to greet home- 
run hitters and his plans for illegal in¬ 
centive bonuses that had to go. This sea¬ 
son Feeney and Turner had already 
clashed over the Braves’ instant-replay 
screen on the center-field scoreboard, 
which umpires charged was being used 
more and more frequently to question 
their judgment on close calls. When Fee¬ 
ney learned of Turner’s latest caper, he 
read him Rule 20-E over the phone and 
told him to get out of the dugout. 

On Thursday, with Benson running 
the team and Max Leon providing three- 
hit pitching, Atlanta won a 6-1 victory 
over Pittsburgh that halted the losing 
streak but established a dubious new 
standard for managerial instability by 
giving the Braves three different field 
leaders in as many days. Nonetheless, the 
scene in the locker room afterward ri¬ 
valed that of a World Series winner. 

“Let’s play again right now. We’re 

hot," aid Outfielder Jeff Burroughs. 

wielding one of the bottles of champagne 
he had ordered up for his teammates. 
“Geez, it sounds like Christmas.” said 
Turner, lugging in a case of cold beer for 
his boys. “The war is over.” 

Buoyed by the apparent success of his 
shakeup and still hoping to manage again. 
Turner returned to Atlanta and appealed 
Feeney’s ruling to Kuhn, another nem¬ 
esis. Kuhn has tried to suspend Turner 
from baseball for a year because of his 
“tampering” with Outfielder Gary Mat¬ 
thews, now of the Braves, while Mat¬ 
thews was still playing out his option with 
the San Francisco Giants. Turner ap¬ 
pealed his suspension—a decision is ex¬ 
pected within the next few days—which 
was the only reason he was in a position 
to make his move last week. 

To the delight of the early arrivals 
among the College Night crowd. Turner 


walked onto the field wearing old No. 
27. He took batting practice, booted a 
couple of ground balls at second base and 
then was called to the dressing room to 
read a telegram from the commissioner. 
It said in part: 

“Given Mr. Turner’s lack of familiarity 
with game operations. I do not think 
it is in the best interest of baseball for 
Mr. Turner to serve in the requested 
capacity.” 

Turner quickly telephoned Kuhn, 
whom he refers to as “the Big Chief.” 
and asked, “How am I supposed to get 
the experience?” 

“In the stands, like the other owners.” 
said the Big Chief. “Why can't you be 
like everybody else?” 

“Because I’m in last place.” Turner 
said. 

Obviously there had been nothing fun¬ 
ny about the Braves' predicament before 
Turner made his quixotic decision. At¬ 
lanta pitchers had given up 48 runs dur¬ 
ing one three-game stretch that included 
a 23-9 drubbing by Cincinnati in which 
the Reds scored 12 runs in a single in¬ 
ning. But the sad situation turned into 
low comedy once Turner, who by his own 
admission tends to act and talk before 
he thinks, took over. 

In fact, somebody ought to compile a 
little red book of quotations from Own¬ 
er Ted. It would surely contain some of 
his best from last week, which included: 

“If you can’t do anything else, make a 
lot of noise.” 

"Turning around the Braves is like 
Mission Impossible.” 

“It [his managing) ean't hurt us. It's 

going to help us in the long haul. I’m 
learning things. I'll be around for 30 
years, until I go to the great baseball di¬ 
amond in the sky. If there’s reincarna¬ 
tion, I’m coming back as a player.” 

“1 bought the Braves for two reasons— 
to get an autographed ball without plead¬ 
ing for it and to get good seats.” 

Turner is probably right that his she¬ 
nanigans did not hurt the Braves on the 
field. And they certainly paid off at the 
gate. On Friday night, before that healthy 
crowd of 20,000. Atlanta lost when Ken 
Reitz of the Cardinals broke up a score¬ 
less battle in the ninth with a three-run 
homer. On Saturday. Bristol was rein¬ 
stated as manager. He had done no scout¬ 
ing, and said he merely hoped he still 
had the respect of his players. The Braves 
lost again, giving them a 9-24 record— 
the worst in baseball—and leaving them 


l6‘/i games behind the division-leading 
Dodgers. Yet on Sunday afternoon there 
were 40.000 fans in Atlanta Stadium to 
see what would happen next. Surprising¬ 
ly. the Braves won 15-12. 

"1 still predict we’ll have a World Se¬ 
ries here in five years.” said Turner. 

Chances are that either Turner will 
have his Series or he’ll have installed him¬ 
self as the cleanup hitter by then. 


THE WEEK 

tMay 8-14) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


A I \A/PQT A PP arenl| Y theGunfight 
ML VVlD I at the KC Corral is over. 
After American League President Lee Mac- 
Phail fined eight Rangers and two Royals for 
participating in a May 7 brawl, the teams met 
peaceably three times last week. Not even the 
appearance of Joe Louis, who threw out the 
first ball on Friday, could set things off. The 
decision went to KC two games to one. but 
not before Gaylord Perry came off the can¬ 
vas to four-hit the Royals 2-1. The only spar¬ 
ring was verbal as the Royals predictably ac¬ 
cused Perry, who entered the game with a 
1-4 record and a 6.67 earned run average, of 
throwing spitters. The Rangers responded by 
down-playing Jim Colbom’s pitching after he 
no-hit them 6-0. and Colborn agreed (see 
box). For the week, neither team had much 
oomph. Texas going 3-4 and KC 2-4. al¬ 
though the Royals did beat Ranger Pitcher 
Bert Blyleven for the first time in seven de¬ 
cisions, 4-3. 

Both Minnesota (4-1) and Chicago (5-1) 
had far better ciout and remained, surpris¬ 
ingly. the division’s one-two punch. Off to 
their fastest start since 1970. the Twins have 
five regulars hitting over .300. which was to 
be expected, and are third in the league in 
pitching, which nobody would have predict¬ 
ed. Dave Goltz. Jeff Holly and Ron Scheu- 
ler each got his second win of the season as 
Minnesota stayed in first, despite having 
played almost two-thirds of its games on 
the road. Meanwhile, the White Sox. who 
scored the third-fewest runs in the league 
last year, kept up their astounding hitting. 
In an 18-2 shelling of Cleveland. Jim 
Spencer got his first career grand slam and 
tied a club record held by Shoeless Joe Jack- 
son, Carl Reynolds and Tommy McCraw by 
batting in eight runs. Jorge Orta homered 
and drove in three runs to beat Texas 6-3. 
and Chet Lemon became the first American 
Leaguer this season to get five hits in one 
game, pacing an 8-3 win over Cleveland 
with three singles and two doubles. The 
pitching wasn't bad, either. The White Sox 
continued 
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Nobody Else Like You Service. 
We stole the idea from your mother. 


We can't do all she's done for you. 
But at The Equitable, our whole 
approach to life insurance is built 
around the same idea of caring. 

We call it Nobody Else Like You 
Service. 

When an Equitable Agent plans 
your insurance program, he or she 


plans it around your specific needs 
and goals. 

Nobody else's. 

And when you buy insurance 
from The Equitable, you know 
you’ll always have an 
Equitable Agent available to 
answer your questions. And 


to plan for your family's needs 
Wherever you are. 

We call that a lifetime of Equitable 
service: Nobody Else Like You 
Service. And we think it's a 
\ sound, sensible idea 

Crulnn^icl But why not? Look who 
fcUUITABLfc] we sto i e , t f rom . 


Nobody Else Like You Service 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, N.Y., N Y 







BASEBALL continued 


allowed three runs in each of five straight 
games. 

After losing 12 of 14 on the road, in¬ 
cluding 10-4 and 9-3 thrashings by their fel¬ 
low expansionists in Toronto. Seattle (2-5) 
flew home to face red-hot New York and 
got its first series sweep by scores of 5-2 
and 8-6. “It's out of a storybook." said Yan¬ 
kee Reggie Jackson. “David and Goliath. 
Good for baseball." Then David reverted to 
form, as big bad Boston took two straight 
from the Mariners. Oakland (2-3) dropped 
to fifth as Shortstop Rodney Scott's error 
set up one of their losses. Owner Charlie Fin¬ 
ley did little to help his team’s future when it 
was determined that he had illegally cut rook¬ 
ie Tommy Sandt's pay before shipping him 
to St. Louis in the spring. After a grievance 
hearing. Sandt was declared a free agent. Now 
Finley must compensate St. Louis, probably 
with another player. 

California’s week (4-3) was more upbeat. 
Frank Tanana predicted he would throw a 
shutout, then did it. setting down Baltimore 
6-0 for his fifth win as Bobby Bonds. Don 
Baylor and Ron Jackson hit successive hom¬ 
ers. Nolan Ryan defeated KC 6-1 for his I Ith 
career two-hitter. To shore up their shaky 
bullpen, the Angels reacquired Reliever Dave 
LaRochc from Cleveland He arrived just in 
time to save a game for Don Kirkwood. “I 
was more nervous than the first game I 
pitched here as a rookie," LaRoche said. The 
next day rookie Gil Flores showed he was 
nerveless. Checking in from Salt Lake City, 
where he had been hitting .333. Ccnterfielder 
Flores moved into the Angels' leadoff posi¬ 
tion and got their only three hits in a 3-0 
loss to New York. 

MINN 21-11 CHI 20-11 KC 17-15 TEX 15-14 
OAK 16-16 CAL 14-19 SEA 11-26 

A I PA QT ® oston (3-2) was up on 
ML LMO I its luck when Fred Lynn 
returned to the lineup for the first time since 
suffering an ankle injury in spring training. 
On the first pitch, he homered. On his sec¬ 
ond trip to the plate, he homered again. And 
that was not all of the Red Sox’ good for¬ 
tune. Jim Willoughby threw seven innings of 
scoreless relief and George Scott hit a home 
run to beat Seattle 7-5. Still. Lynn's return 
was the best news for Boston. "Fred came to 
me and begged to play." said Manager Don 
Zimmer. "I didn't want him to. I didn’t think 
he was ready. Shows what kind of a manager 
1 am." 

Before the season began, even some Bal¬ 
timore players did not think the Orioles had 
a ghost of a chance of contending, but the 
standings are no mirage. And the league's best 
pitching is no illusion, even if Jim Palmer 
lost 7-5 to the Angels after taking a three- 
run lead into the eighth inning. It turned out 
the blame belonged to Manager Earl Weav¬ 
er. “I told him in the fifth my neck hurt." 


Palmer said. "It was his decision to keep me 
in." Weaver's decision to stay with Pat Kelly 
had happier results. Kelly went 9 for 19 with 
five RBIs as the Orioles took three of five. 
The sole Oriole mishap occurred when Pitch¬ 
er Scott McGregor was hit on the lip by a bat¬ 
ting-practice grounder. The wound required 
six stitches, and necessitated the removal of 
McGregor's mustache. "It'll take a year to 
grow back." said McGregor. 

New York (3-2) had its weekly blowup. 
This time Manager Billy Martin fumed over 
the absence of a third catcher at a time when 
the Yankees had an open spot on their roster 
and was fined $2,500 for his outburst. Thur¬ 
man Munson backed up Martin, saying. "If 
you think I can catch 155 games, you're cra¬ 
zy." Munson's substitute. Fran Healy. who 
has caught six innings this season, was not 
heard from, but General Manager Gabe Paul 
was. Defending his decision to call up Out¬ 
fielder Del Alston, who was hitting .338 at 
Syracuse, instead of Catcher Elrod Hendricks. 
Paul said. "If we have to depend on a player 
hitting .105 [Hendricks], with the kind of tal¬ 
ent that has been provided, we are indeed in 
bad trouble." The Yankees played like it. 
though, committing five errors in an 8-6 loss 
to Seattle before Ed Figueroa and Don Gul- 
lett beat the Angels 3-0 and 4-1 with com¬ 
plete games. 

Toronto (2-3) First Baseman Doug Ault 
played a scene right out of Rocky. Felled by 
a warmup throw over the right eye. which re¬ 
quired two stitches, he arose to swat a three- 
run homer as the Blue Jays beat Seattle 10-4 
Toronto also got punch from the left side of 
the infield, where Bob Bailor stepped in for 
the traded Jim Mason at short and went 8 
for 18. and new Third Baseman Roy Howell 
went 4 for 12 and starred on defense. The 
Blue Jays’ main failing was pitching. Reliev¬ 
er Jerry Johnson's wild delivery allowed the 
winning run to score in one game, and four 
members of the staff permitted 20 hits in an¬ 
other. In a 13-3 loss to Minnesota, the only 
time Toronto retired Rod Carew in six trips 
to the plate was when he dislocated Pitcher 
Chuck Hartenstein’s thumb with a smash 
back to the mound. 

Detroit (3-3) rookie Dave Rozema beat 
Milwaukee 9-1 the week after Brewer Man¬ 
ager Alex Grammas had said Rozema's fast¬ 
ball had only "batting-practice speed." Coun¬ 
tered Rozema. “I wonder what he thinks 
now." Dissembled Grammas, “I didn't say he 
wasn’t effective." Dave Roberts defeated the 
Twins 8-3 on a five-hitter, and Reliever Fer¬ 
nando Arroyo moved into the starting rota¬ 
tion long enough to beat the Brewers 3-2. 
The Tigers had heavy support from the likes 
of Mark Wagner and Phil Mankowski. who 
contributed to the team’s total of nine 
home runs. 

In the judgment of General Manager Phil 
Seghi. Cleveland (3-3) Manager Frank Rob¬ 
inson was squandering talent. Seghi swung 


the deal that landed Outfielder Bruce Bochte 
from the Angels, but objected when Robin¬ 
son inserted him in place of slumping (.239) 
Rick Manning. Milwaukee, forever April's 
child, continued its customary May swoon, 
dropping five of seven and falling from third 
to fourth as rookie Moose Haas had both of 
his team’s victories. In four straight defeats 
the Brewers scored eight runs and allowed 
21. Said Grammas, no longer downgrading 
any pitching but his own. "We keep stopping 
those losing streaks, and then we lose the next 
day. We've got to win four games in a row to 
get going again." 

NY 18-12 BALT 16-11 BOS 16-13 MIL 16-16 
DET 13-17 TOR 14-19 CLEV 11-18 

l\ll \A/LQT contrast to the 1-6 
INL VVLO I Braves. Los Angeles 
(3-1) kept making history in an upbeat way. 
When Don Sutton defeated the Expos 8-2. it 
was his 181 st career victory, surpassing Daz- 
zy Vance on the alltime Dodger win list. Only 
Don Drysdalc (209) looms ahead. Sutton is 
off to a sizzling start, with a 5-0 record and a 
1.61 earned run average. Also winning for 
the fifth time was Doug Rau, who defeated 
the Mets 5-4. as Charlie Hough maintained 
the league lead with his ninth save. Manager 
Tom Lasorda calls the knuckleballing Hough 
“my Hope diamond." 

With the Reds off to their worst start since 
1971. which turned out to be a sub-.500 sea¬ 
son. Cincinnati (3-4) fans were running out 
of hope. Read a sign: will somebody 
PLEASE STOP t HE DODGERS. Gary Nolan, 
making his first start after recovering from 
mononucleosis, gave the Reds a rare dem¬ 
onstration of tight pitching, allowing only 
three hits in five innings, to help stop St. Lou¬ 
is 2-1. But pitching is not the only matter for 
concern in Cincy. After 25 games, the Reds 
had 98 fewer base runners than they had at 
the same time last season. Unperturbed. Man¬ 
ager Sparky Anderson capped a modest two- 
game win streak by crowing. "We’re riding 
the crest of a big wave. I can feel salt spray 
in my face." Evidently it was blinding his 
players. The next night they were held to one 
hit by St. Louis. 

San Francisco was in even worse shape of¬ 
fensively. going 18 innings without a run be¬ 
fore Randy Elliott hit a grand slam against 
the Reds. Contributing to the streak was a bi¬ 
zarre play in which Larry Herndon was called 
out after apparently scoring. Umpire Terry 
Tata ruled that Herndon had stepped on the 
mask of Cincy Catcher Bill Plummer rather 
than the plate. The Giants lost another vic¬ 
tory. at least temporarily, when National 
League President Chub Feeney ruled that the 
last 17 outs of a rain-shortened game with 
New York must be played at a future date. 
That should be no cause for worry, because 
the Giants were leading 10-0 when the game 
was called. And San Francisco (3-3) had some 
continued 
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Audio by Fisher 
on Sale at Sears 


SAVE 

$ 40 

ON SEARS 
AUDIO 
BY FISHER 
13 WATT 
RECEIVER 



Start your quality audio system with this Audio by Fisher 
stereo AM/FM receiver. It handles tape deck, head¬ 
phones. 2 extra speakers and record changer. And its 
equipped with a signal strength meter and stereo beacon. 


It you're ready to move into audio 
components, the time to start is 
now, because right now this $199.95 
receiver is priced to save you $40. 


Power Band 
width (Men/i 
40 20.000 


Total harmonic load 
distortion 0 8S 8 OHMS 



a dynamic range of sound with incredible reality. We've 
put it all together at a price you can afford. 

It s regularly $409.80, but right now, you’ll save $90. 
So come in and listen to a sophisticated system. It’s the 
perfect match. 

Available at most larger retail stores 


SAVE 

*90 


ON THIS 
COMPLETE 
SYSTEM 

Flow do you go about choosing the right components lor 
a perfectly matched audio system’ Start at the heart of 
the system with an Audio by Fisher stereo receiver. Add a 
BSR record changer with magnetic cartridge, pause con¬ 
trol and cueing lever. Then add 2-way speakers that cover 



OR SAVE S70 0N THIS COMPLETE SEARS STEREO 
UNIT. The Sears 8-track Play/Record system. A superb stereo sys¬ 
tem in one compact unit. Theres an 8-track cartridge system for 
recording and playback. AM/FM stereo receiver, finely balanced 
record changer and a pair of 2-way speakers for rich stereo sound It s 
regularly $269.95, now on sale to save you $70. All you need for 

complete stereo enjoyment. Similar savings in catalog 


SAVE 

*70 


SALE ENDS 
MAY 28. 


Sears 


Each of these advertised items is readily available for sale as advertised. 

f’Scan. Roebuck and Gr> 1977 




















BASEBALL continued 

high spots it can count to its credit right now. 
including complete games by John Curtis and 
Lynn McGlothen and a 600-foot high-wire 
walk between the upper decks at Candlestick 
Park by 72-ycar-old Karl Wallenda. Only 
John Montcfusco was truly ill-favored. After 
losing 3-0 to Philadelphia, he said. "Five loss¬ 
es already this season. ( can't understand it. 
and I don't know what to say.” That doesn't 
often happen to The Count. 

During batting practice. Houston (1-4) 
Pitcher Mark Lemongeho was also knocked 
speechless. He was hit on the middle finger 
of his throw ing hand by an errant fungo bat 
on Friday the 13th. But. as in the past. Lcm- 
ongello found that supposedly unlucky days 
arc his best. He shook off the injury and, with 
Reliever Ken Forsch. beat the Pirates 3-0. 
"The last time I pitched on Friday the 13th. I 
was at Evansville of the International League 
in 1975." said Lcmongcllo. “I had lost three 
games in a row. and I was afraid they would 
send me down. Instead I had good luck. I 
shut out Omaha that night on three hits and 
struck out 13." 

San Diego Manager John McNamara was 
cursing his luck after watching his team go 
only 9-8 in games in which it had scored five 
runs or more. "We may have to change some 
faces on the pitching staff." he said. Properly 
chastened. McNamara's band went 3-2. as 
the same old faces allowed just 12 runs in 
four games before being blasted by Philadel¬ 
phia 9-5. Rollic Fingers, who has appeared 
in 18 of the Padres' 35 games, had two saves, 
and Dave Winfield hit .455. During his last 
20 games, Winfield has driven in 24 runs. He 
ranks among the league's top three in runs 
(261. hits (48) and RBIs 133). 

LA 25-7 SF 13-18 CIN 13-18 
HOUS 13-19 SD 14-21 ATL 9-24 

Ml C/VOT A ^ ,er c °mniuning al- 
INL ELMO I most endlessly with him¬ 
self over each pitch. Al Hrabosky of St. Lou¬ 
is (5-2) struck out the Reds' George Foster. 
Johnny Bench and Bob Bailey with the bases 
loaded and the score lied in the ninth inning- 
Ted Simmons won the game 6-5 with a 10th- 
inning homer before a crowd that included 
13.000 straight A students al Busch Stadium. 
Simmons’ clincher was set up by a heads-up 
play in which the Cardinals cut down Ray 
Knight at the plate on a relay from Mike An¬ 
derson to Don Kessingcr to Simmons. In an¬ 
other game, the Cardinals pulled off a triple 
play. With Astros on first and second, Willie 
Crawford lined to Mike Tyson, who flipped 
to Kessingcr to double up Enos Cabell at sec¬ 
ond. Kessinger relayed to First Baseman Keith 
Hernandez to nail Cesar Cedeno. Four games 
later John D’Acquisto. Buddy Schultz and 
Hrabosky combined to one-hit the Reds 10-1. 
The day before. Lou Brock, of all people, had 
been removed for a pinch hitter. The widely 
second-guessed move ended in disaster as 
continued 


Why be afraid 
of a better camera? 



Box camera 


35mm (SLR) 


It can help you. give you more control, make better picture 
easier to take. With an SLR (single lens reflex), for example, you lo 
through the same lens the film sees through. What you see is what 
you get. No more chopped heads, or missing corners. 

Fuji's new SLR cameras, the Fujica ST605 
and ST705. make It easier. They give you all the 
pro features, and pro quality, but at less than pro 
prices. 

Go to your Fuji dealer Look at the ST605 
and ST705. And ask for our new. free booklet _ 

it'seasy to take better pictures, it really is. J"l_ ""L .* ** 


It’s 

easy 

to 

take 

better 

pictures. 


<22H2n> 




We want to help you take even better pictures. 


The Bolens Mulching Mower. 
There’s less to it 
than meets the eye. 


This is the mower that's less work to use. 
Because it takes care of its own grass 
clippings. The unique fully-enclosed 
mower housing sets up the grass with 
suction. Then, the exclusive multi¬ 
pitch blade cuts and re-cuts the clip¬ 
pings into a fine mulch that's blown 
down into your lawn. So you don't 
have to bag or rake grass clippings. 
The full line of Bolens Mulching 
Mowers. Only at your Bolens 
dealer. To find him, check the 
Yellow Pages or write 
FMC Corp.. Port Washington, 
Wl 53074. 



-FMC 

Consumer 

Products 
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BASEBALL continued 


GET THE YEAR 
TO REMEMBER 
IN PICTURES 
YOU'LL NEVER FORGET! 




See the Tall Ships. The fireworks. And all the excitement of 
America's 200th birthday bash! 

Watch the Viking spacecraft land on Mars. See the victory smiles 
in the Carter suite that night. Enjoy the look on 7 Americans' faces 
as they swept the Nobel Prizes. Witness the performance that 
won the first perfect score in Olympic history. 

You’ll find it all—and much, much more—in 1976: THE YEAR IN 
PICTURES. You'll get NASA's fascinating full-color shots of 
Mars.. dazzling drawings of the daring raid on Entebbe...photos 
of Christo's remarkable "art" fence...a reconstruction of the 
sumptuously catered, multi-million dollar bank robbery on the 
French Riviera. 

Get all the highlights of the Bicentennial Year wrapped up in one 
extravagantly beautiful Special Report from LIFE. Your family will 
treasure it for years to come. 


THE YEAR IN PICTURES 
AT NEWSSTANDS EVERYWHERE. 



Anderson, his replacement, grounded into a 
double play. 

As New York dropped five of its six games, 
local newsmen warred over the remains. Dave 
Anderson of The Times called the club a 
“plantation.” Maury Allen of the Post favored 
the firing of Board Chairman M. Donald 
Grant, and Dick Young of the News, himself 
an unofficial member of the Mets’ "family” 
with a son-in-law in the front office, blamed 
the players for the Mcts’ losses and internal 
strife. Rumors of a high-level meeting that 
would end in Grant’s ouster turned out to be 
a tempest in a teapot when the highest con¬ 
fab was a chat over tea between Grant and 
Mets’ President Lorinda de Roulet. At week’s 
end. five board members gave the Mets a pre- 
game pep talk. The team then stranded 12 run¬ 
ners and lost 5-4 to Los Angeles. 

The Expos dropped four of five and fell 
below .500 for the first time this season. They 
lost 5-3 to Chicago on Friday the 13th. 
evening their record at 13-13 as the Cubs 
got 13 hits, the game-winner coming off Will 
McEnaney. who was pitching in his 13th 
game. Evidently, the Expos lacked the magic 
of Cub Reliever Bruce Sutter, who had three 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JIM COLBORN: The Kansas City righthander 
threw the season's first no-hitter, beating the 
Rangers 6-0. Although he permitted only two 
runners to reach base. Colborn called his feat 
“pure luck. I made a lot of bad pitches." 


saves and lowered his earned run average to 
0.67 as Chicago went 5-1. 

Philadelphia (4-1) made short work of the 
Giants. Steve Carlton threw a four-hitter at 
San Francisco to win 3-0 in 1:46, and Larry 
Christenson mowed the Giants down by the 
same score, allowing three hits in 1:45. Sub 
Davcy Johnson won two games with his bat. 
beating San Diego 5-4 with a single and 9-5 
on two homers. For once, first-pla:e Pitts¬ 
burgh was just quietly effective: the Pirates 
won five of seven, although hitting only three 
homers. Bruce Gossage’s four saves were the 
key. as Pittsburgh allowed only 17 runs. 

But even if the Pirates were winning, they 
were no longer streaking. When Atlanta end¬ 
ed its run of 17 losses by beating P ttsburgh 
6-1, the Braves also halted the Pirates’ 11- 
game win streak and the hitting streaks of 
Dave Parker (22 games). Al Oliver (16) and 
Rennie Stennctt (13). Hitting .427 when sty¬ 
mied by the Braves. Parker maintained he 
might not drop much further. “If I’m still hit¬ 
ting .400 when 1 get 300 at bats,” he said 
after his 117th at bat. “I might stay up 
there." 

PITT 21-9 ST. L 20-11 CHI 17-11 

PHIL 15-13 MONT 13-14 NY 11-19 
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Thrilling 
conclusion of 

BuickOpel 
5-Car Showdown 


Opel f inishes*** 




uhf2nd. 



If you're in the market for a small 
imported car, you’re probably 
looking at cars like the VW Rabbit, 
the Toyota Corolla, the Datsun B-210 
and the Subaru DL. 

But how about the Buick Opel? 

That's what we thought. And that’s 
the trouble. We know the Opel is a 
little dynamo of a car. But apparently 
very few of you even know it exists. 
Much less what it can do. 

Thus, The Buick Opel 5-Car 
Showdown. In which we pitted our 
tough, talented Opel against four of 
its better known competitors in 
daring, fender-to-fender compar¬ 
isons. Comparisons that would 
answer a lot of the questions that are 
probably on your mind. Like which 
car accelerates quickest? Which 
cars get the best EPA mileage 
ratings? Which corners flattest? 
Which is quietest and roomiest 
inside? Stuff like that. 

To make sure the results would 
be fair and unbiased, we enlisted the 
aid of an independent engineering 
firm and an editor from Car and 
Driver magazine to oversee the pro¬ 
cedures and review the data. All test 
cars were equipped as much alike 
as possible: all had 4-speed manual 
transmissions, available air condi¬ 
tioning, radial tires and a healthy 
complement of options. And the 
tests were conducted at the General 
Motors Desert Proving Grounds in 
Mesa, Arizona. 

You may have seen our ads in 
your local newspaper, where we've 
been reporting the Showdown 
results on a regular basis. But in 
case you haven't or have missed 
some, here's what we've been up to. 


SHOWDOWN #1: 
HUMAN ENGINEERING 


Rabbit jumps ahead,takes first place. 



Interior Interior Total 

Noise Room Showdown 

Points 

(Showdown Points! 

. VW 5 5 10 

'• Rabbit (1600cc) Hatchback 2-dr, Sedan_ 

„ Toyota 5 4 9 

Corolla U600tc) Deluxe 2-dt, Sedan_ 

3 Buick 5 3 8 

Opel HBOOccI Delu.e 2-dr. Coupe_ 

. Subaru 5 2 7 

DL nSOQcr) Delure 2-dr, Sedan __ 

6 Datsun 5 1 6 

' B-210 |l350cc) Deluxe 2 dr. Sedan 
•Using EPA procedures we calculated front and 
rear seat volume estimates. (Head x shoulder x 
leg roomi A total passenger volume estimate 
resulted. 

Here we focused on an area of 
traditional weakness in small, 
imported cars: creature comfort. In 
other words, how quiet, how roomy, 
and how generally good our test cars 
are at making life pleasant for their 
occupants. 

The Interior Noise Test turned out 
to be too close to call, so we 
awarded each car five first-place 
points. But Rabbit's good showing 
in the Interior Room contest gave it 


first overall in the initial showdown. 
Opel, as you can see, finished third 
here. 

So while we weren't exactly 
thrilled with Opel's third place finish, 
we did manage to beat two of our 
better-known competitors. 

SHOWDOWN #2: 

UTILITY 


Opel bounces back to grab victory. 




Capacity 

Putting 

Lot 

Maneu¬ 

verability 

Total 

Show¬ 

down 

Points 


(Showdown Points) 


Buick 
'* Opel 

3 

5 

5 

13 

0 VW 
Rabbit 

5 

3 

3 

11 

« Toyota 
Corolla 

2 

4 

4 

10 

. Subaru 

4 ' DL 

4 

2 

2 

8 

c Datsun 
B-210 

1 

1 

1 

3 


•Results based upon mtr. est's provided by 


■ 'Measured pulling capabilities (or (1) 30 mph 
|3rd gear) and (2l 55 mph (4th gear) 

• ■ • Results based upon: (t) Measuring steering effort 
with the car standing still (2) Measuring steering 
effort with the car moving at 10 mph. (3) Mfr 
published turning diameters (Subaru measured) 























The function of this Showdown 
was to test functionality: which car 
has the biggest trunk, which car is 
easiest to park, which has the best 
pulling power. The results were 
most gratifying. 

The Rabbit, with its hatchback, 
easily took trunk capacity honors. 

But our intrepid little Opel out- 
maneuvered all the others in parking 
ease (where we measured two kinds 
of steering effort and calculated 
turning diameter) and received the 
highest grades in what the engineers 
call "gradability" (or what you'd 
probably call “pulling power"). 

And that pulled Opel into a first- 
place tie with Rabbit after two 
showdowns. Most gratifying, indeed. 
Especially for a little car you might 
not even have been considering. 

SHOWDOWN *3: 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


Toyota and Datsun tie for first; 
Opel—Gulp!—Last. 



This was not our favorite event. 
Opel, with the biggest engine 
(1800cc) of all five cars, showed 
27 miles per gallon* (based on EPA 
combined estimates: 55% city/45% 
highway). But it wasn’t good enough. 

Opel's bigger gas tank helped it 
do well when we measured Range 
(or how far a car can go on a full 
tank of gas), but not as well as 
Subaru and Toyota, who tied for 
first. And when we compared recom¬ 
mended maintenance schedules 
for 37,500 miles of normal driving, 
Opel (8 recommended visits) 
finished behind Rabbit (6 visits), and 
Datsun and Toyota (7 each). 

All of which adds up to a first- 
place tie between Toyota and 
Datsun, with Opel—ahem—bringing 
up the rear, and dropping to third 
overall after three showdowns. 

As we said, this was not our favorite 
event. 



Com- Com- mended 

bined bined Mein- 

Mileage Range tenance 

Est. Est. Stops 

Total 

Points 


(Showdown Points) 


Toyota 

1. Corolla (EPA 

(13 2 gal lank) 

4 5 4 

est. 39 hwy 28 city. 32 comb.) 

13 

Datsun 

1. B-210 (EPA*! 

(11 6 gal tank) 

5 4 4 

it 4f hwy 29 city 34 comb ) 

13 

0 Subaru 4 5 2 

a DL 

(EPA est 41 hwv 28 city 32 comb > <13 2 gal lank) 

11 

VW 3 2 5' 

3. Rabbit (EPA est 37 hwy/24 city 78 comb ) 

|11 0 gal. lank) 

10 

. Buick 2 3 3 8 

Opel 

(EPA est. 36 hwy'23 city'27 comb.) (13.7 gal. tank) 


•Based upon EPA combined estimates (55% city/ 

45% hwy) All vehicles equipped with standard 
4-speed manual transmissions Actual mileage 
may vary with driving habits, the condition of 
the car and its equipment. 

"Based upon multiplying EPA combined mileage 
est. by gas tank capacity as published by each 
manufacturer. Actual range may vary. 

•"Based upon the number of recommended 
maintenance stops as outlined by the mfr. 

The number and type of recommended inspec¬ 
tions. adiuslmenls and replacements would 
vary by visit. The less frequent the number of 
dealer visits, the higher the score 

SHOWDOWN * 4 : 
ACCELERATION, 
PULLING POWER, 
CORNERING FLATNESS, 
STEERING QUICKNESS 


The fourth event was close; 
Rabbit and Opel outrun the pack. 



This, however, could very well be 
our favorite event. Because the first 
thing most people want to know 
about any car is, "What’ll she do?" 

How fast does it accelerate? 

How’s it corner? How sensitive is 
the steering? And—for Opel—the 
answer to all of these questions is, 
“Quite we/I, thank you." 

So well, in fact, that our surprising 
little Opel was barely nosed out by a 
car much ballyhooed for its prowess 


in these areas, the VW Rabbit. 

Our Acceleration Test clocked 
three capabilities (0-55 mph, 20 to 35 
mph., and 30 to 70 mph.), and Rabbit 
beat the clock every time. But Opel— 
yes, Opel-pulled down a solid 
second place. 

In the Gradability test, (the ability 
to climb a hill) Opel finished second. 
But Opel showed the way around 
turns, exhibiting (along with Datsun) 
the least body lean in the Cornering 
Flatness Test (assuming, of course, 
that flatter is preferred—if not, switch 
the order in the chart); and tied with 
Toyota, Rabbit and Datsun for first 
place when we measured Steering 
Sensitivity or quickness. 


Cor- Steering 
nering Quick- 
Accel- Pulling Flat- ness 

eration Power ness ***• 

Total 

Points 

(Showdown Points) 



. VW 554 

' Rabbit |1600cc| 11945# Avg. Curb Wt ) 

5 

19 

2 Buick 4 4 5 

Opel ilSOOcc) (21930 Avg. Curb Wt | 

5 

18 

3 Toyota 3 3 3 

' Corolla (1600cc) |219O0 Avg. Curb Wt 1 

5 

14 

. Subaru 2 3 4 

DL (1600CC) (20310 Avg. Curb Wt | 

4 

13 

. Datsun 1 2 5 

B-21 0 (1350cc) (20470 Avg. Curb Wt.) 

5 

13 

•Based upon |1t 0-55 mph (2) 20-35 mph 
(3) 30-70 mph 

"Based upon pulling capabilities lor: (I) 30 mph 
(3rd gear) and |2) 55 mph |.ith gear) 

•••Based upon opinion that less lean is preferable 
to more lean 

""Based upon it) measuring lateral acceleration 
and 12) calculating the resultant circle diam- 
etertper 100 degree steering wheel angle 
(u. 30 mph) 


AND THE WINNER IS... 

Let's put it this way: we didn't win. 
Well, alright, if you insist, we'll put it 
this way: Rabbit won. 

But not by much. As you can see 
in the final point totals, the VW only 
beat our Opel by three points (with 
Calif, emission equipped cars: four 
points). And Opel did finish ahead of 
three highly regarded opponents in 
the areas we tested. 

So if the point of this whole 5-Car 
Showdown was to convince you that 
our Opel could hold its own against 
better-established competitors ... 
that Opel should definitely be 
considered when you wander out to 
shop ... well, we think we’ve made it. 

Results will vary in California. 



THE BUKKOPEL5-CAR SHOWDOWN. 




























TENNIS / John Underwood 


He’s a first-class tourist 


Concluding his inaugural season on the WCT tour. Jimmy Connors unloaded a salvo 
of winners to defeat the fast-improving Dick Stockton and win the championship 


I f you have not lost your taste for 
barracks-room gestures and raunchy 
humor, and all those marvelous—if not 
consistently droll—mimes and monkey- 
shines, then Jimmy Connors was again 
your man last week in Dallas. He also 
produced another demonstration of the 
kind of gutsy tennis that has made him 
almost certainly the best Big Event play¬ 
er in the game, losing the first set in 
the finals against Dick Stockton, then 
winning the match 6-7. 6-1. 6-4, 6-3. 
But for the sheer pleasure of watching 


one player's stature emerging in events 
that led to the crowning of Connors as 
the "champion of the World Champi¬ 
onship of Tennis championship tour¬ 
nament" (one must be careful where 
one places one's adjectives and capitals 
in tennis these busy days to assure prop¬ 
er respect for still another Big Event), 
then you would have to go with Rich¬ 
ard LaClede Stockton. And. without tak¬ 
ing anything away from Connors, you 
may have to go with Stockton a lot 
more often in days to come. 


His quiet intelligence will probably get 
on your nerves, you will be aghast at his 
failure to blue the air over unfavorable 
line calls, and you will certainly find him 
stationary by today's swinging standards 
(he and his wife prefer quiet days at the 
shore and are expecting a baby in Sep¬ 
tember). but Stockton appears to have be¬ 
come something other than just another 
pretty foil in the affairs of Connors and 
Ilie Nastase. He may. in fact, be awfully 
close to accomplishing a real break¬ 
through. 

At a time when tennis is awash—not 
to say drowning—in Grand Slams. 
Grand Prix. Heavyweight Champion¬ 
ships. Las Vegas Showdowns and highly 
suspect Winncr-Take-AII television spe¬ 
cials. the WCT series offered a degree of 
logic in the orderly ascent to a “major" 
championship and was a perfect place 
for an emergence. The eight qualifiers got 
to Dallas on points awarded over 12 far- 
flung tournaments—Mexico City, Rot¬ 
terdam. Birmingham. Ala., etc.—begin¬ 
ning in January. Once in Dallas, the 
exalted eight were treated with the now 
customary reverence—they drove Cad¬ 
illac Sevilles with their names on the 
doors and lunched at Lamar Hunt’s es¬ 
tate—but generally and relatively speak¬ 
ing. they earned it. 

And no one earned it more than Stock- 
ton. He won more WCT tournaments 
(three). He won the most prestigious (the 
U.S. Pro in Philadelphia). He scored the 
most points (520). taking an astounding 
15 of 19 matches. He said he felt be¬ 
forehand that he would be “lucky to win 
two or three." He was the only player to 
hold the edge over Connors (two victo¬ 
ries in two WCT finals before last Sun¬ 
day) and Nastase (one in one). 

In short. Stockton did what many ten¬ 
nis people thought he could do years ago 
when he came out of the juniors with a 
record 20 championships, and out of 
Trinity College (by way of New' York 
City) with the NCAA singles title. Un¬ 
like most of his contemporaries, however. 
Stockton was an all-round athlete, and 
though he beat Connors whenever they 
played in age-group matches, he was a 
long time putting away his bats and balls. 
He did not become a full-time tennis 
prodigy until well into high school. Pain¬ 
fully modest. Stockton does not like to 
be drawn into talk about his early tri¬ 
umphs over Connors, though he admits 
that once “in St. Louis. Mrs. Connors 
asked if I'd please enter the 14-and-un- 
continucd 



Jimbo took the crispness out of Stockton's game by breaking service in the second set 
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Picture yourself. 
Pronto! 



The new Pronto! has a self-timer that puts you in your own picture! 


With this new sett-timer Pronto!, 
the fun is automatic. Andso's the 
camera! Just set the distance and 
timer, then join the tun in front ot the 
camera. Now get ready! The camera 
will set the exposure and go off auto¬ 
matically. In minutes, you’ll have a 
sharp, clear SX-70 picture—and 
you're in it! 

You'll have all the laughter o> that moment for many years 
tocome, too. Becausethe brilliant colors of SX-70 pictures last. 

SX-70 pictures are more fun than ever with a new self- 
timer Pronto! Because after all, you ought to be in pictures. 



Polaroid's 

NewPronto! 



©1977 Polaroid Corporation.Polaroid*. SX-70* and Pronto!'" 










Since1967six cases of 
Canadian Club have been 
hidden and never found. 


Here's where you can find them: 




Mt. Kilimanjaro. Your driver wifi 
take you from Nairobi Airport 
240 miles southeast to the slopes 
of Kilimanjaro. You'll climb 
through the Giant Heath Forest to 
Mandara Hut, 9,000 feet up. The 
following morning you'll stumble 
outside to stare straight up at your real work—over 10,000 feet of 
sliding rock, hidden crevasses, and ice avalanches. In addition to 
boots, ropes and ice axes, you'll need a sound heart, strong lungs, 
powedul legs and plenty of luck. But somewhere 19,340 feet over 
Equatorial Africa, a case of Canadian Club is still waiting for you. 


I Great Barrier Reef. When you reach calm 
waters between Little Hope and Big Hope Is¬ 
lands you'll need all your courage before facing 
the deep. Beneath the warm, soothing waves of 
the Coral Sea lurks the world's most treacherous 
| mass of twisted coral and rock, the Great Barrier 
, *4 . Reef. As your captain tosses the dinghy over the 

y ^ side, someone will shout "Dabargo warkigo" 
(good luck). And you'll need it. You'll be explor- 
ing the eerie world where 200-pound clams 
filter the clear water. Where giant man-eating sharks patrol. And 
where we submerged a case of Canadian Club on August 14,1968. 




Death Valley. Head south out of Furnace 
Creek. You'll pass Badwater, a brackish pool 
280 feet below sea level and as close to Hell as 
man on earth can get. As you cross the bound¬ 
ary of Death Valley National Monument turn 
r right and look for an old road that leads straight to the 
hills. The road forks and becomes a wash to the right. As 
you glance around, notice an ancient rock through 
U which centuries of relentless erosion have carved a natural 
hole. 144 paces up from that rock turn west for 13 more steps. 
There, where surface temperatures of 190° can melt the soles of 
your shoes, 12 bottles of the wettest whisky in 87 lands lie buried. 



Robinson Crusoe Island. Fly to Santiago, 
Chile, then on to Robinson Crusoe. Once there, 
the men who run the radio shack will help you 
pack your gear down the side of a steep cliff to 
the beach. There, one of the island's handmade 
cypress fishing boats will be waiting to take you 
on the long trip to the other side. Several 
thousand six-foot waves later, you'll pull into 
Pangal Bay. Buried somewhere inside one of the 
caves that spot the coastline, beneath one of the boulders thrown 
there by the winter storms, is our treasure. It has been waiting 
patiently for you since August 1, 1970. 






Loch Ness. Fly to Inverness and then drive the 
few miles to Loch Ness along General Wade's 
Military Road until you Ret to the tiny hamlet, 
Dores. You will lx? at the northeastern tip of the 
24-mile Loch. There's a small inn in town where 
you can enjoy a Canadian Club and get a Rood 
description of the monster from the owner. He 
and the lady who works with him have actually 
sighted the beast. In back of the inn. about 250 
yards straight out from the dock looking toward Tar Point and about 
30 yards off the perpendicular shore to your right, we dropped a 
sealed, watertight case of Canadian Club. 



4^ : ' Bigfoot's feeding ground. Deep into the Cascade 
Mountains in America's Pacific Northwest lurks a 
massive 8-foot-tall, 500-pound humanoid they call 
Bigfoot. The buried case lies smack in the middle of his 
Tteeding ground, about the same number of miles south 
of Canada's Good Hope Mountain as it is north of Bluff 
Creek in California. Somewhere between 6 and 9 miles 
J from the peak of a dormant volcano you'll find an un- 
* natural pile of broken green rocks. From the top of this pile 
walk 65 paces east to a stream. Turn and walk 70 paces south. 
Exactly 11 inches below the virgin forest floor at your feet lies that 
case of Canadian Club. 



Every year courageous men and women respond to the 
Canadian Club challenge and follow its invitation to new ex¬ 
periences in exotic places. But the flavor of those exotic places 
can be sipped from a glass, comfortably, at home or in the local 
rjvern. Taste the smooth, light flavor of Canadian Club and taste 
the spirit of adventure. 



The Best In The House"* in 87 lands. 





The button-down shirt enjoys the some repute- 
tion among shirt styles os Arrow does among 
shirtmokers. 

Always valued. Always tasteful. And today, more 
popular than ever. 

As you might expect. Arrow has token this classic 


and added some classic touches of its own, 

A seven-button front. Exact sleeve and neck sizes. 
And patterns and colors to go with whatever style 
of fashion you go with. 

The button-down shirt is ovajloble from any shirt- 
maker. Dut for a classic version? Go to Arrow. 


►Arrow* 


The classic shirt company brings 


shirt. 




TENNIS . mlinued 


dcr so Jimmy could win the 12s.” Stock- 
ton is I Vi years Connors' senior. He did 
not oblige. 

Past puberty, however, a funny thing 
happened to Dick Stockton. He woke 
up one morning and all his pants were 
too short. He was suddenly six feel tall— 
and growing. Athletes who elongate 
early—their bones racing ahead of 
other parts—become prone in the late 
teens and early 20s to muscle pulls 
and tendon traumas and the related dis¬ 
comforts of a misspent development. 
Stockton's heavily muscled legs have 
been in the shop often since he turned 
pro at 21. He has had chronic back prob¬ 
lems. with spasms. In repair, he has 
worn rubber corsets, spent time in trac¬ 
tion and submitted to acupuncture 
(which "cured the spasms"). He has also 
been open to suggestion. 

The only good part of such a problem 
is that maturity—the muscles and ten¬ 
dons catching up—often solves it. albeit 
late. Stockton, at 26. appears to have 
reached that point. Though still not free 
of occasional back pains, he says he nev¬ 
er felt better than he has this year. Of 
Philadelphia, where he beat Connors in 
a grueling five-set final by winning 12 of 
the last 15 games, he says. “I never played 
better, cither.” 

Being healthier, not to mention more 
confident after what has already been his 
best year, Stockton said before the final 
in Dallas, “I’m prepared to stay out there 
all night to win if I have to.” In earlier 
matches, he almost had to. He took four 
sets and was close to a midnight supper 
before beating Cliff Drysdale, and five 
more (and past midnight) in beating Vi¬ 
tas Gerulaitis in the semifinals. Against 
Gerulaitis, he conceded a point, refus¬ 
ing to accept a bad call by a demurring 
line judge, and then refused a point for¬ 
feiture when the 30-second clock caught 
Gerulaitis “talking” with another judge. 
His magnanimity won over the crowd, 
which cheered his comeback from 1-2 
in sets but could not help him get to bed 
before 3:30 a.m. "Nevertheless," he said. 
“I actually felt stronger as the match pro¬ 
gressed.” Looked stronger, too. 

Connors got to the final by whipping 
Adriano Panatta and Eddie Dibbs in 
straight sets. At a subsequent press con¬ 
ference he wore three delicate necklaces 
(jeweled crosses and pendants, "gifts 
from friends, hee-hee"), while bestowing 
prodigious winks and glowers and occa¬ 
sional soft burps on his audience, allowed 


that "tennis is fun for me now." This, he 
indicated, is because he no longer has to 
ask mom for money, and because he has 
all these other terrific diversions, like 
contracts for his autograph line of shoes 
and shirts, and can. at 24. afford to “do 
a lot of nothing. I’m not getting any 
younger." he reasoned. Well, it's not all 
that fun. he admitted. He has to be in 
court this week in New York to defend 
a lawsuit brought by ex-agent Bill Rior- 
dan. Riordan wants 159? of some of that 
money that is making tennis fun for 
Connors. 

In any case. Connors said. "Dallas is 
exciting because it’s something new." 
And. indeed, he was "not messing 
around—I'm taking it seriously. I'm tak¬ 
ing care of business. If you’ll notice. I 
came to town alone.” 

Connors did. in fact, play brilliantly 
in the preliminaries. Dibbs said. "Jim¬ 
my is attacking more than I've ever seen 
him." With Wimbledon and Forest Hills 
to come. Jimmy was also attacking his 
conditioning. After beating Dibbs. he 
didn’t even stick around to scout Stock- 
ton. preferring to “go back to my room, 
get a massage, have a couple beers and 
watch television.” 

Connors vs. Stockton made a classic 
confrontation. Clown prince vs. stoic. 
Champion little man vs. challenging big 
man. At 6'2 Vi", 180 pounds, Stockton 
was the biggest player in the tournament. 
Connors the slightest at 151 pounds. 
Connors does not beat anybody with his 
serve. He does it with tenacity, quick¬ 
ness and with stinging, deeply hit ground 
strokes, especially off his two-fisted back¬ 
hand. He has always hit his forehand a lit¬ 
tle flat, and the tendency is to attack him 
there, make him run to it. So much for 
vulnerability. He actually makes fewer er¬ 
rors. on the average, with his forehand. 
And. of course, he is at his savage best 
when the chips are down. 

As a quick knockout artist. Connors 
said he would prefer getting Stockton 
over with quickly. "The longer the match 
goes, the less I will like it.” he said. "But 
I know what it is to play five sets.” He ac¬ 
cepted Stockton’s recent triumphs (“It 
wouldn't be any fun if I won all the 
time"), but said he did not consider him 
a growing threat, “just another guy I play. 
A very serious, very intense opponent." 
He grinned. "But 1 think I can make him 
smile if I want to." 

Connors got his smiles, but mostly 
he coaxed from Stockton the resolve 


that marked his earlier matches. There 
is no telling how much those marathons 
had taken from Stockton (“One night 
of sleep out of three isn’t bad." he said), 
but whatever was left Connors slashed 
from him with a barrage of exquisite 
pressure shots that broke open what one 
British television commentator heralded 
as a “thundering he-man's match—ten¬ 
nis in boxing gloves." 

Stockton won the tense 58-minute first 
set in a tic breaker, chasing Connors 
wide with aggressive first and second 
serves and boldly attacking Jimmy's ser¬ 
vice. But Connors got the match's first 
service break in the second garr.v of the 
second set. and Stockton’s play abrupt¬ 
ly flagged. He began hitting one loose 
shot after another, spraying them around 
the court’s perimeter, and Connors' 
superior quickness made Stockton look 
tired and weak. From then on it was all 
Connors. 

The winner got SI00,000 for his time, 
plus a redundant $1,000 wardrobe and 
a diamond pendant for his lady. The tour¬ 
nament drew record crowds—capacity 
of 9.000-plus at SMU's Moody Coliseum 
for the semifinals and finals—and was 
well handled. The WCT format still 
leaves a lot to be desired, however. Not 
all the best players participate in every 
one of the 12 preliminary tournaments, 
and some do not participate at all. Bjorn 
Borg pulled out in January, “breaking a 
promise,” said Hunt. Connors himself 
had never played in it before. “But I’ve 
heard a lot about it,” he said grandly. 
Hunt perked up Jimbo’s ears by guar¬ 
anteeing him $750,000 just for playing 
in the WCT series. Because Jimmy's 
WCT earnings after last weekend to¬ 
taled $258,123 for the year, that meant 
only $491,877 would have to come out 
of Hunt’s deep pocket. 

The WCT’s place in the overall con¬ 
fusion of professional tennis’ strata and 
substrata is. nonetheless, hard to fix. Even 
the players don’t seem to have it quite fig¬ 
ured out. except when the nitty-gritty is 
applied. For example. Dibbs. when beat¬ 
en by Connors in the semis, did not fancy 
having to stick around for the solitary 
third-place match on Saturday. He want¬ 
ed to go home. 

"What’s the difference, anyway, be¬ 
tween third and fourth place , . , ’' he asked. 

"Eight thousand dollars." he was told. 

"I think I’ll stay,” he said. 

Eddie won the $8,000. 

Tennis marches on. end 



HORSE RACING / Frank Deford 


A hero who has gone on 
to Happy Valley 

While the sun shone bright on my old Kentucky home, Bill Hartack, the rider with 
the finest record in the Derby, had a single sorry mount at a Hong Kong track 


T his is merely a footnote to the Ken¬ 
tucky Derby, something midway be¬ 
tween the headlines and nostalgia. It is. 
to be sure, nothing significant. But some¬ 
how it is very vivid, and so it seems worth 
the telling. 

I was with Bill Hartack on Derby Day. 
Oh. I didn’t speak to him. I had met him 
only once, and on that occasion he was 
in a whirlpool and at some social dis¬ 
advantage. He could not have been more 
civil; I remembered to call him Bill. But 
he doesn’t care to speak to writers, and 
so. on this Derby Day. I don't suppose I 
would have intruded upon him even if I 
had had the opportunity. I didn’t. The 
closest I came to him was several yards. 


when he was on a horse in the paddock. 
He only had this one mount. 70 to I. in 
the first at Happy Valley, the front end 
of the double. Happy Valley is the track 
in Hong Kong. Yes. on Derby Day Bill 
Hartack was riding Hong Kong. 

And this is the point. Willie Shoemak¬ 
er. 45. is still riding the Derby, and Eddie 
Arcaro was there, riding shotgun with 
Howard Cosell, and Isaac Murphy and 
Earl Sande are at peace in their graves 
and in the Hall of Fame, but on Derby 
Day 1977. Willie Hartack was riding 
Hong Kong (yes. Willie, and be damned 
the one last time), and it should never 
be forgotten that no one ever rode the 
Kentucky Derby like this boy. 


He and Arcaro are the only jockeys 
with more than three winners. They have 
five apiece. It took Arcaro 13 mounts to 
make his five. Hartack did it in his first 
nine (and had a second, too). This is like 
Chamberlain averaging 50 points for a 
season. Unitas throwing touchdown 
passes in 47 straight games. These things 
will never be done again. And yet. here 
is Bill Hartack riding Hong Kong on Der¬ 
by Day. 

I had heard he had gone over there 
with his tack, and so I checked the Hap¬ 
py Valley entries when I got in. Races 
are held Wednesdays and Saturdays. And 
there he was. up in just this race, the 
worst event on the card, bar one. Har¬ 
tack was on Viking, a 6-year-old bay mare 
owned by the Seaward Woos and trained 
by Ng Chi Lam. She had finished Nth 
last time out. at a distance more to her lik¬ 
ing. It hardly seemed worth the journey 
to Happy Valley, but then I remembered 
that Saturday was Derby Day. Saturday 
was Hartack’s day. and so I went, drawn 
as much by the irony as by the greedy as¬ 
surance of a hunch bet. From the main¬ 
land I took the Star Ferry over to Hong 
Kong island, walked past the rickshaws 
and caught a shaky old double-decker bus 
to Happy Valley. 

continued 



Eight years ago. when he was 36. Hartack won his last bouquet ot roses (his fifth in nine attempts) on Majestic Prince 
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CARS ARC MADE TO LAST. 
QUAKER STATE’S MADE TO HELP 
SEE THAT THEY DO. 


The plain and simple fact of 
the matter is this: helping cars 
last is Quaker State Motor Oil’s 
only job. And now, Quaker 
State filters can help, too. 

For over 60 years, people 
have trusted Quaker State. 
And for very good reasons. 

Quaker State DeLuxe, 
Super Blend and HD are 
made from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil. Then 
formulated and blended by 
lubrication specialists, 
dedicated to producing quality 
automotive oils for your car. 

By the time Quaker State is 
poured into your car’s 
crankcase, ifs passed strict 
quality control standards. To 


make sure your car gets the 
protection it needs. 

The result? If you use 
Quaker State regularly, you 
can help avoid expensive 
engine repairs. 

Quaker State didn’t get 
to be the best-selling motor 
oil in America for nothing. 
Quaker State means quality 
and value. Quart after quart 
after quart. 

Look for Quaker State 
Motor Oil and Filters 
wherever they care about cars. 
Because Quaker State helps 
cars last. 

And to car owners these 
days, nothing’s more important 
than that. 


QUAKER STATE HELPS CARS LAST. 












A PERSONAL CAR. A ROAD CAR. A NEW SIZE CHRYSLER. 
$5,667. AS SHOWN. 

Never before has one automobile combined such desirable features with such an attractive price. 

This unique combination makes Chrysler LeBaron the beginning of a totally new class of automobiles. 
The two-door LeBaron shown above has the performance of a road car, powered by Chrysler's 
computer-controlled Lean Burn Engine. LeBaron is a lighter, leaner Chrysler. A personal car. The two-door 
LeBaron has such personal features as overhead lighting, individually directed for driver and passenger. 

A complete list of options, including genuine leather seating, rivals that of any luxury car. 

The standard LeBaron features listed below will show you how much car it really is. 

The total will show you how little it's priced. The Chrysler LeBaron 
two-door and four-door are now offered for sale or lease at your Chrysler dealer. 


Optional leather seat $208 extra. LeBaron Medallion only. 


Two-Door LeBaron Medallion 

Base Sticker Price 

$5,436 

318 cu. in. V-8. 

. Std. 

Power Steering. 

Std. 

Power Front Disc Brakes 

. Std. 

Automatic Transmission 

Std. 

Landau Vinyl Roof 

$132 

Wire Wheel Covers.... 

..$35 

Whitewall Tires. 

$43 

Bumper Guards, Front. 

. $21 

TOTAL 

$5,667* 

•Sticker price, including options 

as shown. Taxes and destination 

charges extra. 



i him mi 


Mini' 


CHRYSLER LEBARON. THE BEGINNING OF 
A TOTALLY NEW CLASS OF AUTOMOBILES. 













horse racing continued 


1 thought to myself: What is Willie 
Hartack doing in Hong Kong today? He 
should be in Louisville. The 1957 Derby 
would have been enough to ensure his 
place in history. Riding Iron Liege, he 
stole that one on the rail by a nose from 
Gallant Man. Round Table and Bold Rul¬ 
er. Venetian Way in '60 was next: Har- 
tack held him just oft’ the lead and then 
roared outside in a drive. Decidedly in 
’62: he brought him from way back. 10 
lengths off the pace. Northern Dancer 
in '64: he rated him for a mile, took a 
good lead and then staggered home by a 
neck with left-hand whipping. Majestic 
Prince in ’69: he beat Arts and Letters 
and Braulio Baeza in a dud through the 
stretch. Each one different, each one su¬ 
perbly executed. No one else ever did it 
so well when it counted the most. You 
can tell me about Babe Ruth in Yankee 
Stadium and Big Bill Tilden at Forest 
Hills and Jesse Owens in Berlin, but don’t 
stop until you have told me about Willie 
Hartack at Churchill Downs. 

What is he doing in Hong Kong on 
Derby Day? 

Happy Valley sounds like a place rich 
people visit to dry out in Fairfield Coun¬ 
ty. Once, I suppose, it was a bona fide val¬ 
ley. Well, it is still a valley, but it is full 
of high rises and other eyesores. The 
track, with its seven-tiered grandstand 
and an infield full of chewed-up soccer 
fields, seemed about as Oriental and ex¬ 
otic as Liberty Bell. The place was 
jammed. There was no breeze in the val¬ 
ley. not a zephyr, and it was about a mil¬ 
lion degrees Celsius, not counting the hu¬ 
midity. if you are one of those who like 
to say, “It’s not the heat, it's the humid¬ 
ity." I thought of the day in 1959 1 saw 
my first Derby, when it came up 94°. the 
hottest ever. I looked it up when I got 
back to the States. Hartack was there that 
day. too. on a horse named Easy Spur. It 
was one of the rare times he ran out. 

But as hot as it was in the paddock in 
Happy Valley, all the men with badges 
appeared very cool. And they were in 
suits. The only men at the track in suits 
were the officials, and they looked the 
most comfortable. Everybody else, in 
short-sleeved shirts and whatnot, was 
sweating like a bandit. The guys in the 
paddock in suits and lies, w ith sandy hair 
and French shoes and binoculars around 
their necks, looked as though they were 
at Ascot in September. Or in Manitoba, 


for that matter. I bring this up because it 
made me feel at home. I had noticed it 
in America, too. No matter how hot it is 
at a racetrack, the people in suits in the 
paddock never sweat. 

And then I saw Hartack. He was stand¬ 
ing in line with the other jocks. P. F. 
Yiu. K. S. Ho. P. Gumblcton. C. C. Chan 
and so forth, ready to weigh out. He was 
at 128, a middling figure at Happy Val¬ 
ley. A lot of horses were carrying more 
than 130. The weight was one reason he 
went to Hong Kong. It gels tougher to 
take it off as you get older, and Hartack 
is 44 now. It was a long time ago that he 
came out of the mines of Pennsylvania. 
Now he was laughing with an attendant 
by the scales. He looks good laughing, al¬ 
though he rarely has been noted for 
humor. But let’s not go into that here. 
You probably know all about his histo¬ 
ry, how he always fought everything and 
everybody. If you don’t know all this, 
never mind. It doesn't matter anymore. 
Except, of course. I had to think: If you 
had learned to laugh. Willie, if you had 
learned to go along more. if... . 

Why is Willie Hartack riding Hong 
Kong on Derby Day? 

He has a bald spot now. but he wears 
his hair much as ever—a little wave in 
front. Hartack was a dead linger for 
Frankie Avalon at a time when that 
counted. He looks as cocky as ever, and 
amidst so many Orientals, taller. I suspect 
any jockey would like that. Just a guess. 

His silks were crisp, checks of violet 
and white, and he passed by all the cool 
gentlemen in their suits, stood with the 
trainer. Mr. Ng. and awaited his mount. 
Viking was a quiet little thing, wrapped 
in an odd bright-orange girth. Hartack 
mounted nimbly and rode her out of the 
paddock. As he departed. I called after 
him (one American to another). “Hey. 
Bill, you should be in Louisville today." 
but he was some distance away, and if 
he heard, he paid no notice. He took Vi¬ 
king onto the turf and galloped her to¬ 
ward the starting gate. 

The fans gave him no special atten¬ 
tion. Hartack is just another journeyman. 
This was his 96th ride of the Happy Val¬ 
ley season, and he has had only seven 
w inners. Seven for 96. the same guy w ho 
is five for nine in the Kentucky Derby. 
He was 17th on the local list. G. W. 
Moore was the leader with 41 winners. 
T. O. Lau was the hot apprentice, riding 


the favorite. Fortune Stream, in this race, 

I don't understand why great athletes 
struggle on past their prime. But if Bill 
Hartack wants to ride 70-1 shots in Hong 
Kong, is it my place to question his de¬ 
cision? Would it be any better, really, if 
he were riding 70-1 shots at Santa Ani¬ 
ta? I felt no better about Henry Aaron let¬ 
ting himself be exploited at high prices 
as an American League curio for two sea¬ 
sons. or Muhammad Ali, still officially 
the champion, permitting himself to work 
half a vaudeville bill w ith other pugs. But 
then, people still pay to sec Arnold Palm¬ 
er miss another cut. or to watch Billie 
Jean King play teen-agers on a minor 
league tour. People are attracted to great¬ 
ness even when just the shell is left. 
Sometimes I wonder why a guy like Na- 
math doesn't sell advertising space on his 
shoulder pads and hang on that way. Is 
it the money? The attention? What pos¬ 
sesses these stars to go on and on. soil¬ 
ing their glorious nobility? I remember 
when even Stan Musial wouldn't leave, 
and Jimmy Cannon, ever melodramatic, 
wrote. "Your name is Stan Musial. and 
all your bats arc broken." Well, your 
name is Willie Hartack. and all your rides 
are made in Hong Kong. 

And so. on Derby Day. Hartack took 
his only mount into the gate, the No. 11 
post, field of 13. They run clockwise in 
Hong Kong, and Viking broke well 
enough and stayed in the hunt, some¬ 
where in the middle, the first time past. 
The race was 1.800 meters, something 
over a mile. The going was firm. As near¬ 
ly as I could make out from the form 
sheets. Viking liked the turf soft and the 
distance shorter. Form told. She began 
to fade and struggled up the incline on 
the back side. What can I say? She run 
like a muskrat. On the front. Fortune 
Stream with the bug boy just got nipped 
by Extra Profit. M. C. Tam up. Good 
Dish. A. K. Cheam riding, was third. Vi¬ 
king ran dead last. 

The last lime I saw Hartack ride in 
the Derby he was on Warbucks. He fin¬ 
ished last to Secretariat. The last time 
Hartack had a mount in the Derby was 
1974. He was I Ith. That will be his Der¬ 
by valedictory, unless someone with a 
good 3-year-old and a sense of drama 
brings him back. 

What is Willie Hartack doing in Hong 
Kong on Derby Day? He should be in 
Louisville, Kentucky. end 
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volleyball / Joe Jares 


C hris Marlowe, a 25-year-old volley¬ 
ball player with the steel jaw line of 
a television detective and a mop of hair 
to rival Farrah Fawcett-Majors’. is not 
the shy. retiring sort. Friends recall the 
time they were partying it up in a Port¬ 
land. Ore. hotel room, batting a volleyball 
around with little concern for lamps, mir¬ 
rors or other bric-a-brac. A buddy return¬ 
ing from an errand came in and Marlowe, 
with exquisite timing, spiked the ball to¬ 
ward the opening door. It caught his vic¬ 
tim smack in the forehead, only it turned 
out to be not his friend but the hotel man¬ 
ager, who had come up to stop the noise. 

When Marlowe was playing basketball 
at San Diego State, the team traveled to 
the University of Hawaii for a game. As 
part of a special promotion, fans w'ere 
asked to wear hats. At a crucial point a 
Hawaii player had a technical foul called 



The Big Cy 
wasn’t 
one bit shy 

Chris Marlowe sneered and snarled as 
always, but his team lost the Nationals 


on him and the irate fans responded by 
bombarding the court with hats. A 
brand-new straw boater slid to a stop a 
few feet from the San Diego huddle. 

“I knew in my mind what I wanted to 
do,” says Dick Davis. Marlowe's San Di¬ 
ego coach. “So when Chris got a mis¬ 
chievous look on his face and said, ‘Step 
on it. Coach, step on it,’ I did. The crowd 
really blew." Davis cackles at the mem¬ 
ory. “The guy has got a special kind of 
leadership ability.” 

Others describe Marlowe differently. 
His volleyball teammates, for instance. 
“He's just the Big Cy," says one. “It’s 
short for Cyclops and I don’t know how 
it came about, but it doesn’t matter be¬ 
cause everybody thinks it’s psy for psy¬ 
cho. Cy does things his own way. like 
nobody else on a volleyball court. He’s 
also completely obnoxious out there.” 

Marlowe has charisma in a sport that 
badly needs it. and he is also the key 
man on what has been the best amateur 
team in the nation the last couple of 
years—Maccabi Union of Beverly Hills. 
Marlowe is Maccabi's “quarterback.” a 
setter who puts the ball up above the net 
in perfect position for the spikers to pul¬ 
verize it. He also hits the ball himself, 
blocks and plays excellent defense when 
the rotation takes him to the back row. 
And he snarls at the other teams through 
the net. Marlowe is one of the truly ac¬ 
complished snarlers in the sport. 

With Marlowe providing completely 
obnoxious leadership and winning the 
most valuable player award. Maccabi 
won the United States Volleyball Asso¬ 
ciation championship last year in Sche¬ 
nectady. N.Y. Two weeks ago it won the 
AAU title in Honolulu. The final game 
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was televised, but Maccabi spoiled the 
show by drowning the local favorites 
from the Outrigger Canoe Club 15-0. 
Last week in Hilo, Hawaii. Maccabi fin¬ 
ished second in the USVBA champion¬ 
ship. but Marlowe and teammate Paul 
Sunderland were named to the All- 
America team. 

“In my opinion Chris is the best am¬ 
ateur setter in the United States." says 
Maccabi Coach Richard Scott. "Marlowe 
is the only guy who can get the U.S. into 
the Olympics in 1980." says another 
coach. “He just has to marshal himself, 
and control his emotions. He likes to go 
in short bursts. We don’t have another 
setter with his capability.” 

Marlowe also seems to have enough 
ham and hot dog in him to stock a butch¬ 
er shop. When the squeeze bottle full of 
water is passed during a time-out. Mar¬ 
lowe takes a big gulp, then pretends to 
wash out each ear. When a certain play 
works three times against a frustrated 
blocker. Marlowe gestures that the same 
play is coming right at him again. 

But if Cy Marlowe is a ham. he comes 
by it naturally. His father is actor Hugh 
Marlowe, currently seen on the TV soap 
opera Another World and once heard as 
Ellery Queen on radio. The younger Mar¬ 
lowe wants to be an actor, loo. and is 
studying at two acting workshops while 
supporting himself by tending bar at a 
restaurant in Westwood, near the UCLA 
campus. So far he has resisted joining 
the professional International Volleyball 
Association. “It’s not that much mon¬ 
ey," he says. “I could probably get SIO.- 
000. but I’d have to give up my job and 
my lessons. I’m committed to my acting 
career right now.” 

So far Marlowe's one part has been in 
a beer commercial with five of his pals, 
working up a volleyball thirst. His team¬ 
mates, who love to razz him. insist that 
he didn’t make one good set during the 
taping because he was always looking at 
the camera instead of the ball. 

Marlowe grew up in Pacific Palisades. 
Calif., an affluent seaside section of Los 
Angeles that is the richest volleyball area 
in the U.S. He was an all-city basketball 
star at Palisades High and played on the 
1969 high school volleyball team that sent 
players to UCLA. UC Santa Barbara and 
San Diego State, the three powers in the 
sport at the lime. 

Marlowe went to San Diego State on 
a basketball grant-in-aid but was short 
for a forward and slow for a guard, and 
continued 
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VOLLEYBALL continued 


as a result was only a part-time starter. 
In time he paid more and more atten¬ 
tion to that other round-ball game in¬ 
vented by tha^ other YMCA instructor 
in western Massachusetts, and eventually 
he played on the San Diego State team 
that won the school's first and only 
NCAA volleyball title in 1973. the first 
time UCLA had failed to win it in its 
four-year history. 

Besides Marlowe, there was plenty of 
other talent around to keep the fans hop¬ 
ping from one court to another at the 
USVBA Nationals in Hilo last week. Wilt 
Chamberlain, a winner twice in his 14- 
year NBA career, even found himself on 
another championship team. Sir Dal Rae 
Nicks of Beverly Hills, which won the se¬ 
nior men’s title. 

In the women’s open the favorite was 
Adidas of Garden Grove. Calif., a well- 
heeled team that arrived with a coach, 
an assistant coach, a trainer, a PR man 
and. it seemed, a set of new uniforms 
for every match. Three of the stars were 
from USC’s collegiate champs, and most 


of the rest are planning to enroll there. 
You see, the Adidas and USC coaches 
are one and the same—Chuck Erbe. an 
authoritarian who subscribes to the Ori¬ 
ental school of volleyball sacrifice and 
hara-kiri workouts. 

Unfortunately for Erbe and his young, 
dedicated athletes, they were beaten 
twice by the aptly named but sponsor- 
less South Bay Spoilers of Hermosa 
Beach, Calif., a good team made much 
belter by the addition of a 6' 5" member 
of the U.S. national team, Flo Hyman. 
Hyman, a student at the University of 
Houston, is one of the few blacks in top- 
class U.S. volleyball. Many volleyball of¬ 
ficials in the U.S. feel that if more black 
athletes took up the sport, the U.S. would 
be more competitive with Cuba. Japan 
and the other world pow-ers. The thought 
of a Julius Erving. a David Thompson 
or a young Wilt Chamberlain spiking for 
the U.S. is indeed appealing. 

Last Saturday in the Hilo Civic Au¬ 
ditorium, the final match in the men's di¬ 
vision was between Maccabi Union and 


the unbeaten team that had knocked 
Maccabi into the losers' bracket. Chuck's 
Steakhouse of Santa Barbara. Calif. 
Chuck's was a fine team, it was clear, if 
only because it had two Palisades High 
grads in the lineup, plus the NCAA play¬ 
er of the year. USC’s Celso Kalache. 
Maccabi jumped off to a 12-4 lead in 
the first game but was behind 14-12 
when the eight-minute clock ran out. 

The second and final game, which 
Chuck’s won 14-9. featured a classic 
sneering-snarling exchange between 
Marlowe and Dave Olbright of Chuck’s. 
Olbright blocked a Marlowe spike and 
sneered. “I’ll never forget the look on 
Marlowe's face when I blocked him.” 
said Olbright. i'll remember that for the 
rest of my life.” On the next play Mar¬ 
lowe snarled and almost drilled the ball 
through Olbright’s chest. 

At the tournament-ending luau Satur¬ 
day night there were a few boos when it 
was announced that Marlowe had made 
the All-America team. Perhaps his fu¬ 
ture in acting is as a villain. END 
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A working 
flashlight in 
your car could 
^ save your life. 
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has a flashlight that works. If it doesn't, and you’re about 
to buy one. our rugged “Eveready" "Skipper" is a good 
choice. You never know when it might happen, but when 
your car dies, your flashlight had better be alive. 
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TRACK & field / Anita Verschoth 



Byrne, as 
in blazing 

Top high school runner Kevin Byrne is 
fast dosing in on a four-minute mile 

H is legs are short, with knobby mus¬ 
cles like those of a soccer player, not 
those of a miler—or so they say. But 17- 
year-old, redheaded Kevin Byrne is the 
best high school miler in the country, an 
excellent two-miler. a very good half-mil- 
er. a good quarter-miler and a fair high 
jumper. Yhis past indoor season he won 
all five of the individual races he entered, 
and his team won all four of the relay 


races he anchored. In January, at the 
Philadelphia Track Classic, he won the 
prep mile in 4:08.0. One week later he 
took the Millrose Games' high school 
mile in the same time. According to the 
Track <£ Field News rankings, the next 
best high school miler in the country is 
Dirk Lakeman of Eugene. Ore., who has 
run a 4:09.4 outdoors. In February. Byrne 
ran an 8:59.7 indoor two-mile, which was 
the fastest in the country until Brett Hoff- 
man of St. Petersburg, Fla. did 8:54.9 last 
month, also outdoors. 

Kevin is a master of pace. Anchoring 
his Paramus (N.J.) Catholic High team 
in the distance medley relay at the East¬ 
ern States Championship on Princeton’s 
220-yard indoor track last March, he got 
the baton 80 yards behind the leader. He 
won by 10 and his split was 4:07.4, the 
best high school mile leg of the season. 
He did not panic and rush off foolishly 


when he got the baton, as a lot of run¬ 
ners would, seeing themselves so far be¬ 
hind. “I figure out what shape I’m in,” 
Kevin says, “and how fast I'm capable 
of going. I plan the first three quarters, 
perhaps a 62, a 2:04 and 3:06. and I take 
it from there. They’ll all die for me." Kev¬ 
in was still 25 yards behind the leader 
with a quarter mile to go. and did not go 
ahead until 150 yards out. “I waited for 
seven laps," he says. “If 1 had gone out 
too fast. / would have died." 

Kevin runs anchor on three relay 
teams for Paramus. the distance medley, 
the two-mile and the mile. And even 
though he is usually far behind when he 
gets the baton, he likes to compete in re¬ 
lays. He likes to come from behind, he 
likes to give half a dozen runners a huge 
lead and then reel them all in. He likes 
hearing the crowd cheering for him. not 
the leader. “1 probably wouldn't know 
what to do if I got the stick with a lead." 
he says. 

Hugh Monahan, also a redhead, who 
hands off to Kevin in the distance med¬ 
ley and in the two-mile relay, says , "We 
run as fast as we can. If we give him the 
baton nine seconds behind, we know we 
can win.” And quarter-miler Phil Scia- 
labba says, “Knowing that he can pull it 
out takes the pressure off us.” 

There are times, naturally, when Kev¬ 
in does not pull it out. Then he does not 
blame the team, he blames himself. 
“Sure, if 1 come back from eighth to sec¬ 
ond.” he says, “they tell me. ‘great race.’ 
but I feel disappointed with myself. I 
have failed.” 

Such was the case three weeks ago at 
the Penn Relays. Because of Kevin. Pa¬ 
ramus was the prerace favorite in the dis¬ 
tance medley, in which the legs are 800, 
400.1.200 and 1.600 meters. He had tried 
and failed to pull out this race for his 
team on two previous occasions, and this 
would be his last chance to do it as a 
high school runner. Hugh Monahan was 
supposed to hand off to Kevin with a 
6:01 lime for the team after 2.400 me¬ 
ters. From there Kevin planned to run 
splits of 60. 2:03 and 3:05. But Hugh, 
who was suffering from the flu. ran his 
leg in 3:13 instead of his expected 3:11 
and Paramus was in Nth place when 
Kevin got the baton. This time he did 
not heed the clock in his head and sim¬ 
ply took off. He finished in 4:04.1, the 
equivalent of a 4:05.5 standing-start mile. 
StilL he was third, some 10 yards behind 

continued 
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HEART OUT, 
RUSSIA. 


The U.5. hos done it again! 

Russia invented vodka a long 
time ago. Great! (Congratula¬ 
tions, Russia.) Dut it took some 
good old American know-how 
from Gilbey's to moke vodko a 


lot better. To pick only choice 
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Try Gilbey's Vodko. It's the vodko 
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TRACK & FIELD continued 


Vince Mutarelli. a junior from Mount St. 
Michael of New York, who was caught 
in 4:11. 

Mike Glynn. 32. who has coached 
track at Paramus Catholic since the 
school opened 11 years ago. calls Kevin 
"the best high school runner this country 
has ever had. He had a better indoor sea¬ 
son than even Jim Ryun [the high school 
record-holder with a 3:55.3) had in 1965; 
he went under 4:10 four times. Sure, he 
hasn't run a sub-four-minute mile, but I 
think he has a great future, and I'm not 
going to jeopardize it just so I can say I 
had a kid who went under four." 

Kevin spent his first two high school 
years at Bergen Catholic, a fierce rival of 
Paramus. As a sophomore at Bergen, he 
had run a 4:15.6 mile at the Millrose 
Games, finishing second in a photo finish 
w ith Marty Ludwikowski of Cherry Hill. 
N.J. "Before that race," Kevin says. “I 
had no pressure on me. Then suddenly, 
everybody was asking. ‘What’s he going 
to do next week?’ I had a real letdown. 
For a while I didn’t run any 4:15s. I ran 
three races a meet each week. In my 
sophomore year I ran a total of 65 races." 

Kevin transferred to Paramus because, 
he says. "There was a lack of commu¬ 
nication between me and the coach. I 
was a 15-year-old kid thrown into star¬ 
dom and there was nobody to talk to. I 
had met Coach Glynn at meets and I 
could talk to him. Besides, there are girls 
at Paramus." 

When Kevin came to Paramus. the 
first thing Glynn did was cut him down 
to 40 races. Then he taught him to hold 
his elbows lower so that he would not 
tie up in his neck and shoulders. But most 
of all. Glynn worked on rebuilding Kev¬ 
in’s confidence. 

"We made mistakes at first.” says 
Glynn. “We made a lot of predictions, 
and when Kevin didn't deliver, he was 
all upset. He kept a log. and if he missed 
a day of training, he would panic. There 
was so much pressure that I woke up 
mornings thinking about him instead of 
my own son. Last summer I decided we 
had to change that. I made him throw 
his log away. We stopped making pre¬ 
dictions. He was to have fun running. 
This winter Kevin competed in nine in¬ 
door races, when he could have run in 
30. It was a drastic change from what 
people have done with superstars in the 
past. The old theory was to run them as 
much as possible." 

Last November may have been a turn¬ 


ing point in Kevin’s running career. At 
the state cross-country championship. 
Bobby Siehl. a two-miler from Morris 
Hills, set a very fast early pace. "It was 
2:04 at the half on the way to a three- 
mile." says Kevin. "1 couldn't handle 
that. I thought, i'm going to lose this 
race.’ I stayed with Bobby for another 
quarter and dropped out. I told Coach 
Glynn that I had pulled a muscle." 

“Bull! I don’t believe you." is what 
Glynn said. “Tell me the truth. Think 
about it on the way home. If you have 
the courage to tell me what really hap¬ 
pened. you can become the greatest run¬ 
ner in the country.” 

When they got to Glynn's home. Kev¬ 
in had tears in his eyes. He said. "Coach. 
I’m in trouble." Glynn put his arms 
around the boy and said. "Your troubles 
are over." Kevin says. "He made me un¬ 
derstand that I’m not a robot. That I’m 
going to lose sometimes, no matter how 
good lam." 

Glynn would like to see his 5' 9". 145- 
pound runner about five pounds light¬ 
er. but given Kevin's proclivity for cook¬ 
ies and cakes he bakes himself. Glynn 
may be hoping in vain. Kevin often 
spends an evening baby-sitting for the 
Glynns’ two children, and rummaging 
through the refrigerator. "I tell him 
where the oranges and the apples are." 
says Glynn, "but my wife Lorraine stocks 
up with ice cream and RingDings." 
Glynn points out that it is no wonder 
he has to augment his salary by tending 
bar on weekends. 

Kevin’s family lives in Montvale. 
about 10 miles from Paramus Catholic. 
He is the second of four sons, three of 
whom inherited their father’s vivid red 
hair. James Byrne is a vice-president of 
Burns and Row. Inc., an engineering 
company in Oradell. N.J. As a student 
at St. John’s University in 1950. he won 
the freshman division of the IC4A cross¬ 
country championship. "I always bring 
my stopwatch when 1 watch Kevin run." 
says his father. “I call him splits during 
the race and give him instructions. But 
others call him splits, too. and once in a 
while he'll just get fed up and say to me. 
‘Stay home. I’ll call you.’ ” 

When Kevin was in grammar school 
he seemed destined to become a base¬ 
ball player. He was selected by the En¬ 
glewood. N.J. Little League team to pitch 
against a team from Syracuse. N.Y. He 
was All-State New Jersey at 14. But one 
day. when he was in the eighth grade. 


his older brother Brian, a 4:19 high school 
miler, took him along for a run. Soon af¬ 
terward. Brian managed to enter Kevin 
in a dual meet at his brother’s high school 
where he beat all the ninth-graders in a 
2:16 half mile. When Kevin enrolled at 
Bergen, he still wanted to concentrate on 
baseball, but he ran cross-country that 
fall. He also ran indoors, clocking a 2:04 
half in a relay. When spring came. Kev¬ 
in signed up for baseball. “Then, one 
Monday morning." he says, "I woke up 
with the decision that 1 would go out for 
track instead. I don't know why." 

There was never any doubt in Kevin's 
mind that he would become a miler. even 
though he was successful in four distanc¬ 
es and also as a high jumper, fiopping 
six feet in his freshman year. "He feels 
the mile is the class event.” says Glynn. 
"The mile gets all the ink. He likes that." 

“Marly Liquori was my hero." says 
Kevin. "He’s from Jersey. I’ve been com¬ 
pared to him a lot. People say. ‘Kevin 
ran a 4:08 indoors; Marty only did 
4:13.5.' " Kevin graduates on June 3. His 
first big outdoor mile will come in the 
Golden West Invitational in Sacramento 
on June 11. which traditionally features 
the top high school runners of the coun¬ 
try. “Liquori did 4:08 in that race as a se¬ 
nior." says Byrne, "and a couple of weeks 
later he ran a 3:59.8 in the AAU senior 
championship." 

A B+ student in English and econom¬ 
ics. Kevin will enter Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity this fall, choosing the school from 
among 70 that offered him scholarships, 
because it has a good economics curric¬ 
ulum as well as a good track program. 
“I’m not going to be running my whole 
life.” he says. “Besides, it will be excit¬ 
ing to live in Washington. D.C.. where I 
can have a nice social life." 

There are some 140 medals. 25 tro¬ 
phies and six watches in Kevin’s bed¬ 
room. and the walls are decorated with 
track pictures and clippings. A magazine 
cover shows Filbert Bayi running his 3:51 
world-record mile at Kingston. Jamaica 
in 1975. and there is a cluster of clip¬ 
pings about John Walker, the Olympic 
1.500-mctcr champion and current mile 
world-record holder. “1 figured Liquori 
was over the hill." Kevin says, "so I had 
to find someone else to emulate.” Over 
Kevin’s bed. however, hangs an enlarged 
photograph of himself falling at the tape 
in the 1975 Millrose photo finish. "To 
remind myself that no one wins all the 
time." he says. end 
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boxing / Pat Putnam 


Make him 
38 and one 

The bell rang. Bobick stepped out—and 
became America's great white hopeless 


W hen it was all over, with Duane 
Bobick on his feet but in no condi¬ 
tion to go on and with Kenny Norton 
bounding about the ring as though he 
were on a pogo stick, it seemed that there 
had been an extraordinary amount of fuss 
for just 58 seconds of fighting. That is. if 
you care to call what happened in Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden last week fighting. 
Granted, the outcome was supposed to be 
secondary to the big prize awaiting the 
winner, wasn't it? Norton will now get 
$2.25 million by fighting Muhammad 
Ali for the world heavyweight champion¬ 


ship this September in Brazil, won't he? 

Forgive the hollow laughter. Ali. who 
had watched the fight on television at his 
Landover. Md. training base, was not 
about to climb into a ring against Norton 
again, this fall or indeed anytime soon. 
He had other plans. 

"Hmmmm," mused Ali, who would 
soon go on TV himself to demonstrate the 
proper way to make a Spanish omelet, 
“now I think it would be nice if Norton 
fought Jimmy Young. Then I will fight 
the winner of that fight." 

There was an explanation why Ali’s 
camp waited until the Norton-Bobick 
fight was over before announcing that 
boxing’s finger had once more written a 
contract in the sand and. having written, 
moved on. If Bobick had won—an out¬ 
come Ali badly wanted—the champion 
would have kept the date in Brazil. How¬ 
ever. as you noted on television, unless 
you blinked. Bobick is no Ken Norton. 

Apparently it is Ali’s belief that the 
most he can ask of his old bones is to car¬ 
ry him through one more tough fight, and 
he is in no hurry to make such a punish¬ 
ing request. Not when he can pick up a 
million now and then fighting Raggedy 
Andys like Alfredo Whatshisname. the 


Spaniard out of Uruguay en route to 
oblivion. “Norton didn’t beat nobody.” 
said Ali. who knows a nobody when he 
sees one in the ring. 

Until the pre-fight hype swayed a few 
minds, that had been the assessment of 
Bobick. the gentle 26-year-old ex-Olym- 
pian. Thirty-eight victories over 38 has- 
beens and never-will-bes doesn’t get you 
out of elementary school. Sooner or lat¬ 
er. if you are ambitious, it can get you 
killed. If you’re going to leap into white 
water, you shouldn't spend all your time 
in a wading pool. 

Against the inexperienced Bobick, 
Norton was a raging torrent. Bobick’s 
best weapon is unending pressure: he 
plods in close and stays there, banging 
away relentlessly until the other man 
falls, usually from exhaustion. So Norton 
came out sideways, like a crab, expecting 
to meet the oncoming Bobick with a hook 
and an uppercut. Only Bobick never 
came. 

“I’m always a slow starter.” Bobick 
sighed later. "I guess 1 started even slow¬ 
er than usual." 

Surprised. Norton moved in. probing 
with a right to the body. He watched Bob¬ 
ick’s eyes. When they moved to follow 
continued 



Surprised by Duane Bobick's lack of aggression. Ken Norton, abandoning his fight plan, stunned him with a right and began whaling away 
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"Valvoline 


won me over: 


Valvoline has been in the oil business 
for more than a hundred years. That's a 
lot of experience. And that's why it's 
always been in every one of my cars. On 
the road, or in my business, I like things 
to run smoothly." 

People were turning to Valvoline for 
lubrication and protection even before 
America had cars. In fact, Valvoline has 
been winning the world over since 1866. 

With winning performances from the 


international racing circuits to the inter¬ 
state highways, and everywhere in be¬ 
tween. It's Valvoline. With unbeaten 
engine protection for whatever you 
drive, wherever you drive it. Millions 
of people prove it everyday. Valvoline 
Motor Oil is winning them over. With quality. 

Valvoline 



Winning the world over since 1866. 

Valvoline O' Company Aihlano Kv Wlwrf Own.on o' Ashland 










BOXINQ continued 


the course of the body punch. Norton un¬ 
leashed a seemingly wild overhand right. 
It only seemed wild; it is one of the big 
punches in Norton's repertoire. It thun¬ 
dered against the side of Bobick’s head, 
sending him reeling backward. A savage 
when the fight is going his way. Norton 
stormed in after his stunned opponent. 

He smashed a left hook and a right to 
the body; another right speared the head. 
Then Norton drove a right uppercut 
against Bobick’s Adam’s apple. Gagging, 
his eyes tearing so that he had difficulty 
seeing, Bobick staggered back toward his 
corner. 

Going full bore. Norton rained over¬ 
hand rights to Bobick’s head. Barely con¬ 
scious. Bobick fell. Struggling, he forced 
himself upward, sagged for a moment, 
then, as the count got to nine, he lurched 
to his feet. His mouthpiece was more out 
than in. His eyes were squinted, almost 
closed. After studying the hurt fighter 
carefully. Referee Petey Della started to 
wave Norton in. Bobick staggered and al¬ 
most fell again. That’s when Della 


wrapped his arms around him and said. 
“The fight is over, son." 

“I’m all right.’’ Bobick protested, his 
voice a painful croak. 

“No." Della said, "it’s over.” 

For Bobick. it’s back-to-school time. 
As Norton had pointed out earlier in the 
week, although the youngster from Bow- 
lus, Minn, had a solid foundation, some¬ 
one forgot to build the next two floors. 
And it will be a tougher school than the 
one he has been attending. The teachers 
will be the Ron Lyles and the Earnie 
Shaverses as the hard men with the mas¬ 
ter's degrees in violence. If Bobick sur¬ 
vives them, he’ll be back. He is young and 
strong, and he believes in himself. 

Meanwhile. Norton is still waiting for 
Ali. but he’s hardly optimistic. His man¬ 
ager, Bob Biron, has asked the WBC and 
the WBA to force the champion into a 
fight. “I’ll believe it when I see it." 
growled Norton. 

Removed from title consideration for 
the moment. Bobick accepted his defeat 
without excuse. He assembled his family 


and went off to a scheduled "victory" 
party at the Riverboat in the Empire State 
Building. 

"The real defeat would be if I went off 
somewhere and hid," he said with a voice 
that belonged on a lily pad on a pond back 
home in Minnesota. 

The headliner at the nightclub was 
Bobick’s manager, who had opened with 
his Smokin' Joe Frazier Revue the night 
before the fight. A few minutes after Bob¬ 
ick arrived. Frazier appeared on stage 
and asked. "Has Duane Bobick arrived 
yet? Hey. Duane, come on up here. You 
don't have to sing. Rome wasn’t built in a 
day. Come on up here." 

Bobick came out of the crowd. Red 
and blue spotlights picked up his small 
smile. As he walked across the stage. Fra¬ 
zier said to him. “I love you. man." 

In that strange croak, Bobick said. 
“I’m a frog, but if you kiss me I’ll turn into 
a prince." 

A frog? As a fighter, perhaps. As 
a human being. Bobick is already a 
prince. end 
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Overlooking Malibu’s movie colony, 
Pepperdine University 
sparkles like a country club. Only 
problem: critics fear it may 
also be overlooking study for sport 
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PEPPERDINE 

continued 


D r. William S. Banowsky. the ath¬ 
letically built 41 -year-old president 
of Pepperdine University, gestures at a 
vista that includes school buildings, 
mountains, stars, big-city lights and the 
Pacific Ocean. He is about to respond to 
a question that has to do with hypoc¬ 
risy—a practice that Pepperdine has late¬ 
ly been accused of. Indeed, in recent 
years Pepperdine has been accused of 
many things, including willfully turning 
itself into a sports factory at the expense 
of loftier educational goals. 

"Look out there." Banowsky says 
grandly. "The lights of Los Angeles and 
Malibu against the ocean—absolutely 
spectacular isn’t it? Vve been to a lot of 
places. I was at the French Riviera last 
summer, but it can’t compare with this. 
Our land here goes from sea level to 1,700 
feet. That development property off to 
the right is divided into half-acre lots, 
and each lot goes for between $60,000 
and $100,000. This is the most beautiful 
place in the world." 

As a minister in the Church of Christ, 
a columnist for the Los Angeles Herald 
Examiner and a former Republican Na¬ 
tional Committeeman from California. 
Banowsky is well versed in the meaning 
and usage of words. His reply, evasive as 
it may seem, approaches policy at this 
posh Southern California university: 
when in doubt, show them the campus. 

It is true that the school is visually 
stimulating to the point of making one 
forget hard realities. Everything is clean 
and vivid. The students are the embod¬ 
iment of good taste. There are no cam¬ 
pus guerrillas, no wild-eyed poets, no 
Indian headbands, no unbuttoned shirts. 
"1 would say the basic Pepperdine stu¬ 
dent is a middle- to upper-middle-class 
white who is not too intellectual, owns 
his own car and is sort of wanting to 
bust out," says student newspaper ed¬ 
itor Don Risolo. “The males are about 
six feet tall, tan, with blond hair and mus¬ 
taches. The girls are fashion-conscious, 
good-looking, chic and tend to wear tight 


slacks.” Because everyone lives, eats and 
socializes with everyone else, and be¬ 
cause most Pepperdine students are ac¬ 
tive in intramural and beach sports, the 
appearance of the student body is one 
of decided healthiness. 

The vision of wholesomeness is some¬ 
what deceptive, however, for in recent 
years Pepperdine has been beset by a 
number of internal problems, which 
caused President Banowsky to occasion¬ 
ally show people the campus rather than 
respond to their questions. 

There have been problems with mon¬ 
ey (as a result of a vociferous protest, pro¬ 
fessors received a small salary increase 
for 1976-17: the school was investigated 
by the State Attorney General's office for 
alleged improper funding and shady 
financial deals, but later cleared) and 
there has been criticism for “abandon¬ 
ing" the original Los Angeles campus fol¬ 
lowing the move to Malibu in 1972. There 
have been complaints about the burgeon¬ 
ing size of the school (Pepperdine's en¬ 
rollment at all schools, including a branch 
in Heidelberg. Germany and one in Or¬ 
ange County, has risen from less than 
3.000 a few years ago to 9.000 today) 
and about its future as a Church of 
Christ-affiliated institution. And there 
are those who are unhappy about the ath¬ 
letic escalation. 

When he founded the school in 1937. 
the late George Pepperdine. president of 
Western Auto Supply Company, visual¬ 
ized nothing so grand. A millionaire and 
a devout member of the Church of 
Christ, he wanted to establish a private 
liberal arts “Christian college" loosely af¬ 
filiated with his church. He created a 
small, tacky campus in southwest Los An¬ 
geles. dotted with palm trees and a thou¬ 
sand or so students, financially stable but 
largely uninspired intellectually, esthet- 
ically or athletically. 

But when the university opened the 
campus at Malibu, the famed home of 
surfers and movie stars, conditions 
changed. Now, perched like a white bird 



several hundred feet above the Pacific 
Coast Highway and the surf. Pepperdine 
visually declares itself ready for the big 
time. Academically, it is beginning to 
move that way. Esthetically. it needs a 
few more trees. Athletically, it is there. 

In the 4'/i years it has been at Malibu. 
Pepperdine's success in sports has been 
phenomenal. Earlier this month the 
men's volleyball team, with three U.S. 
National Team members, finished third 
in the country. Last year the baseball 
team won its third consecutive West 
Coast Athletic Conference crown, a 
dominance that ended with the forma¬ 
tion of the Southern California Baseball 
Association, a tougher league. The new 
balance is reflected in Pepperdine’s 
18-24 record so far this season. Four 
members of the 1976 team are now in .the 
majors. This month the tennis team won 
the WCAC title for the fifth straight time 
and is ranked eighth in the nation. The 
1975-76 basketball team, led by 6' 10" 
Brazilian Marcos Leite. had a 22-6 rec- 


The student body is upper-middle class, and the 
setting, says one. resembles a "resort monastery ." 
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Behold Pepperdme. says President Banowsky. a 
minister who doubles as the school evangelist 


ord. won the conference title and made it 
to the West Regionals of the NCAA 
championship before losing to UCLA, 
(This season the Waves were 13-13 and 
came in sixth in the conference.) Last fall 
the water polo team, in its second season, 
was ranked seventh in the U.S. 

The women's teams, formed just two 
years ago. are also on the move. The vol¬ 
leyball team is representative. Because of 
its progress in just one year, it did not par¬ 
ticipate in the AIAW national small col¬ 
lege tournament held at Pcpperdine last 
December. The women were so good 
they were allowed to play in the major 
college tournament in Austin. Texas, in 
which they finished fourth. 

continued 
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Satisfied with the setup Ftintie Ray Williams 
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PEPPERDINE 

continued 


Pepperdine’s athletic achievements 
are even more amazing when one consid¬ 
ers that the enrollment at Malibu is a 
mere 1,834. and only 886 are men. 
“We're really like most other small col¬ 
leges." says Sports Information Director 
Boh Rose, a 1975 graduate of the school, 
“except that our athletics are way out of 
line." 

College sports being primarily a game 
of recruiting. Pepperdine’s "show them 
the campus” approach has been eminent¬ 
ly successful. The vacationlike atmo¬ 
sphere. says Rose, “has a tendency to 
speak for itself." Basketball star Flintie 
Ray Williams, a sophomore guard from 
the inner city of Los Angeles, chose Pep- 
perdine over 150 other schools, including 
USC. UCLA and Oregon State. "Coming 
out of a ghetto, man. this is heaven," he 
says, smiling into the azure sky outside 
Firestone Fieldhouse. "If I had friends in 
New York. man. I’d send them pictures 
of me lying on the beach." 

But even a campus in paradise can't be 
a guarantee of athletic success these days, 
and Pepperdine is quick to point out oth¬ 
er favorable factors. “I don’t believe 
we’ve ever cheated in any sport to gel an 
athlete." says Basketball Coach Gary 
Colson. “But I do think we have one of 
the best coaching staffs in the entire 
country.” Colson’s teams have won 300 
games; Volleyball Coach Marv Dunphy is 
a former All-America and member of the 
U.S. National team; women's Volleyball 
Coach Patti Bright is an Olympian; Larry 
Riggs, son of Bobby, coaches tennis; and 
Patty Meyers, sister of the Milwaukee 
Bucks’ Dave Meyers, coaches women's 
basketball. 

Pepperdine also has fine facilities—the 
sparkling field house, a 50-meter outdoor 
pool (not to mention the beach), and 
playing fields as immaculate as putting 
greens. In addition, it is near a vast re¬ 
cruiting area and has the funds—$600.- 
000 spent annually on sports, without the 
need to support a high-budget football 
program. “We had a football team until 
1961,” says Athletic Director Wayne 
Wright, "but I doubt if we’ll ever have 
one again. We don’t need one." 

The seed for this tiny athletic power¬ 
house was planted in the social tumult of 
the ‘60s. When Watts exploded in race ri¬ 
ots in 1965. the bordering Los Angeles 
campus of Pepperdine was adversely af¬ 


fected. “We never got over the shock of 
having been in the middle of things dur¬ 
ing the riots." says Banowsky. "The area 
changed, and the brethren in Bakersfield 
were just not going to send their children 
to that campus." Clearly, a new' campus 
was in order, and when a donor offered 
138 free acres of prime Malibu property. 
Pepperdine snapped it up. 

The new campus, now named Seaver 
College after philanthropist Frank R. 
Seaver. opened to much fanfare and not 
a little criticism. Environmentalists were 
angry because three million cubic yards 
of dirt had been moved to provide the set¬ 
ting; hills were leveled and ravines re¬ 
routed. Local residents were upset by the 
125-foot lower featuring an illuminated 
cross that shone over the entire coast, 
Critics managed to get most of the lights 
toned down. Black civic leaders were in¬ 
dignant because they felt the school was 
bailing out of its social commitment to 
the community around the original L.A. 
campus. Indeed, since the move the L.A. 
campus has deteriorated even further. 
Students have complained of rats in the 
cafeteria, and there have been reports 
of prostitution and drug sales on the 
campus. 

In contrast, the Malibu campus shines 
like a jewel. Further acquisitions have 
brought the land holdings to 623 acres, 
and total university assets are up from 
$7.8 million in 1967 to $70 million today. 
Construction is just getting started on the 
new Pepperdine law school, and tennis 
courts, parking lots and other amenities 
are being built. "The conservative reli¬ 
gious angle." says Bob Rose in a not-too- 
reverent tone, “it’s great for getting 
money.” 

It is less great in getting satisfied stu¬ 
dents. Only 15% to 20% of the Pepper¬ 
dine students are Church of Christ mem¬ 
bers. but everyone must follow certain 
church-oriented rules, and these have a 
tendency to chafe. No dancing is permit¬ 
ted on campus, and smoking is allowed 
only in bedrooms and rest rooms. Drink¬ 
ing is taboo, and even empty liquor bot¬ 
tles are forbidden in dorm rooms. (Rose 
spent one December afternoon cutting 
the last page out of every one of this sea¬ 
son’s basketball programs when the ad¬ 
ministration discovered it carried an ad 
from a California winemaker.) A dress 
code that does not allow halter tops, bare 
continued 
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Silent and Sound reasons 
to buy a Kodak Moviedeck projector. 


Simulated 
Projected Image 


Whether you have sound or silent movies, 

Kodak projectors have everything you need 

to make showing your movies easy. Like: 

| Watching your movies without setting up a 

* screen or turning down room lights. Our 
unique pull-out viewing screen is ideal for 
small audiences. You also have the option of 
projecting your movies onto a traditional 
screen. 

2» Bright, sharp images. 

^ Automatic threading and automatic rewind 
that make Kodak projectors really easy to use. 

^ Showing super 8 and 8 mm movies at the flip 

* of a single switch on all Kodak projectors. 


Replaying previous scenes in just seconds, 

* and a choice of fast or slow motion on 
some models. 

^ Low-profile design and smoke-tinted dust 

* covers that make these projectors easy to 
look at. 

Ask your photo dealer for a demonstration of 
Kodak silent or sound movie projectors. 
They’re easy to use and easy to look at, and 
that’s some image! 


Kodak 

Moviedeck projectors 




Wild Turkey I^ore: 

In 1776 Benjamin Franklin 
proposed that the Wild 
Turkey be adopted as the 
symbol of our country. 

The eagle was chosen 
instead. 

The Wild Turkey 
later went on to 
become the symbol of 
our country’s finest 
Bourbon. 


WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 

C 1977 Austin Nichols Distilling Co , Lawrencebuig. Kentucky. 
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feet or beach wear in the academic area 
is strictly enforced. There are no coed 
dorms, and a 1 a.m. curfew (2 a.m. on 
weekends) is strongly suggested for the 
1.000 students who live on campus. Fur¬ 
ther. all students, athletes included, are 
required to take two religion courses and 
to attend chapel twice a week. Com¬ 
bined with the natural surroundings, the 
warm weather and the elegant Medi¬ 
terranean-style architecture, the atmo¬ 
sphere at Pepperdine is a somewhat par¬ 
adoxical one. “It is strange." says 
newspaper editor Risolo. “but in all my 
columns 1 always end up referring to 
this place as a ‘resort monastery.’ ’’ 

Though a good many students find the 
school regulations too restrictive and 
leave after a year or two. the athletes, by 
and large, do not. A few players have 
been tossed out for drinking, and one bas¬ 
ketball player was given the boot for 
streaking. But that, as senior basketball 
Guard Art Allen points out. was a few 
years ago. “back when the team was los¬ 
ing." The athletes who come to Pepper¬ 
dine are aware of the conditions before 
they arrive and. overall, feel the sacrifices 
are worth the price. “Back home the guys 
chew me up for going to chapel.” says 
Flintie Ray Williams, whose neighbor¬ 
hood friends include UCLA stars David 
Greenwood and Marques Johnson. "But, 
like, it’s just something that has to be 
done.” 

Colson is one of the reasons Pep¬ 
perdine athletes are basically content. 
A lean, blue-eyed man. the basketball 
coach hails from the Deep South and 
has the easygoing, street-wise demeanor 
of a citified good ole boy. Raised in 
tiny Dasher. Ga. (“It’s 100 miles from 
Plains, but it's so small it’s only there 
three days a week”), he played on a 
state championship high school basket¬ 
ball team whose home court was made 
of clay. He went on to play ball at 
David Lipscomb College in Nashville, a 
Church of Christ-affiliated school, where 
he met and roomed with fellow student 
William Banowsky. then a slugging 
catcher on the baseball team. 

After a 10-year stint as head coach at 
Valdosta State (Ga.). Colson came to 
Pepperdine in 1968. where he encoun¬ 
tered, among other things, a losing bas¬ 
ketball team, crumbling facilities and a 
great deal of culture shock. “In 10 years 
continued 
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BMW vs SAAB—> 


SAAB 

WINS 


Price 


Acceleration 
0-60 MPH 

Time for 1 /4 Mile 2K 

Speed at 1/4 Mile 
Handling/ Performance 
Skid Pad 

Double Lane Change (Time) S'" 

Double Lane Change (Speed) 0"" 

Slalom 75' Spacing (Speed) 

Braking 

60-0 Dry Brakes 
30-0 Dry Brakes 
60-0 Wet Brakes 
30-0 Wet Brakes 


1977 

BMW 

1977 

SAAB EMS 
$7198* 

WINS 

BMW 320i 
$8230* 

12.0 (SEC) 

□ 

12.2 (SEC) 

18.10 (SEC) 

□ 

18.19 (SEC) 

75.2 (MPH) 

□ 

74.2 (MPH) 

■759(G) 

□ 

.721 (G) 

2.36 (SEC) 

□ 

2.43 (SEC) 

69.3 (MPH) 

□ 

67.3 (MPH) 

45.8 (MPH) 

□ 

44.4 (MPH) 

149.0 (FT) 

□ 

156.0 (FT) 

41.0 (FT) 


38.0 (FT) 

162.0 (FT) 

□ 

168.0 (FT) 

43.0 (FT) 

□ 

45.0 (FT) 


Fact-Although BMW has a well-deserved image as 
a super car, when the American Testing Institute 
matched a SAAB EMS against a BMW 320i in 
Feb. '77, SAAB was the consistent winner*• 
Fact-The base price of that winning car is $1032 
less than the BMW320L 


Fact—SAAB's base pnce includes 4 wheel disc brakes, 
fully adjustable, heated driver^ seat, fold-down rear 
seat, aluminum alloy wheels, gas filled Bilstein shocks, 
leather-covered steering wheel, and front wheel 
drive, while BMW^ does not. 

Check the facts for yourself. Test drive a SAAB at your 
nearest dealer 


THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE CAR. 

•Prices sfiown above for BMW 320 and SAAB CmS are PO E SAAflS price includes dealer prep, and 8MWS does not taxes, title, destination 
charges and options for both models are additional ••Methodology 4 Details on file at SAAB Scania of America, Orange, Connecticut 
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at Valdosta we'd had only one black on 
the basketball team.” says Colson, “and 
people weren't too happy even about 
that. Coming to L.A. and spending four 
years in the ghetto was the greatest thing 
in the world for me; it was worth a mas¬ 
ter's degree.” 

Soon Colson found he liked other as¬ 
pects of Southern California life as well. 
Recently remarried to a 23-year-old for¬ 
mer Pepperdine coed, he owns a mo¬ 
torcycle, drives a Mercedes, keeps a 
houseboat in Marina Del Rey and ca¬ 
vorts with his best friend. Laker Coach 
Jerry West. "It’s a dream,” he says. 
‘Til be in the coffee shop over here in 
Malibu and Barbra Streisand will walk 
in and I'll go cuckoo. I'm 42 years old 
and I'm still in awe.” 

Colson believes in low-pressure, win- 
ning-isn’t-everything coaching. Com¬ 
bined with his enthusiasm about things in 
general, this approach attracts prospec¬ 
tive players. He also has a black assistant 
coach named LeRoy Porter, who "lives” 
in the L.A. school yards and knows every 
ghetto kid who has ever tied on a rubber- 
soled shoe. “With Gary, it’s like we're the 
best of friends," says Flintie Ray Wil¬ 
liams, echoing the sentiments of the other 
black players. “But Lee Porter, he’s my 
father.” 

Things were not always so rosy. In 
1968 Pepperdine had had five losing sea¬ 
sons in a row, including a 2-24 record in 
1966. Because the gym was too shoddy 
for games, the Waves had no official 
home court but played wherever facilities 
were available. In 1968 that meant seven 
different sites. Recruiting was a game in 
itself. 

“That first year—I’ll never forget—we 
got this player named Bobby Sands.” says 
Colson. “He’d been the MVP at the na¬ 
tional junior college tournament and we 
brought him in on a day just like today— 
sunny, warm, blue sky. He was from 
Trenton, N.J., and it was snowing and 
miserable back home. We let him enjoy 
the wonderful weather and then we gave 
him a 30-minute visit of the campus. He 
came anyway.” 

Bird Averitt. a 6' 1" guard now with 
the Buffalo Braves, was the next major 
acquisition. “Bird came the same way as 
Sands.” says Colson. “He was from Ken¬ 
tucky, and back there it was rainy and 
cold and here it was beautiful. Of course. 


the campus was awful, but we'd never 
show kids the campus till the last few 
minutes. We'd even try to take them at 
night. We couldn’t gel any athletes from 
California. We couldn’t fool them. But 
after we knew we were moving to Malibu 
we used to actually bring players like Bird 
out here and show them this hill.” 

A gunner of rare proportions, the Bird- 
man once took 51 shots in a game, can¬ 
ning 25 of them. In 1973 he led the na¬ 
tion in scoring with a 33.9 average, giving 
most sports fans their first introduction to 
the name Pepperdine. 

“Bird had been a nobody," says Col¬ 
son, “but once we saw how good he was 
we made him the man. His junior year we 
stacked four players on the free-throw 
line and had them move one way or the 
other. We only had two plays—‘shift 
right’ and ‘clear left’—and we'd let the 
Bird go. He had strict instructions from 
me to shoot.” 

The next superstar was Leite, the Bra¬ 
zilian who led Pepperdine in scoring and 
rebounding in 1975-76. the school’s best 
season since 1952, when it was 20-4. 
Pepperdine was 27-8 in 1946, but the op¬ 
position included such notables as Coro¬ 
na Naval and Twentieth Century-Fox. In 
1975-76 Pepperdine upset the University 
of Nevada. Las Vegas when it was unde¬ 
feated and third-ranked in the nation and 
beat San Francisco on the Dons’ home 
court for the WCAC title. 

Leite, who was the second-leading 
scorer in the 1972 Olympics and is now a 
pro in Europe, came to Pepperdine be¬ 
cause he was seeking a small American 
college that played against major compe¬ 
tition. With Leite leading the Pepperdine 
attack, Colson claims the only problem 
on court was one of communication. 
"Marcos spoke English.” he says, “but 
you know how it is when everybody is ex¬ 
cited at a game. The language has a ten¬ 
dency to get a little blurred and, well, col¬ 
orful. So we got hold of a Bolivian tennis 
player for the games; he would sit on the 
bench with us and act as a translator. It 
was sort of funny, because at halftime we 
used to chew out the tennis player.” 

Colson says he’d like to latch on to 
some more Brazilians, but the days of 
fast-selling, late-night visits to the cam¬ 
pus and designated shooters are happily 
at an end. With the retirement of legend¬ 
ary UCLA Coach John Wooden, Los An¬ 


geles became an open city for recruiting. 
“Wc can recruit head to head with 
UCLA and USC right now.” says Colson. 
"We’ve made steals already." 

“You’ll see,'’ says Flintie Ray Wil¬ 
liams. "From now on Pep’ll get the best 
players from the city—from the name 
high schools like Frccmont and Verbum 
Dei. LeRoy Porter is out there and, man. 
he’s the Pied Piper." For his part. Porter 
claims to have top-notch city players 
lined up all the way through 1980. 

Wayne Wright. Pepperdine’s athletic di¬ 
rector. revs the motor of his new Cadillac 
DeVille and slips some Grand Ole Opry 
music into the tape deck. A native Ten¬ 
nessean, Wayne went to David Lipscomb 
with Banowsky, Colson and several oth¬ 
er Pepperdine administrators. (Pepper¬ 
dine students often snicker at the school’s 
Bible Bell influences, and one favorite 
line is to call the Malibu campus “Lip¬ 
scomb by the Sea.”) Cruising toward a 
seafood house on the Pacific, Wright 
peers at Rose, who is seated in back. 
Rose, who just bought a Fiat, is visibly 
moved by Wright's auto. "It doesn’t cost 
that much more to go first-class. Bob,” 
says Wright. 

More than an idle aside, the words are 
indicative of Pepperdine’s philosophy in 
other areas, particularly athletics. "We 
do go first-class,” says Wright. “Our 
teams stay in nice hotels, eat good food 
and travel first-rate. But we don’t waste 
money. Of the $600,000 used on our 
whole program, we’re talking about 
$400,000 just in grants-in-aid. It costs 
$5,000 a year merely to go to Pepperdine. 
Of course, the athletics don't pay for 
themselves, but I think the programs are 
justified as an image builder. Back East I 
don’t know how many people have heard 
of the Pepperdine English Department, 
but I’ll bet they’ve heard of our basketball 
team." 

The use of athletics as a public-rela¬ 
tions device is a concept that comes from 
the top. To some degree it has been a Pep¬ 
perdine tradition all along. "Sports are 
important.” Banowsky has said. “They 
are a part of the great tradition of Greek 
learning in which I believe—education 
for the body as well as the mind. But 
sports aren’t new at Pepperdine. We 
didn’t move to Malibu simply so we could 
recruit. In the ’40s Pepperdine had pow- 
continued 



Announcing the finest radial tire we've ever built: 

FIRESTONE 721 
STEEL BELTED RADIAL 

5 million test miles now bring you the experienced radial. 




At the Firestone Developmental 
Proving Ground at Fort Stockton, 
Texas, Firestone endlessly works at 
improving its steel belted radials 
And it is here that the new Firestone 
721 has become what it is The 
experienced radial 


Our new 721 steel cord. 
Much stronger and why. 

Before we tell you some of the 
things we do at Fort Stockton, we 
thought you'd like to know at least 
a few of the ways that our Radial 
72 1 has become our finest steel 
belted radial tire as a result of torture 
testing 

Our tire gets its name from a 
steel cord we put together a different 
way than we ever did before, with 
each cord wound in a seven-strand - 
plus - two - strand - plus - one - strand 
method In addition to the way it's 
wound, we now use ten strands of 
steel per cord where five were be¬ 
fore The result is a stronger cord 
for tire durability 


Be glad you're not a tire. 

The life of a Firestone tire is not 
very pleasant at Fort Stockton. 
Texas We do things in our develop¬ 
ment testing you'll probably never 
do in a lifetime of driving, and we 
urge you never to try 

We drive cars at 90 miles an 
hour day after day until a tire fails 
We corner on different surfaces, 
as fast and furiously as a driver can. 
plow cars through a road of water, 
overload station wagons with heavy 
sandbags, even purposely create 
blowouts by running tires over 
knives 


The part of a tire you never 
look at, we do. 

But development testing isn't 
worth anything unless you use the 
results At Firestone we not only 
torture a tire like our new Steel 
Belted Radial 721, we analyze the 
effects on every part of its anatomy 
The tread, the sidewall, the belts, the 
beads 

Torture makes for peace of 
mind. 

How can you have more peace 
of mind and take advantage of what 
we learn at Fort Stockton 7 By re¬ 
membering that the safety of any 
tire depends on a lot of factors-on 
wear, load, inflation and driving 
conditions 

Our peace of mind comes from 
knowinq we've done and are con¬ 
stantly doing our part, torturing tires 
in every important way we can think 
of to make them work hard and long 
and well for you 





erful track teams, after World War II we 
had good football teams. Successful re¬ 
cruiting is just a byproduct of our move." 

There are those at Pepperdine who 
wonder if the sports program is actually 
as innocent as that, if it isn’t really the 
beachhead by means of which Banowsky 
planned all along to lead a hesitant school 
into the future. "You’ve got to admit that 
one way to make a place an example of 
high-quality education is to get a good 
athletic reputation and then get better 
students.” says Assistant Athletic Direc¬ 
tor Laurie Billes. “I mean, for a while 
there we were getting students I don’t 
think should have been in college." 

"Another thing sports have done here 
is create an atmosphere of success 
throughout our whole campus,” says 
Wright. "Last year our baseball players 
went to Arizona and got absolutely 
killed—they lost by a total score of 36 to 
5 in three games. They were almost afraid 
to come back on campus. The fact that all 
the other teams were doing so well really 
put the pressure on them. So what did 
they do? They went on to the best record 
ever in WCAC. 16-2." 

Wright sets out on a new tack. "Right 
now. when every college is facing a tre¬ 
mendous monetary struggle, one of the 
first things you have to do is lower the 
cost of recruiting. Well, we’re right next 
to Los Angeles, the greatest sports hotbed 
in the nation. We don't have to travel to 
get our kids anymore. Most Southern 
California kids want to stay in the area. 
They like the climate and the fact that 
they have a greater chance to advance in 
pro sports. We may have as many as 15 or 
20 major league scouts at a home baseball 
game, and I’ve sold kids just on that.” 

What with the increasing costs of run¬ 
ning a major college sports program, 
when will Pepperdine have to taper off? 
“Well, the Board of Directors has given 
us constant endorsement because they 
continue to approve our budgets.” says 
Wright. "So like in this new women's 
thing—we've only got three sports, so I 
say. let’s win it all. Why not? I mean, we 
started women’s basketball last year and. 
frankly. I was embarrassed by the whole 
thing. If we're going to have these sports, 
let’s elevate them. I think our job is just 
to keep asking for money, to go as far as 
we can. Just how far that is. I honestly 
don’t know.” 


PEPPERDINE 

continued 


One Monday at the all-school chapel 
in the gymnasium. Dr. Howard White, 
the executive vice-president of Pepper¬ 
dine. follows the hymns with a short lec¬ 
ture on the values of discipline in educa¬ 
tion. He then moves on to another 
important topic: sports. Wright gives him 
two checks representing proceeds from 
last year’s volleyball and baseball games, 
and White thanks him graciously. "We 
spend a lot. but we bring in a lot.” he tells 
the crowd, to a smattering of applause. 

White, who has missed only three bas¬ 
ketball games in 10 years and is consid¬ 
ered the school’s No. I fan. says, "Last 
year we finished in the top 20 in the na¬ 
tion in volleyball, basketball, baseball and 
tennis. I think this is very important. And 
now women’s sports are really moving.” 
He looks around. “Let’s have the wom¬ 
en’s volleyball team stand up." 

Throughout the gym. tall, bashful, 
muscular young women arise. In their 
daily workouts in the already overcrowd¬ 
ed gym. the girls run, dive, grunt and 
sweat in total dedication. Male jocks 
standing in the wings often can be seen 
nodding in approval. The students ap¬ 
plaud. "And now let's have the men’s var¬ 
sity basketball team stand up.” More 
shuffling, more applause. And chapel is 
over. 

Since the opening of the Malibu cam¬ 
pus. Banowsky has set himself up as the 
one man responsible for whatever Pep¬ 
perdine has become. A dynamic, compli¬ 
cated spellbinder. Banowsky is seen by 
the faculty and administrators as some¬ 
thing of a law unto himself. “He runs this 
place like a dictator." says Rose. “A good 
dictator, though." 

Donations from wealthy conserva¬ 
tives, some of whom have never even 
seen the campus but like the concept, 
have kept Pepperdine afloat through hard 
times. “I’m not like Oral Roberts, who 
can collect on TV.” says Banowsky. "We 
need our donors. The conservative busi¬ 
ness community gives us money because 
they like our image—because we don’t 
have hippies and Maoists and Marxists 
and Angela Davises. They say. We like 
what this school turns out.’ I don't see hy¬ 
pocrisy in that." 

Like most private universities. Pepper¬ 
dine is hardly out of financial difficulty, 
and there is constant debate over certain 
of its priorities. For instance, despite the 


substantial athletic budget, full professors 
at the Malibu campus average only $17.- 
150 for a two-trimester period. But Pep- 
perdine’s policies have been set for a rea¬ 
son. “1 like sports." says Banowsky by 
way of explanation. "When I was grow¬ 
ing up in Texas you proved your man¬ 
hood through sports. You didn’t play the 
trumpet. In college I was on a baseball 
scholarship. I was a pretty good catcher- 
outfielder. and I batted cleanup. I held 
the record for the most triples in a season. 
Did Colson mention that? He didn't? 
Well, a lot of them were actually home 
runs in which I got thrown out at the 
plate. I'm very slow." He chuckles softly 
at the image of 20-year-old Bill Banow¬ 
sky sliding through a cloud of dust into a 
waiting catcher's mitt. 

Clearly Banowsky has not underesti¬ 
mated the power of sports. Back in the 
president’s house, in which no other pres¬ 
ident has lived, he sits behind a made-to- 
order desk hewn from a single oak log. 

"Sports mean color at a university.” he 
says, thumping the log. "They mean life, 
campus personality. Colleges tend to be 
fragmented, but sports give a sense of the 
whole. You can never get people togeth¬ 
er in one place, in one direction, like at a 
ball game. In the university business 
there is a constant struggle to state your 
appeal, to give public notice. It just so 
happens that newspapers have whole sec¬ 
tions on sports. They don’t have sections 
on airplanes. They don’t have sections on 
museums or pianos. They have sports 
sections, That's how things are. America 
is sports-crazy." 

Is Pepperdine. then, as some have said, 
a sports factory first and an academic in¬ 
stitution only as a sideline? 

Laughing and shaking his head. Ba¬ 
nowsky leans back in his chair. "No, no. 
no. The academic priorities come first 
Sports go first. What 1 have always said is 
that as long as we can have guns and but¬ 
ter we will have guns and butter. If we pre 
forced for economic reasons to cut back 
on anything, we silence the guns. We 
keep the butter." 

Pepperdine’s president looks at his 
watch and. noting the time, indicates that 
he has other business to tend to. Outside 
the night is fresh and warm. In the quiet 
one can almost hear the guns of sport 
echoing and reechoing through the can¬ 
yons of Malibu. ENO 
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to win... 

YOU DO IT BETTER. 

A colorful example of a winning strategy: 
Sears has given fine Johnny Miller Menswear 
everyday prices that make it an outstanding value. 


S (/■ The sweater shirts 

Jew are available in crew 
necks, v-necks,or with collar and 
placket. Rich knits in versatile 
and timely shades of beige and 
blue. All are a comfortable, wash¬ 
able blend of polyester and 
cotton. 


.Si O The shirts of 
-MjfcP contrast. To make 
these handsome sport shirts 
more interesting, there's a 
placket or collar of a contrasting 
color. To make them Miller shirts, 
there’s a great fit and fine 
workmanship. 



SI The shirts with the silken 
patterns are the season’s 
richest new discovery. Choose from a 
colorful array of intricate plaids in 
clean, clear tones, all of easy care 
polyester and cotton. 

SO€J The slacks. Fine tailoring 
gives them their good look, 
their comfortable feel. In a luxurious, 
yet practical blend of polyester and 
wool. Shades of brown or blue in a 
selection of solids and contemporary 
patterns. 
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& 1 Did It 



by JERRY COWLE 


BEFORE HITLER ABASED THE SWASTIKA, 
BOVS TOOK ON AN ORDEAL TO WEAR IT 

Scrub pine, aspen and khaki army lents 
covered the hillside that sloped down 
to a blue mountain lake. Midway up the 
hill stood a flagpole, with 100 uniformed 
boy scouts surrounding it. Old Glory had 
just been raised. Suddenly, the scouts 
came to attention again and extended 
their right arms, palms outward, in a sa¬ 
lute. The bugler triple-tongued a call. Up 
the pole to a place just below the Stars 
and Stripes went a black flag with a white 
swastika. 

This was in the mid-1930s, when I was 
17. and most of us. in our youthful in¬ 
nocence. still regarded the swastika as an 
American Indian symbol. The emblem 
of the Order of the White Swastika was 
the equivalent of the Congressional Med¬ 
al of Honor for the scouts who went to 
Camp Russell in Woodgate. N.Y. A scout 
had to be somebody special, to do some¬ 
thing truly outstanding in the judgment 
of his leaders and his peers, before he 
was voted into the order. When a boy 
had proved himself, and had gone 
through the order’s solemn initiation, he 
felt that he had accomplished something 
really worthwhile. 

Then, invariably, he would aim for 
something even more worthwhile—ele¬ 
vation to Second-Degree White Swasti¬ 
ka. Second-degree scouts were a proud 
breed; they were the doers, the ones we 
all knew would be leaders in college and 
in later life. To join them, a scout had to 
go through an entire summer of sacri¬ 
fice. My buddy. Gene Palmiter, and I 
picked as our second-degree project the 
carving of a pair of totem poles. We called 
them “Hippocrocolions.” because each 
had the head of a hippopotamus, the 
body of a lion and the tail of a crocodile. 
For hours each day, while other camp¬ 
ers swam, played ball, hiked or loafed. 
Gene and I went at two big logs with mal¬ 
let and chisel. One hot. mosquito-infest¬ 
ed afternoon, I said what we had both 
been thinking, “Suppose after all this, we 
don’t get voted in?” 

“That’s not the point,” Gene said. 



"We’re supposed to do something that'll 
benefit the camp. Whether or not we get 
in. we’ve done something." 

I agreed with him. But there were 
nights when I lay awake and wondered 
if I could survive such a disappointment. 

Finally we finished our Hippocroco¬ 
lions and learned that the second-degree 
braves were in council. The next day. a 
counselor named Frank took me aside. 
"Be at your lent after retreat," he said. 
"Don’t tell anybody, even your partner.” 

1 nodded, wondering if Gene had made 
it. too. 

When Frank came for me, the scouts 
I lived with were at a songfest in the 
mess hall, and I was alone in the big con¬ 
ical tent. "Just your blanket and moc¬ 
casins,” he said. "Strip down and put 
away your clothes." When I was ready, 
he blindfolded me and led me down a 
hillside trail. 1 could hear water lapping 
when we finally stopped. I recognized the 
camp director's voice. "From now on. 
candidates, you must observe the silence 
of the Indian brave." he said. 

I felt something greasy being applied 
to my face, then someone guided me out 
onto what seemed to be a wooden dock. 
“Step down." Frank said, "and grab the 
gunwales.” I stumbled blindly into a ca¬ 
noe. almost upsetting it. and crouched 
in the bottom, feeling water against my 
heels. Frank climbed in after me. 

Ten minutes later, he beached the ca¬ 
noe on sand. Once more he led me along 
a trail, this time for about 20 minutes. 
Then he look off the blindfold. We were 
in a clump of aspen; I could hear their 
leaves rustling in the breeze. There was 
a trace of purple in the western sky. but 
otherwise it was dark. 

"Listen carefully." said Frank, who 
was now wearing a blanket, moccasins 
and an Indian headdress. "You will stay 
here until the sun makes one full circle. 
Tomorrow at this time, we will come 
for you.” 

I nodded, careful not to break silence. 

“You will sit beneath this tree." Frank 
continued, indicating a large paper birch 
that towered over the aspen. “You will 
not stand or lie down. You will not sleep, 
eat or drink. Is that 
clear?" 

I nodded again. 

"If anyone should 
come, you are not to 
speak to him under any 
circumstances. If you 
disobey any of these 


conditions, you will find your own way 
back to camp and disqualify yourself.” 
Frank drew his blanket tighter around 
him. “There are no exceptions. Let no 
threats or coaxing influence you.” I nod¬ 
ded again. He raised his hand in fare¬ 
well and walked off through the woods. 

I sat under my white birch and stud¬ 
ied the terrain. To my left was an open 
meadow, where in the twilight I saw a 
grassy knoll that looked like a ghostly In¬ 
dian burial mound. To my right, the 
ground sloped down to what must have 
been a stream. I leaned back against the 
tree, then pulled away as if it were red- 
hot. There was no point in taking a 
chance on dozing off. The thought 
crossed my mind that perhaps someone 
was watching me from a concealed van¬ 
tage point. It gave me the creeps. 

They could not have picked a more un¬ 
interesting stretch of woods. Obviously, 
there had been a fire here years ago. and 
the birch was the only tree that had sur¬ 
vived. Afterward aspen and bracken fern 
had taken over, as they do after confla¬ 
grations in the Adirondacks. No doubt 
there were blueberries too. Then I re¬ 
membered that I had not eaten much din¬ 
ner. The cook’s meat loaf was never one 
of my favorites, and I had planned to 
buy some candy at the canteen, but I 
had forgotten to do it. 

I tried not to think about food, but 
my salivary glands wouldn’t cooperate. 

continued 




AS I DID IT continued 


In self-defense, I forced myself to dwell 
on the story of my life, starting with the 
first thing I could remember—the time, 
at age three, when my father and 1 had 
our tonsils removed at the hospital to¬ 
gether. When I got to the present, I es¬ 
timated that half an hour had elapsed. 

It was pitch black now. No moon or 
stars. And quiet. I heard a branch snap, 
and the hair stood up on the back of my 
neck. I froze, hardly breathing. Probably 
just the wind. Or maybe a bear. Or a 
man. I couldn't see a thing. 

It was quiet again, and I resumed 
breathing. I thought about Gene. What 
a great partner he’d been. He'd done 
more than his share and kept up my spir¬ 
its. Many times 1 had been sure that we'd 
ruined our totem poles. But Gene, who 
had the vision to see them as they would 
be, refused to concede failure. Was he 
too sitting out a lonely vigil? I hoped so. 

There was a crashing and stomping off 
to the right. This lime it had to be a bear 
or something just as big. What would it 
take to scare me away from my post? I 


didn't want to die for my second-degree. 
Someone coughed behind me. and I al¬ 
most jumped out of my skin. It was Frank. 
"Scare you?" he asked. 

I shook my head. He wasn't going to 
trick me into talking. He sat down next 
to me and took a sandwich from beneath 
his blanket. I watched him bite into it. 
"Hungry?” he said. 

I nodded, and he took out another 
sandwich, neatly wrapped in waxed 
paper. "Here, this one’s for you.” 

I shook my head, and he looked at me 
strangely. "Look," he said patiently. “I'm 
offering it to you. It’s O.K. to take it!" 

I shook my head more decisively, and 
he stood up. saying, "You stupid fool! 
You don't think I’d squeal on you?” 

I shrugged. 

“Then go to the devil!” he snarled. He 
threw down the sandwich and stalked off 
through the trees. It was the first time 
I’d ever known Frank to lose his temper. 
But I knew that if I had taken the sand¬ 
wich, it would have been all over. 

The sandwich lay within reach. I 


wouldn’t have had to move from my sit¬ 
ting position to pick it up. That remind¬ 
ed me that my buttocks were beginning 
to hurt, particularly where an exposed 
root was digging into them. I shifted po¬ 
sition a little, and it helped. It must have 
been a salami sandwich, because I could 
smell the garlic. My mouth watered. 

I attempted to force myself into a state 
of torpor. I had already counted to 1,000. 
named the starting lineup of every team 
in the American League and tried to re¬ 
member the capitals of all the states. Now 
I simply didn’t want to think any more. 
But how did prisoners pass the time? 
They slept, read. ate. drank, walked, 
talked, all things I was forbidden to do. 

Finally, long after I had despaired of 
ever seeing daylight again, the sun came 
up. Thanks to the clearing. I’d soon be 
able to estimate the lime. Back at camp, 
the other scouts were probably having 
bacon and eggs. I was starving. The sand¬ 
wich lay where Frank had thrown it. ants 
swarming over the waxed paper. 1 turned 
away, my stomach doing flip-flops. 

continued 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CADET LAWN TRACTOR. 
BECAUSE A BARGAIN LAWN TRACTOR IS NO BARGAIN. 


are lots of other 
^•^attachments too. 
so your tractor can handle 
leaf sweeping, snow 
plowing, seeding. 
fertilizing and more. 


IT'S IN THE BAG. 

S This year, there's a new bagging 
n attachment for the III Lawn Tractor. 
t(J It holds a full 5 bushels 
f of grass. There 

are lots of other - 

tachments too, 


MORE THAN 3,000 MEN WEAR THIS HAT. 


They’re IH dealers, and they can give 
you the best service around, 
because every IH dealer has 
to be able to service 
■ J everything he sells. 


If you’re looking at | ^E\\ 
a lot of lawn around * 
your place, you really t 

ought to look into an VS* 

IH Lawn Tractor. It's 

built with a big 36 inch 

cut. A full yard wide, so 

you can cut your grass in 

less time. If you’ve got 

more to mow, get an IH Lawn 

Tractor. In the long run. it’s worth it. 


Get your free Good 
Earth Handbook, full of 
useful tips, at your local 
IH dealer. 





The purpose of most 
bourbon ads is to get you to 
drink more bourbon. 

The purpose of this one is to 
get you to drink less . 



A half hour for smoothness. 

We fed you'll miss the 
flavor completely if you gulp it down 
without thinking. 

In fact we hope a responsible 
person will take at least one 
half hour to enjoy a De Luxe. 

That's the average time neces¬ 
sary to pour. sip. and enjoy. 

In the end you'll drink 
less Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon. 


WALKERS 

DE LUXE BOURBON 


Maybe you drink bourbon when you 
relax. Perhaps it's true enjoyment. 

That's fine. We re proud our 
Walker's De Luxe Bourbon can give 
you that pleasure- 

But how much Walker's 
De Luxe should you drink? We say 
less than any other brand. 

Of course, all liquor should 
be taken in moderation. But Walker's 
De Luxe is truly a bourbon to savor. 
It's meant to be sipped slowly—for 
a good reason. 

Quality takes time. 

We take eight long years to 
age Walker's De Luxe. 

That aging gives our bourbon 
a smoothness and a well-rounded 
flavor that's hard to find. 


But you will get more drop for 
drop pleasure from our eight year 
old flavor when you do. 


AGED YEARS 


1977 HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC. PEORIA. IL • STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 86/80 PROOF 
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THEY FEEL LIKE PILLOWS 
AND MOVE LIKE PAWS. 
ROYAL PLUS DURA-KOOL. 


Introducing Royal Plus Dura-Kool, the most comfortable 
high-performance basketball shoes your feet will ever meet. 

Dura-Kool feels good 'cause they're fully foam-lined. 
They've got a foam-padded back and a mesh construction 
that let your feet breathe. 

And if you think they look good in the box, wait till you 
see them in motion. 

Dura-Kool is made to our highest performance standards. 

Made to last. So you'll be feeling 
good and playing good for a long 
time to come. 

us 
58 \ 
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At about noon. I promised myself that 
if I ever got through this day. I'd never 
be alone again, never complain about 
food and never go to bed late. Staying 
awake was getting to be an ordeal. I 
couldn't stop yawning. Despite my best 
etTorts. my eyelids were starling to close. 

I very likely would have dropped off to 
sleep, if it hadn't been fora terrible crash¬ 
ing and swearing in the underbrush that 
jolted me. 

A burly farmer walked up to me. car¬ 
rying a shotgun. "W hat in hell arc you 
doing here?" he yelled at me. His little 
pig eyes burned from one of the flesh¬ 
iest. reddest faces I'd ever seen. I hud¬ 
dled there, w ishing I could disappear into 
thin air. He leaned his gun against the 
tree, then stood over me. massive legs 
apart, callused hands on his hips. "Don't 
you know how to talk?" he asked. "Arc 
you crazy or something?" 

I looked at him imploringly. But he 
shook his head and said. "Half naked, sit¬ 
ting here all painted black and red. You 
got to be some kind of nut!" He grabbed 
his gun. "Get the hell off of my property 
right now. and I won't turn you in to the 
state troopers. O.K.?" 

I felt my face and looked at my hand. 
Black and red. I must look weird. I looked 
him in the eye and shook my head. I 
w as scared, but 1 couldn't take the chance 
of being tricked. "I ought to fill you full 
of buckshot right now!" he said roughly. 
"But I'll be back with the troopers, and 
they'll take care of you. The judge'll make 
you talk all right. Now don’t you move 
from this spot, or I'll shoot you. sure as 
I'm standing here." Then he went crash¬ 
ing off through the woods. 

I spent the rest of the afternoon fear¬ 
ing that the farmer would return, but 
he never did. Finally the sun set. and I 
knew the end was near. Right after dark. 
Frank came. He smiled, held out his hand 
and said. "Shake, you made it!" I re¬ 
mained seated. 

“Come on. you can get up now." This 
time I believed him and stood up. We 
shook hands, and 1 fell very proud of my¬ 
self. I had endured. I had passed the test 
ofindian manhood. 

Frank blindfolded me. and we went 
back to camp. There followed a session 
in an authentic Indian sweat lodge, with 
hot stones and cedar branches, w ith cold 
water poured over the rocks to make the 
most fragrant steam I had ever smelled. 
I was still blindfolded, but I could sense 
the presence of my fellow initiates. The 
continued 







The super sip. Made in Puerto Rico. 

©1977 BACW*r>: ''/PORTS.INC.. MIAMI. FL. RUM 80 PROOF. e*MWi andihibatmv ■••••! •• 
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And you'll be very pleasantly 
surprised. That's because 
Bacardi rum is very dry, very 
light-tasting, and very, very 
smooth. It has to be. After 
all, it wouldn’t taste good 
mixed if it didn't taste good 
unmixed. Right? But find out 
for yourself. Sip it before you 
mix it. You might also find 
out that Bacardi on-the-rocks 
is the rocks drink for you. 
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Join a going concern. Call your YMCA today. 


AS I DIO IT continued 

ceremony was simple and touching. Now 
we were second-degree members of the 
Order of the White Swastika. 

Off came my blindfold, and I saw Gene 
grinning at me from across the fire. One 
of the leaders painted swastikas on our 
chests so the whole camp would know 
about us tomorrow morning. Then we 
feasted on sandwiches and cocoa and 
filed silently back to our tents. 

Camp closed down three days later, 
and we all went home. Gene was nurs¬ 
ing a cold he'd picked up. A week later. 

I started my senior year at high school 
and noticed he was absent at roll call. 
His mother phoned to ask me to visit 
him in the hospital. The cold had turned 
into a sinus infection. 

I went down to sec him. and wc spent 
an hour recalling the summer. "See you 
back in school." he told me as I left. 

But l never saw him again. A week 
later. I came home from school to be 
met by my mother, sad-faced and trou¬ 
bled. "Gene died today.” she said. 

Antibiotics were unknown then. 
Gene’s sinus infection had spread to his 
spine. It was hard to accept, and doubly 
hard to tell his parents what a real friend 
he had been. So I just choked up and 
shook hands with his dad and put my 
arms around his mother. I went to his fu¬ 
neral. puzzled that God had chosen to 
take one so happy and promising. 

Four decades and three wars have 
passed since Gene and I carved our Hip- 
pocrocolions and sat out our lonely 24- 
hour vigils. Yet our accomplishment re¬ 
mains fresh in my memory. I still feel 
proud that I had measured up as a sec¬ 
ond-degree brave. Soon after I was ini¬ 
tiated. the Order of the White Swastika 
had a new name, because the Nazis had 
debased the old one. Sadly, the noble In¬ 
dian symbol will never have the same 
meaning again. 

Why do I. at this late date, break si¬ 
lence on our ritual? Partly in tribute to 
Gene. And partly because I believe there 
is a precious ingredient missing from the 
life of today’s American boy. Amid the 
television sets and comic books, too many 
cars and too few chores, teen-age preg¬ 
nancies and drugs, just plain decent kids 
do not have enough to strive for. It may 
sound corny, but there were good old 
days when a boy was proud of what his 
body and spirit could endure. I'm proud 
of the guts and idealism that got me into 
the order, and I wish there were more of 
it in today’s youth. end 
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Deluxe 100 s 
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Kent Golden Lights lOO’s! 

Taste so good you won’t believe they’re lower 
in tar than all these lOO’S: 


Salem 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous 10 Your Health. 








Persistence and dedication 
make champions 

Meet the 1977Albert Schweitzer International 
BasketballTburney Champions 



STANDING LEFT TO RIGHT 

Jeff Lamp. Ballard H S. Louisville, KY, Art Jones. Hampton 
H S. Hampton VA Lt Co! Dick McCann, USA Assistant 
Coach, Washington D C. Pete Budko. Loyoia H S, West 
Towson, MD. Dck Stewart. Coach. Karamursel. Turkey, 
Eddie Johnson Westinghouse H S, Chicago. !L Bng 
General Theodore S Kanamirte, US Military Community 
Commander Mannheim. Germany Andrae Sessoms, 
Wiesbaden, Gennany. Bob Cato. Wuerzburg, Germany, 
Joey Surkin, Team Manager, Heidelberg. Germany 
KNEELING. LEFT TO RIGHT - 

O'Dillard Johnson. Nuremberg, Germany. Darnell Valentine, 
Heights H S. Wichita. KS. Earvin Johnsoa Co-Captain. 
Everett HS. 1 .arising, MI. Tommy Baker. Co-Captain. 
Jeffersonville H S. Jeffersonville. IN. 1977Schweitzer 
Tournament Best Player Coaches Award. Tracy 
Jackson, Paint Branch H S, Burtonsville, MD. Don 
Kennedy Berlin, Germany 


/VY 

■ McDonald's 
We do it all for you 


Eight McDonald's h High School Basketball All-Americans, 
and four of the best U.S. high school players residing in 
Europe. They're the ones who joined together to represent 
our country in the past April's ninth biennial Albert 
Schweitzer Tournament in Mannheim, Germany. 

The tournament, played in the Olympic two-group 
format, was also joined by the junior national teams of 
eleven European countnes. The U.S. team went undefeated, 
breezed past Spain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the qualifying round. Beat Germany 146 to 47 
in the semifinal, and in the championship game, beat 
Spain 137 to 110. 

McDonald's salutes the persistence and dedica¬ 
tion of the 1977 Albert Schweitzer Champions, 
who showed as much class in representing our 
country as they did in competition. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ART 
OF ZIMM ZAMMING 






determines the winner. 

Foursomes can do it. Sixsomes 
can do it. You can follow rules or 
make up your own. There are no 
certainties about it, except that it 
is not what you expect it to be. 
Ever. 


Genuine 

competition Helix. 


The overhand 
smash. 


The uwfflini 


Your Zimm Zamm fits easily 
into a smallish back yard. And it 
tags along with you to a picnic or 
the beach. 

You will find yourself develop¬ 
ing an interesting repertoire of 
strokes (including those the ex¬ 
perts call "the waffling goose" 
and "the unkind cut"). 

Z imm Zamm is new to 

America. But it is a feverish' 
craze in almost every other 
Civilized Nation (and some we 
might not call Civilized at all). In 
Australia, they play a midnight 
version called Utter Madness. 


Genuine plastic Racquet and competition 
grip recommended by experts. 


That is what they say about it 
in all those other countries. Good¬ 
ness knows what Americans will 
make of it. Something stupendous, 

wcexpect Zimm Zamm 


by Fonas. The Good 
Sports. In Toys and 
Sporting Goods places 




In Japan, where there is no Zi in 
the language, it is pronounced 
"Jimmu Zammu." 

It has been said that Zimm 
Zamming reduces weight, de¬ 
velops a sense of humor and im¬ 
proves one's disposition. (Unless 
one has just been beaten by one's 
10-year-old.) 


Utter madness in Australia. 

Nor is Zimm Zamm a sport or 
game where one aimlessly bashes 
the ball back and forth. 

Z imm Zamming can become a 
test of skill, a battle of wits, 
a hilarious free-for-all, or an 
opportunity to psych out a smarmy 
neighbor. 

You can play Zimm Zamm by 
yourself to stay in shape, to per¬ 
fect tennis strokes or to avoid 
visiting in-laws. 

Z imm Zamming can be done 
in twosomes of almost any 
age, size or gender. One 
Zimms, the other Zamms. And 
that innocent-looking but diabol¬ 
ical spiral atop the Zimm Zamm 


Genuine Dunlop Ml. 


Z imm Zamming, logically 
enough, is simply what one 
does with a Zimm Zamm. 
Unfortunately, there is no log¬ 
ical way to explain a Zimm Zamm. 
It is easier to say what it is not. 

(When one Young Person called 
it "a sort of tetherball" a nearby 
Zimm Zammer reacted by dump¬ 
ing onion dip over him. It had an 
unfortunate effect on his white 
"tennies." And their friendship.) 






90 proof, 100% Grain neutral spirit 
Booth's Distillery. Linden. N.J. I9j 






24 ways to improve your game! 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. AMERICA S BESTSELLING SPORTS INSTRUCTION SERIES! 


Just name your game and we’ll send you the book that can help you 
become a winner. Each book in this popular library is expertly 
illustrated with step-by-step "How To" drawings and diagrams 
Each book features the easy-to-follow, basic instruction and win¬ 
ning techniques of America's top players, coaches and experts— 
from Bud Wilkinson on football to Bill Talbert on tennis. And each 


book comes to you in a handsome, hardcover edition tor only $4.95. 
To order, simply fill in the coupon below and mail it—along with your 
check or money order—to The Sports Illustrated Library. P.0 Box 
8340. Philadelphia, Pa 19101. Join the three million Amencans who 
already have improved their games with these great, easy-to-use SI 
books: Mail the coupon today! 
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Basic Rules and Scoring • 
The Grips • Serves • Clears 
• The Smash ■ Orop and 
Net Shots • Drives • Singles 
Tactics • Doubles 



Fundamental Play ol Inferi¬ 
or Linemen • Ends. Line¬ 
backers. Secondary Men • 
Team Alignments • Strategy 
• Developing a Coordinated 
Game Plan 


s/uiomnw 



The Vehicle, types and 
options • Tires, types and 
maintenance • Dynamics ol 
braking, steering, cornering, 
skidding • Adverse Condi¬ 
tions • Avoiding Accidents 


Hitting * Pitching • Pick-Off 
Throw • Inlieldmg • Han¬ 
dling Bunts. Pop Flies • 
Catching • Outfielding • Cut¬ 
offs • Relays • Running 
Bases • Stealing 



Conditioning • Line Play * 
Techniques ot Wide Receiv¬ 
ers • Running Backs • The 
Quarterback • Basic Forma¬ 
tions • Team Fundamentals 
• Quarterbacking Strategy 



Equipment Revolution * Tips 
lor Beginners • The Basics • 
The First Turns • Parallel 
Skmg • Handling Specific 
Problems and Various 
Conditions 


Delense • UCLA System and 
Zone Defense • How To 
Shoot • The Perlect Free 
Throw • One-on-One • How 
to Work the Shuffle 


GOLf■ 



The Game and Course - 
Woods • Irons • Grip and 
Swing • Stance • Address • 
Pitch Shots • Chip Shots • 
Putting • Glossary ot Terms 



Where to Start ■ Waterman¬ 
ship • How to Select. Fit 
and Put on Basic Gear • 
Shin Diver and Surface 
Skills • Rescue • First Aid • 
Drownprooling 


The Game • Rules • Equip¬ 
ment • The Delivery • The 
Grip • The Backswing • The 
Downswing • Sweeping • 
Strategy 





The Horse • How to Ride • 
The Various Seats • Tack 
and Equipment • The Care 
and Feeding of Horses 



Language of Sailing • How 
to Choose a Class • Sailing 
to Windward & Leeward • 
Jibing with a Spinnaker • 
Sailing a Planing Hull • 
Sailing out of a Capsize 


Family Dog • Sit-Stay Com¬ 
mand • Practical Discipline • 
Simple Tricks • Field Dogs • 
Flushing Spaniels • Trailing 
Hounds • Retrievers ■ 
Pointers 





Rules & Equipment • Skates 
& Skating • Stick Handling 
• Offense Attacking & 
Shooting • Delense • Check 
ing • Goal Tending • Puck 
Control 





Ball skills • Kicking • 
Receiving • Heading • Orib- 
blmg • Tackling • The 
Throw-In • Goalkeeping • 
Team Formations • 
Posdions 


Learning to Cast • Line. 
Leaders. Knots • Nymph 
Fishing • Strategy on the 
Stream • How to Use Dry 
Flies • Stream Entomology 
Types ol Flies 



□loosing your boat • Safety 
Rules • Handling in Rough 
Weather • Basic Navigation 

• How to Use Compass • Trail¬ 
ers • Handling Emergencies 

• New Boat Checklist 



SOU** 


The Game • The Grip • 
Ready Position • Forehand ■ 
Backhand • The Volley • 
Service • Return of Service 
• Tactics • Practice 



The Crawl • Kick • Arm 
Action • The Breaststroke • 
Backstroke • Standing 
Front Jump • Board Action 
• From Header • Swan Dive 





Spin • Choosing a Racket • 
The Grip • Push Strokes • 
Forehand Drive and Back¬ 
hand Attack ■ The Defense • 
The Service 


mmts 
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The Grip • Serving and Win¬ 
ning • The Forehand • 
Backhand • Volley • Better 
Net Play • Strategy • Dou¬ 
bles * Mixed Doubles 


Jstratf 



Setting Goals • Training • 
Equipment ■ Sprinting • 
Hurdling • Middle and Long 
Distance Running • Warm¬ 
ing Up • Weight Training 



Building Up the Neck and 
Shoulders ■ Arms • Chest • 
Back • Waist • Legs • Train¬ 
ing Programs • Sports 
Applications • Equipment 
Needed 


VoUejiboM 
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Basic Skills • Chest Pass • 
The Setup • Underhand 
Pass ■ The Spike • The 
Block • The Serve • Train¬ 
ing and Drills • Team Strat¬ 
egy • Rules 


Yes. I want to improve my game! Please send me 
the books I have indicated below. I understand that 
the price of each is $4.95.1 also understand that rt I 
am not fully satisfied. I may return any or all books 
within 10 days tor full refund. 

I enclose $ __ for__books, plus 

S.50 for handling and postage. 


_Badminton 

_ Baseball 
_ Basketball 


Curling Techniques & 
Strategy ($5 95) 

_Dog Training 

_Fly Fishing 


_ Football Delense 
_ Football Oftense 
_Goff 

_Horseback Riding 

_ Ice Hockey 
_ Powerboating 
Safe Driving 
_ Skiing 

_Skin Diving and 

Snorkefmg 


_Small Boai Sailing 

— Soccer 
_Squash 

_ Swimming and Diving 

_Table Tennis 

_Tennis 

__ Track Running Events 

_Training with Weights 

_ Volleyball 


Check □ Money Order C 0523 




address 

cdy state zip 

THE SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
HOME LIBRARY 

P.0. Box 7777-RO 400. Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 
















BY JACK DEMPSEY 

with Barbara Piattelli Dempsey Introduction by Joseph Durso 


^Harperet>Row 

LI_ I 10 E. 53rd St.. New York 10022 


1817 


A Literary Guild Alternate Selection 
Illustrated. $12.50 at bookstores 
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The last of the great sports heroes of yesterday tells his own 
story: the memorable ring battles, the glories as the World’s 
Heavyweight Champion, the parade of colorful people in his 
life, his difficulties as husband and father, and what America 
was like—in those roaring days when he was king of the hill. 

Here is a vivid portrait of a hero and his era. 






A roundup of the week May 9-IS 


PRO BASKETBALL While Bill W altmi rl%pi ri’il pln> 
led Pi inland's 4 0 blitz of Los Angeles ipn/ic 2ti I. Hnus- 
ion look iwo of three games from Philadelphia io eul 
ihc ’her lend io 3-2 in ihc F.isicrn semifinal. Facing 
elinnn.iiion Sunday uflcmoon ;ii Philadelphia, ihc Roek- 
els overcame a I'-ponll deficit io win I IS- I IS Mike 
Newlin scored I 'I points coming oil ihc bench and 
Moses Malone had 19 rebounds and 1 1 points for Hous¬ 
ton. Earlier. Malone scored 30 points and had 25 re¬ 
bounds in Houston's IIS 94 triumph in Game Three 
Wednesday night, as the Kvxkcts cut the 7feers' series 
lead to 2 1 Two nights later Doug Collins scored 16 
points. Julius Lrving added 2') and Philadelphia romped 
107-95 The ley Io th.it win. claimed 76er Coach 
(icne Shuc. was Center Caldwell Jones, who held 
Malone io five points and l 1 rebounds. Another key 
for Houston, dial is—may have been ihc fractured 
nh. collapsed lung and bruised chest wall suffered by 
’her Ciuard Lloyd Free hi a collision with Newlm 
Free will miss ihe resl of the Houston series, and at 
least part of the finals—il the ’6crs reach them 

BOXING v. ; heavywc ght cha lengei kl N SI IRTON 
scored a FRO user previously unbeaten Duane Ho 
biek 58 seconds into the tusl round of a scheduled I? 
round bout at Madison Square Garden (page Wa 

GOLF HI N C RE NSHAW made up five strokes in so 
holes on ihe final nine to sweep pasl front-running 
John Schrocdcr and win Ihe Colonial National Insi- 
lalion by one shot in I ort Worth Crenshaw finished 
with a total nf 272. eight under par. 

JANE BLALOCK shot a 10-undcr-par 209 three 
strokes belter lhan Takako Kiyomoto and Joyce Kaz- 
nnerski. to win rhe $55,000 Greater Baltimore Golf Clas¬ 
sic in Baltimore 

HOCKEY SHE Mo ureal won us 20th Stanley i up by 
defeating the Boston Bruins 2-1 m overtime Saturday 
night to complete a four-game sweep of the finals I page 
-Ml Jacques Lcniaire scored botli Montreal goals in the 
clinching game, both on direct assists from Guy Lafleur. 
who finished the playoffs with nine goals and 1 1 assists 
for 2b points, one short of the record set by Phil Esposito 
in 1970and f rank Mahovlich in I9'l 
WHA The defending-shampion Winnipeg Jets and 
Ihe Quebec Nordiqucs split the first iwo games in the 
hcst-of-scsen Avco Trophy linals at Quebec. The Jets 
won ihe opener 2 I on second-period goals hy Willy 
Lmdstrom and Dan I abraalen. then ihe NorJiqucs 
won Game T w o hy a 6-1 score 

MOTOR SPORTS TOM SNL\ A. driving a McLaren 


wiih a Coswonh engine won ihc pole position foi 
ihc blsi Indianapolis 500 with a record qualifying 
speed of 198 884 mph (/Mgr Ml 

( ALE YARBOROUGH took the lead from David 
Pearson near the 400 mile mark and went on to win 
ihc Mason-Dixon 500 and $15,430 by sis seconds 
Sunday at Dover il)cl I Downs International Speed¬ 
way. Yarborough's Chevrolet averaged 12' 237 mph 

rowing HARVARD n ovennt ft <1 
one-tenth of a second loss to Pennsylvania ihc pre¬ 
vious week, its first defeat in 2b raves over four years, 
whipped the Quakers hy just under a boat length to 
win the heavyweight eights race in the Eastern Spnnl 
championships on Lake Carnegie in Princeton. N J . 
covering the 2.000-meter course in 6:03 7 

SOCCER S I. 

l-li continued to lead the NASL'v Northern. East¬ 
ern jnd Southern divisions, icspcctivcly. Portland 
dropped to second behind Minnesota in the Western 
following a 3-2 loss io San Diego. Las Vegas defeated 
Toronto 1-0 Forward Derek Smethurst of Tampa 
Bay had a total of four goals in the Rowdies' 4-0 and 
4-i victories over winless Connecticut and took over 
the scoring lead from L A s Steve Davis Pelt had his 
first NASL hat tries in New York's 3-0 win over 
Fori Lauderdale 

TENNIS - JIMMY CONNORS whipped Dick Stockton 
b-7. 6-1. 6 4. 6-3 to win the VvCT championship 
and its $100,000 first-place pri/e I page 7lti 

Martina Navratilova won three of four singles match¬ 
es and all lour doubles wuh partner Greer Stevens as 
Boston had a 3-1 week to up its WTT East lead ovci 
New York lo V, game The Lobsters beat the Apples 
29-25 in Boston as Billie Jean King defeated Navra¬ 
tilova 6-3 bin lovi 2b-19 m New $.'rk as Navratilova 
won 6—1. In the West. Phoenix also went 3-1 as 
Chris Escrl look three singles and three doubles and 
moved into first place, a half game ahead of Sea-Port 
winch beat San Diego 26-22 in its only game 

TRACK & FIELD -Wuh invited Olympic stats Alberto 
Juanlorcna and John Akn-Bua unexpectedly absent 
Americans STE\E SC OH SUM WILLIAMS and 
EDWIN MOSES excelled al ihc Jamaica Invnational 
hi Kingston. Scott upset Tanzania's Filbert Bayi in 
the 1.500. Williams beat Trinidad's Hascly C rawford. 
Ihe Olympic gold mcdalisl. and Jamaica's Don Quar- 
ric. ihc silver medalist, to take ihc 100 meters in 
10.26: and Moses scored the men's only double, win¬ 


ning ihe 400-meter hurdles in 48 64 and the 110 
meter hurdles in 13 5 I page l.’i 

MFRRILL ran the mile m an Anicncaiwccoid 4 •! 
breaking Franctc Larticu Lut/ 1975 mark hy 6 

MILEPOSTS I AILED By Kl N| I RIC HARDS the 
R.iri-Body saliva test that the It.dun tennis feder¬ 
ation uses to determine a person's sex Needing a r u 
mg ol 20 io pass. Dr Rivli.uds seoted zero .md thus 
was declared ineligible lo compete in Ihc women's 
division of the Italian Open 

NAMED HOB HOPKINS 42 Scatllc SupcrSoiu.s 
assistant couch, io replace Bill Russell as head coach 
Hopkins, who is Russell ' cousin, is the sixth man to 
hold the )ob in Ihc club's 10-yciir history 

N AMED. As head basketball coach at Oi.il Robert- 
LAKE KELLY, after six years al Austin Peas where 
Ins teams had a 110-52 record He replaces Jens 
Hale, who resigned 

RETIRED. Alter 2' seasons as fnuih.iH coach at Iex¬ 
its Ail. (ill ST1.INKE. 58. whose teams won > v 
national college-division lilies. 14 of Is postseason 
playoffs and then Iasi 39 games. He remains as ath¬ 
letic director and Hcallh A Physical I ducal inn pm- 


SIGNED By Ihc Los Angeles Ranis iree .u-cni Qu.u 
tcrback JOI NAMATH. 3J. who passed Tor 27.057 

yards and 170 touchdowns m 12 seasons wuh Ihe 
New York Jets Terms of Nanuths conirnci were 
undisclosed, bul he tcxik ill least a $2’5 (XKI pay cut 

DILI) IIARR3 ASH BEL 37 Philadelphia Flyer as 
sistant coach: of leukemia, in Philadelphia Ashbee 
broke into the NHl at the age ol 31 aflci 10 seasons 
in the minors and was a star defenseman on ihe Fly¬ 
ers' 1974 Sianlcy Cup champions and a second-leant 
all N||l selection During the 1974 playoffs his p:.iv 
ing career was ended when lie was hit in the head 
by a puck and suffered permanent inmry in Ins 
light eye 


CREDITS 
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FACES HIM THE CROWD 



EARVIN JOHNSON 

Ixsmm. Wwvi 

A 6' H 1 /:" center. Earvin 
averaged 28.8 potnis per 
game and led Everett 
High to a 27-1 record and 
ihe Class A stale basket¬ 
ball title He also cap¬ 
tained Ihe US. high 
school learn that won a 
recent all-star tourna¬ 
ment in West Germany 



LAURENLACOST 


LaCosl. a junior al Illi¬ 
nois State, won Ihe all- 
events mle al ihe wom¬ 
en's national intercolle¬ 
giate bowling champion¬ 
ships in Milwaukee with a 
nine-game 1.681. She and 
LuAnn Calseita of New 
York's SL'NY'-Farming- 
dale won ihe doubles 



JOHN NONEMAKER 


John, an 18-year-old 
catcher for Bishop Dwen- 
ger High, slugged two 
grand slams in Ihe first 
inning of a game will) 
Adams Central High 
John also hu a single in 
ihe four-hour. 10-inning 
bailie that ended in 
a 22-22 lie. 



MIKE SCHIAVONE 

AUIXKIWV Ps 

Mike. 12. set records in 
66 of the 108 races he 
swam this season for the 
Allentown YMCA and 
Souih Mountain Junior 
High. Undefeated in all 
strokes. Mike is 12-and- 
undcr stale champ in ihc 
50-yard butterfly and 50- 
yard backstroke. 



KEITH ATHERTON 


Keith, a 6' 3" itimor 
righthander, pitched lour 
consecutive no-hiners for 
ihe Mathews High Blue 
Devils, including a pet- 
feel game against New 
Kern. Keith's record is 
8-1 and he has allowed 
only three runs in 67 in¬ 
nings. for an ERA of Ml. 



TERRY MUSIAL 


A gymnast at Lakewood 
High. Terry. 16 ino kin io 
Stanl. won the all-round 
mle al the slate champi¬ 
onships in Dublin, scor¬ 
ing 69.9 of a possible 80 
points. He won ihe all¬ 
round in all eight regular- 
season meets, the state 
sectionals and districts 






Where 
the job still 
means 
Adventure 


There comes a time during that 
senior year when you start doing 
some pretty heavy thinking about 
where you're headed. 

School has been a long tough 
haul and now there are a lot of 
questions about your future. And 
we have some answers. The Navy 
Nuclear Power Program is one. 

A job that's challenging and 
demanding. With training in some 
of the most advanced techniques 
in the Nuclear Field. The Navy's 
Nuclear Program offers all this, 
plus a chance to see the world. 

We won't promise that it will 
be easy, but it won't be dull. You'll 
travel. You'll grow. You'll lead. 
And be trained in a field of the 
future. 

Call our toll free number 
8(XFK4I-M(XX). Learn more about 
the Navy. Where The Job Still 
Means Adventure. 
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HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE ONION EATER 

Sir: 

Thank you for your article on Rick Harry 
(A Splendid Warrior Who Known His On¬ 
ions. May 9). Not only is he the best passing 
forward in the NBA. but he is also the most 
complete forward ever to play the game. His 
so-called “antics” on the court with referees 
and opposing players can be justified because 
he is a true superstar striving for a win—and 
Rick Barry would do anything within his pow¬ 
er to win. This is why I truly admire him, Nei¬ 
ther the Warriors nor basketball will be the 
same when he retires. 

CHRISTOPHER Jerebko 
Lancaster. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Rick Barry is not only the finest passing for¬ 
ward ever to play the game, but he is also the 
finest overall player. I was one of those who 
used to believe scoring points was everything. 
Following Rick Barry. I've learned "to play 
the game from a total concept.” If anyone 
has influenced my play and made me a better 
player, it is Rick Barry. 

About the off-court Barry: when he was 
playing for the New York Nets, in 1971-72.1 
met him for just a moment after a Nets-Vir- 
ginia Squires game but I'll never forget it. He 
took the time not only to shake my hand but 
also to talk to me. It means something when 
your favorite player docs that and appears to 
enjoy doing it. Rick Barry is a splendid per¬ 
son just as he is a splendid player. 

Bobby Stallings 
Smithficld. Va. 

Sir 

Ron Fimritc must be crazy stating that Rick 
Barry is the best passing forward in the NBA. 
He's one of the most selfish players ever to 
set foot on the court. 

David John Zimmlr III 
Eric. Pa. 

Sir: 

If Barry were the best passing forward ever 
in the NBA. the Warriors would still be in 
the playoffs. Since he isn't, and they aren't. 
Burry should have all the time he needs to per¬ 
fect slicing onions. 

C. S. Wolff 
I thaca. N.Y 
Sir: 

I have been a basketball fan for years and 
Barry is clearly the best forward in pro bas¬ 
ketball. He can do it all—ppss. steal, shoot, de¬ 
fense—just about everything but sell popcorn 
at halftime. I think he deserved the Most Valu¬ 
able Player award the last three years. I just 
don't understand w hy all the talk is about Jul¬ 


ius Ervingand George McGinnis when Barry 
is the best, bar none. 

Tom Jamison 
Excelsior Springs. Mo. 

Sir: 

All I hope is that he doesn't retire, at least 
not for a couple of more seasons. 

Neil Berggren 
Synder. Okla. 

LUCAS VS. BIQ E 

Sir: 

I don't know what statistics Curry Kirk¬ 
patrick was using when he said that Maurice 
Lucas "had the best year of any power for¬ 
ward in the NBA" ( Couple of Babes in ihe 
Woods. May 9). But it certainly wasn't any 
of the following, all of which argue that El- 
vin Hayes of the Washington Bullets, who 
had the best all-round year of his career, clear¬ 
ly outranked him. Hayes, the NBA's iron man 
this year as he led the league with 3.364 min¬ 
utes played, had a higher scoring average than 
Lucas (23.7 to 20.2). a higher rebounding av¬ 
erage (12.5 to 11.4). a higher field-goal per¬ 
centage (.501 to .466) and a decided advan¬ 
tage in blocked shots (220 to 56). Rating the 
two players in these key categories. I think it 
is fair to say that although Lucas had an ex¬ 
cellent year. Hayes had an even better one. 

Stephen J. Lidd 

Chicago 

UNDER THREE FLAGS 

Sir: 

Is Reggie Jackson the first-ever major- 
leaguer to make Si’s cover three years in a 
row in three different uniforms: Oakland A's 
(1975). Baltimore Orioles (1976) and as a New 
York Yankee 11977)? 

RlC HARD S. Hl tNNEKENS 
Riverside. Calif. 

• Yes.—El). 

ATLANTA TRANSPLANT 

Sir: 

Your article on Jeff Burroughs ( Reborn in 
a Brave New World , May 9) was inspiring to 
a Braves' fan like myself. Burroughs will 
knock in the runs but the Braves' pitching 
will have to come around before Burroughs 
can become a game-winner. When you're get¬ 
ting beat 23-9. one player is not going to be 
able to carry the load. But despite what's been 
happening lately, the Braves do have poten¬ 
tially fine pitching with Andy Messersmith. 
Dick Ruthven and the veteran Phil Niekro. 
So look out for the Braves if they start pitch¬ 
ing well. 

Joe Madagan 
Charlotte. N.C. 

continued 
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UMPS REALLY TOOK SOME LUMPS AND 
BUMPS IN THE EARLY DAYS OF BASEBALL 


After years of suffering in silence, base¬ 
ball umpires have started to speak out 
against fan and player abuse. It's about 
time, but lest the arbiters get the idea 
that their troubles are the product of 
some relatively recent social malaise, 
they should know what umps faced in 
the 19th century. 

Joe J. Ellick should be one of the big 
heroes of Umps Lib, if only because he 
wrote the first national article describing 
the hazards of calling plays during the 
early days of professional ball. The ar¬ 
ticle. entitled “Experiences of a Base-Ball 
Umpire,” appeared in Lippincott's mag¬ 
azine in 1886. the same year that marked 
the beginning—and end—of Ellick's um¬ 
piring career. 

As a 30-ycar-old former ballplayer and 
manager. Ellick should have known bet¬ 
ter than to get into the business of um¬ 
piring games. Born in Cincinnati, he 
broke into organized baseball in 1875 at 
the age of 19. played almost every po¬ 
sition and managed Chicago of the Union 
Association in 1884. In those years he 
surely learned that umpiring was no job 
for the thin-skinned, mainly because this 
was the era when only one ump was as¬ 
signed to a game and made every de¬ 
cision regardless of whether or not he 
had a clear line of sight. 

Complicating the lone umpire's task 
was the determination of players on both 
sides to win by any means, which fre¬ 
quently meant confusing, intimidating, 
or even physically abusing the umpire. 
“Our catcher trod on the umpire's feet 
with his spikes and shoved his big mitt 
in his face so he couldn't see the play." 
wrote Giant Manager John McGraw af¬ 
ter he retired. "While playing third base 
for the Orioles. I evolved the little trick 
of hooking my hand inside the belt of a 
base runner on third when a fly was hit 
to the outfield. In this way I could pre¬ 
vent him from getting a quick start in an 
attempt to score after the catch. A lot of 
runners were thrown out due to the time 


thus lost. As there was only one umpire 
in those days and he had to watch the 
play in the outfield, it was easy to get 
away with the trick." 

John Heydler. president of the Nation¬ 
al League from 1918 to 1934 and an um¬ 
pire before the turn of the century, w rote. 
"The things they would say to an um¬ 
pire were unbelievably vile and they 
broke the spirits of some fine men. I've 
seen umpires bathe their feet by the hour 
after McGraw and others spiked them 
through their shoes." Still another ump. 
Tom Lynch, recalled a game in which 
an irate Washington grounds keeper, fol¬ 
lowing a decision unfavorable to his 
team, unleashed two dogs he kept 
chained to the clubhouse. Several play¬ 
ers armed with bats saved Lynch from 
being torn to pieces. 

Despite such working conditions. El¬ 
lick became a National League umpire 
in July 1886. making his debut in a game 
between Detroit and the Senators. "It 
was my misfortune." he wrote, “that this 
proved a very close contest.” It was also 
his misfortune that Ellick failed to no¬ 
tice a runner “cut third base while my at¬ 
tention was attracted to a play at first 
base." The oversight allowed the contin¬ 
uation of a Detroit rally that resulted in 
a 5-4 victory for the visitors. 

As soon as the game was over. Wash¬ 
ington fans began scaling the fences in 
an effort to get to Ellick. Only a quick re¬ 
sponse by several policemen and Sena¬ 
tor players prevented violence, but the 
rookie umpire was considerably shaken. 

The next day Detroit won a 13-1 
laugher, but the third game of the series 
was again close and. wrote Ellick. "The 
crowd was noisier and more brutal than 
ever." After Ellick had been escorted 
from the field by Washington police. Na¬ 
tional League Secretary N. E. Young de¬ 
cided not to risk the young man's health 
again. "Dear Joe.” he wrote in a note de¬ 
livered following the game, "after wit¬ 
nessing the dirty conduct of the mob 
today. I thought best to send you to Phil¬ 
adelphia. rather than keep you here for 
three more games to receive such unjus¬ 
tifiable abuse." 

In the City of Brotherly Love on July 
31. Ellick made a first-inning call against 
the Phillies. "No sooner had my deci¬ 
sion been given than pandemonium 
seemed to be let loose.” he wrote. "Howls 
and hisses rent the air. Blasphemy and 
obscenity were hurled at me. Kindly 
threats were made to mob and kill me. 


And this was kept up during the entire 
nine innings. ... After the game a por¬ 
tion of the audience rushed upon the 
ground. One man went so far as to raise 
his arm to strike me. but his courage 
failed and the police took care of him.” 
According to The New York Times, the 
Philadelphia police were "compelled to 
draw their revolvers to keep the crowd 
from doing Mr. Ellick bodily harm." 

Young promptly transferred Ellick to 
New York, where Cap Anson of the vis¬ 
iting Chicago White Stockings continued 
the harassment. Then it was on to Boston 
and Chicago, where Ellick decided to 
give up umpiring while still in good phys¬ 
ical shape, When he returned to home¬ 
town Cincinnati, he was received as one 
who had come back from a foreign war. 
“My friends welcomed me cordially 
he wrote. "Some of them, indeed, had ex¬ 
pected that I would return bruised and 
battered and broken up: but I showed 
them that I had gone through all my mov¬ 
ing accidents, all my hairbreadth 'scapes 
without receiving a scratch." 

Thus ended Ellick's career. Although 
he was obviously too sensitive for the 
job. Ellick was not the only umpire to 
quit after receiving verbal and physical 
abuse. Heydler succumbed in 1898. and 
Tim Keefe ended an 11-season career 
in 1896. calling baseball “absolutely 
disgraceful." 

Under such conditions, it was under¬ 
standable that a few umpires lost their 
self-control and handed out nearly as 
much as they took. Tim Hurst, whose ca¬ 
reer extended from 1891 to 1904. was 
perhaps the most colorful—and bellig¬ 
erent—ump of his era. While working a 
game in Cincinnati in 1897. he received 
a bottle across the cheek. Picking it up. 
he promptly hurled it back into the 
stands, where a citizen named John Car- 
tuyvelles took it flush on the forehead. 
Hurst was bounced for "conduct unbe¬ 
coming an umpire." then reinstated after 
the annual league meeting in November, 
when a collection was taken up by the 
owners, and $75 awarded to Cartuyvelles 
for his inconvenience. 

Hurst was not so fortunate seven years 
later. During an argument w'ith Eddie 
Collins. Hurst decided he had taken 
enough and stopped the discussion by 
spitting in Collins' eye. That ended his ca¬ 
reer for good, but not before he related 
why umpiring was worth all the abuse. 
"You can't beat the hours," he said. "You 
can’t beat the hours." two 
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The Great Lakes are in Missouri. 

(Some mighty terrific rivers, too.) 


With more* recreational water than 
practically any other state, it's no wonder 
that Missouri has some of the greatest 
lakes in America, 

Table Rock, Bull Shoals, Stockton/ 
Pomme de Terre, Wappapello, Clearwater, 
Taneycomo and the grandaddy of them 
all. Lake of the Ozarks (with a shoreline 
longer than the entire coast of California), 
Plus lots and lots more—over 

718,000 acres worth! r _ 

We mentioned some 
mighty terrific rivers, too. 

other American rivers 
can match the majesty 
(and the lore) of the 


Mississippi or the Missouri. And for old- 
fashioned enjoyment, la/y float-fishing 
trips on rivers like the Current, Jack's Fork, 
Eleven Point and Gasconade are hard 
to beat 

Missouri's surprising abundance of 
water is perfect for swimmers and fisher¬ 
men, water skiiers and snorkelers. lake 
sailors, houseboaters and every other 
water lover under the sun 


Mail to 


Dim 


Missouri 

lelferson City, Missouri 
I want in on the splash' Toll n 
about Missouri and its waters 


tourism* lim KiV 


i So get in on the 
J splash this summer, 
i Come visit your 
I neighbors in Missouri. 


Get away » A . 

to it all in MlSSOUri 


r travel agent lor package tours of Missouri. 


See yi 











THE NEXT TIME YOU NEED TO 
RENT A CAR FAST, PUT THE 
BTC GREEN TEAM TO THE TEST. 



—U'SCs. 


You can put us to the test at 
any one of our 2,400 locations in 
58 countries around the world. 
(In Canada we’re Tilden Rent-a-car. 
In Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East we're Europcar). 


Test our Maintenance Check List. 

It's one big reason why the United States 
Auto Club again rated National's cars in the 
best overall condition of the leading car 
rental companies1 



Test our 10,000 people-the Big Green Team working fast to serve you. 


When you rent from National, you get all this plus the world's largest 
rental fleet of new GM cars to choose from. And we offer S&H Green Stamp 
Certificates on U.S. rentals. 

To reserve a car anywhere in 
the world, see your travel consultant 
or call us toll-free at 800-328-4567. 

(In Minnesota and Canada call 
collect 612-830-2345). 

Next time you need a car, put 
the Big Green Team to the test. 

©National Car Rental System. Inc. 1977 ’For results of the USAC test, write to US AC Properties. Inc , PO Box 24001 Speedway Indiana 46224 



THE BIG GREEN TEAM 














JohiL Philip Sousa 
marched into 
music history. 


EvaitWUhcuns 
still leads the parade 
"to hospitality. 



Evan 

Williams 


Since 1763, Kentucky's 1st Distiller 


90 Proof. Bottled and Distilled by 

Evan Williams Distillery, Bardstown. Kentucky 


19TH HOLE continued 
Sir: 

As a Texas Ranger fan. I atn glad to see Bur¬ 
roughs doing well in the National League. 
The trade that sent him to Atlanta was good 
for both clubs. Jeff would not be hav ing that 
kind of season in Arlington Stadium simply 
because the wind there had him psyched out. 

Reggie Coe 
A rlington. Texas 

HE WUZ ROBBED 

Sir: 

Jim Kaplan is wrong in asserting that Bal¬ 
timore Outfielder Tom Shopay's home run 
against Detroit was his first in the major 
leagues (Baseball's WtEK. May 9)- in fact, 
Shopay hit two for the Yankees as a rookie 
in 1967. What could be meaner than taking 
away two home runs from a guy who only 
has three in 10 years? 

Jack Ray 

Baltimore 

DE GUSTIBUS 

Sir: 

I think the man in the article At the Other 
End of the Rainbows (April 25) is kind of 
strange. Any person who would stand in the 
street outside a ball park, just to catch home 
runs, is missing something. I can understand 
the feeling you get catching a hoitic run hii 
by one of the big names in baseball, but when 
it comes to catching a ball and maybe getting 
hit by a car. I'd much rather have :> ball play¬ 
er just autograph a piece of paper for me. 

Tim Lynch 
Portsmouth. N.H. 

ON THE PLUS SIDE 

Sir: 

I'd like to know where Peter Gammons 
got his information about plus-minus figures 
(Stating Their Case. May 9). He says that Lar¬ 
ry Robinson of Montreal was plus-107 (when 
he was on the ice. the Canadiens scored 107 
more goals than they gave up), which is prob¬ 
ably true, considering he played most of his 
time behind the Lafleur-Shutt-Lemaire line. 
However, Gammons also says that “the next 
best defenseman in the ratings finished with 
a plus-47." My understanding is that Moose 
Dupont of the Flyers was plus-59 for the sea¬ 
son. Who's right? 

TedMowatt 
Drcxel Hill- Pa 

• Robinson finished the season at plus-120. 
ahead of teammate Serge Savard at plus-79. 
Dupont was fourth with plus-57.—ED 

ON THE TRACK 

Sir: 

In your article on the Drake Rcluys (A New 
Generation of Blues Fans. May 9). you slight 
a fine athlete, sprinter-hurdler Mike Rober¬ 
son. Granted. Harvey Glance and Johnny 
Jones have earned their world-class recogni¬ 
tion. However. Roberson is co-holder of the 
national high school record in the 120 highs 
of 13.2, but he also was co-holder of the high 
school record for the 220-yard ditsh at 20.6. 
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In addition, he ran a 9.2 100-yard dash—all 
of this during his senior year in high school. 
Furthermore, how could Roberson's victory 
in the 100 meters over Glance and Jones be 
described as “unfortunate"? With Roberson’s 
credentials. I doubt he will “fade out of the 
sprint scene." Why blame his rising to the oc¬ 
casion on the Drake Relays Blues'.’ 

David Vaughn 
Elon College. N.C. 

BOWLING ALONG 

Sir: 

Mike Berlin certainly did look like a pro 
at Firestone (Shark Attack at the Riviera. 
May 9|. But he did not pick off the 3-6-10 
split because the 3-6-10 is not a split. 

Har\ e Solomon 
Worcester. Mass. 

HORSEBACK GAME 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Robert Cantwell for an 
excellent article and an overdue tribute to a 
remarkable athlete. Cecil Smith (The Cow¬ 
boy Who Showed 'Em. May 9). I became a 
polo fan while living in the Chicago area and 
heard many stories of Smith's achievements 
from aficionados at the U.S. Polo Association 
and the Butler Sports Complex, both located 
in Oak Brook. III. Here's hoping Mr. Cant¬ 
well and SI will cover the Gould Cup match¬ 
es next fall. Polo fans will be forever grateful. 

NeilJ. Werthmass 
Millersville. Md. 

MOUNTAIN MEN 

Sir: 

I am an avid hiker, but my mountain-climb¬ 
ing aspirations arc strictly vicarious. Nat¬ 
urally I was drawn to the photograph of K2 
and the accompanying article by Galen Row ¬ 
ell (The High Road to Failure. May 2). 

I've wanted to know more about this ex¬ 
pedition ever since I first read about it being 
planned two years ago. What a refreshing 
change from the heroes (even gods) usually 
encountered in accounts of mountain con¬ 
quests! Rowell depicts the climbers as real, 
fallible human beings, giving them an extra 
dimension that makes his journal more 
than simply a report of an assault on a 
mountain. 

Ruth Lewart 
Holmdel. N.J. 

LIABILITY 

Sir: 

Your discussion of the increasing liability 
problems of football-helmet manufacturers 
(Scorecard. April 4) ended with the ques¬ 
tion: “With no helmets, can there be foot¬ 
ball?" 

The answer is yes. and although the game 
would obviously be different, it would also 
be safer. Many football injuries (high school 
football-has a higher injury rate than this 
country's most dangerous occupation, coal 
mining) have occurred because of the grad¬ 
ual change in the function of the helmet 
from protective device to offensive weapon. 

continued 








"Here’s where some Ford-built cars get 
to go through some of the toughest tests 
they got to go through’.’ 


Right here is where some 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars 
face some of the toughest condi¬ 
tions a car will ever have to 
face...anywhere in the world. 



Tough Test “1. 

Push a button and a giant 
fan starts blowing winds up to 
a hundred and forty miles an 
hour. Now when we add water 
to the wind, we got us a hurri¬ 
cane! It's a tough test for water 
leaks: around the doors... 
around the windows...around 
the trunk...around the hood. 



Chatter chatter chatter - chatter. 


Tough Test “2. 



Push a Cold 
Button and the 
temperature 
drops to zero 
degrees. In just a 
short time you 
and the test car 
are sitting at the 
North Pole 
freezing your fenders off. This is 
how we test the operation of 


That breeze is 
a real hang-up. 



WhatII it be: Heat Wave...or Stormy Weather? 



starter motors, heaters, de- 
foggers, defrosters, engines, 
and fuel systems. 


I'm not saying Test “3 is hot...but you 
put an egg on the root and it s gonna fry. 

Tough Test “3. 

Push a Hot Button and 240 
overhead heat lamps put us 
right in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert. In this 110-degree oven, 
we test the engine cooling 
system, air-conditioning, ven¬ 
tilation. 



Tests like these are tough on 
a car. But tough testi ng makes 
for tough cars...so, at Ford 
Motor Company, we do a tot of it. 



How come I feel it's gonna last 40 days and 40 nights? 


It’s simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 






TOO SKINNY? 

Gain Pounds... Inches Fast 

There s a product that s been 
on the market tor over 20 years 
helping skinny underweight 
people gam weight Reports 
from actual users state gains 
ot 5-10—even 15 pounds and 
more And it's no wonder 1 
Because this product—called 
Wate-On" is ultra rich in 
calories vitamins, minerals 
and iron, plus almost every , 
nutrient known lor replacing 
exhausted strength and 
precious energy 

underweight due to poor 


itmg h, 


aits and di 
O De skinny anymore 
take Wate-On Ask your 
druggist lor Liquid or Tablets 
mpopular tlavors or extra 
strength Supei Wale-On if 
you re in a hurry or try new 
Super Wate-On 2 Energy's, 
the high potent form ol 
Wale-On Satisfaction 
guaranteed or return to name 
on label tor money back 1 For 
tree Guide to Weight Gaining 
write Wate-On. Dept WO-3001 
600 Hunter Dr 
Oak Brook 

11H52 ' ifiaca 




Both forms available in liquid and tal 


wate-on 


Are you getting 
all the music 
from your records? 




Send it to me. 

Empire Scientific Corp . 

Garden City NY 11530 


City 


State 

Zin 



ENPIfE 


Already your system sounds better 


19TH HOLE continued 

Football is considered so dangerous today 
that the presence of a physician at games is re¬ 
quired at most levels of competition (How 
many activities in life are that dangerous?). 
However, the liability-insurance problems of 
the football-helmet manufacturers also plague 
the medical profession. The ancient philos¬ 
ophy that unfortunate events can happen 
spontaneously has been rejected in favor of 
the idea that every bad turn of events is some¬ 
one's fault—and therefore compensable. A 
jury recently awarded former Oakland Raid¬ 
er Linebacker Bill Enyart S777.000 in a med¬ 
ical-malpractice judgment against the team 
orthopedist, following surgery to a knee dam¬ 
aged in a football game. Such awards can only 
result in greatly increased malpractice-insur¬ 
ance premiums for all physicians involved in 
the care of athletes. When this happens, some 
physicians understandably may choose not to 
become involved with talented and expensive 
athletes. If enough doctors selected this al¬ 
ternative. you might have to ask the ques¬ 
tion: “Can the very dangerous sport of foot¬ 
ball survive, not only without helmets hut also 
without physicians?" 

RoBtKi V. Johnson. M l) 

Fort Collins. Colo. 
BLUE JAYS DEFENDED 

Sir: 

Michael F. Donovan and John W. Jerard 
write (I9TH Holt. May 9) that having a base¬ 
ball team in Toronto is no big deal. Their let¬ 
ter comes from Portland. Ore. Have they ever 
been to Buffalo? They should know that an at¬ 
tempt to field a baseball team in Buffalo a 
few years ago failed for lack of interest. Also. 
Buffalo is one of the most polluted cities in 
the nation. And how can they say that To¬ 
ronto is a "bland" city? It is one of the most 
exciting cities in the East. They should get 
their facts straight: there arc more than 2/t 
million people in Toronto's metro area, and 
the Blue Jays sold more season tickets than 
the Kansas City Royals. 

Larry Babhin 
Agincourl. Ontario 

RACOUETEERS 

Sir: 

Kindly inform Morton Sharnik and Bob 
Kendler (Served Up. Imperially. Under 
Glass. May 2) that "something called paddle 
ball" (sic) is played according to standardized 
rules and requires considerably more skill 
than racquctball. Only at the highest levels 
of competition is racquctball anything more 
than the provision of a strung racquet to those 
unable to master handball or paddleball. Pad- 
dleball is the game' 

Miki Murray 
Suttons Bay. Mich 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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O.I Simpson 
is on our team. 



Athletes vs. MS 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society 


Changing 

Your 

Address? 

If you’re about to make a move, 
here's how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 


1.1 fit us know 4 weeks in advance 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover ot one ot your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will guar- 
aniee speed and accuracy) 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago 
Illinois 60611 


To order SI check t> 


NAMI 

PLEASE PRINT 


ADORESS APT NO 


CITY _ STATE _.ZIP_ 

Subscription price in the U S . Canada. Puerto Rco 
and me Caribbean Islands S20 a year Military personnel 
anywhere m the world. St 7 50 Alt others, S24 a year 




































Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort. Ky 40601 


“Reaching breezes, 

Captain and three-man crew, 

and we made it through the Bermuda Triangle. 

What more could you ask for?" 


“Old Grand-Dad” 


I lead 


n 


of the 


Bourbon 


Family 


Old Grand-Dad. 
When you ask 
a lot more from life. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


LOW TAR 


ton Light 1 


Low tar. 
RealWinstt 
taste. 


14 mg. "tar ".10 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC mcthnuj 






